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PREFACE. 


Tim translation has been made for the help of the 
European gentlemen going up for the Lower and Higher 
Standard Examinations in Urdu. Care lias been taken to 
render the Text into English as literally as possible ; so 
that the reader, who is naturally a stranger to the Urdu 
language, may fully comprehend every word of the Text: 
and then, he himself may easily render the passages into 
idiomatic English. And at some places, where the literal 
translation was quite out of place in English, the same 
has been given in the footnotes. Besides, many other 
useful notes, explanations, derivations, &c., have been added 
to assist tlie reader in acquiring the knowledge of the 
tongue on a larger scale. 


Calcutta. : 

The mh May, 1898. 


M. Y. J. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


For a long time past, the Bagh-o-Bahar has been used as 
« text book by the Fort William College; and there is no 
doubt that, because of the simplicity of its language and the 
daily conversation used by the Delhi people, contained 
therein, and also by reason of the abundance of words 
most commonly used, th/s book has been, in a manner, use¬ 
ful to English gentlemen; but with all this, it was not 
without its faults. This is a clear fact, that a language, no 
matter of what place it is, does not always remain in one 
and the same state. As the time passes, the language too, 
on account of there arising new thoughts, and acquaintance 
being made with men of strange countries, goes on putting 
on its new attires; till at. last, if after a few centuries you 
rank- a comparison, you will not find the language the same 
that was current some centuries before, do ’that, if the 
English language now current be compared with that used 
in the time of Shakespeare, a vast difference 1 will bo found 
between them. Therefore naturally, the Bagh-o-Bahar too 
had to undergo the same state of affairs. The hook was 
written some hundred years buck. Many words and ex¬ 
pressions, that were used in those days, are now obsolete. 
As for instance, they now say dtl thin and jdti thin* for 
n thjan thin and jntiydn thin ; and with was formerly used as 
singular, third person relative pronoun, and we, as plural, 
while now wuh is used both for the singular and plural. Be¬ 
sides, the construction of its stories and tales of fairies and 
genu have been quite opposed to the taste of those honour¬ 
able gentlemen, who are enlightened and have received the 
western civilisation. Therefore the Supreme 9 English Gov¬ 
ernment has long been thinking to abolish this book, and 
to replace it by some book the style of which may be 
suitable (to the taste of European gentlemen), and which 
besides the purity of its idiom, should contain an 

1 difference of heaven anti earth. 

4 I ho Imperfect, second or third person, feminine, plural from tif ana, 
tv come’ and jana, ‘ to go.’ 

* iity, the centre of wealth, 
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account of the historical events of India, from the ancient 
times to the beginning of the British 1 rule ; an acquaintance 
with which might strengthen to a greater degree the bond of 
union and harmony between the officers of Government and 
the subject races of India. 

Praise be to God that an opportunity for removiug those 
objections has now shewn itself, arid having these things 
iu view, his Honour the Treasure of grace, Surgeon • 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ranking, 1 Secretary to the Board of 
Examiners, Calcutta, submitted this book, the History of 
Hindustan, to the Government, after making useful altera¬ 
tions here and there; 8 and the Supreme Government lias 
been kind enough to sanction * its being made a text-book in 
place, of the Bagh-o-Bahar. It seems proper to mention 
here that the proprietor of the Munshi Nawal Kishor Press, 
Lucknow, where the book was originally printed, lias given 
the copyright of this book to the Government for no reward, 
but for the mere sake of public good, for which be is to be 
given credit. 

I Bartaniynh-’i' 1 Uzmq is Great Britain. 

8 The words Sahib Bahadur aro often added to names of 

European gentlemen as mark of respect. 

8 Lit., from place to place. 

4 The /orb UU^i farrndnd is often used for Kama, ‘ to do/ and 

faxhna, * to say/ bo show respect. 


Calcutta: } 

The 13/7* October, 1897. J 


SELECTIONS 


FROM 

THE HISTORY OF INDIA. 



How foolish they are, who boast of their royal crown i 
The Heaven may, in an instant, make the £eather*of a 
phoenix: serve as a fly-flap. 1 

Who knows what things he has reduced to dust* 
On account of which the eyes of the foot-prints will not 
cease looking with astonishment till the end of this 
world P 

The country oi India, which is a large and extensive 
-Peninsula a in Asia, is thus situated; the Himalaya (Ice- 
mountains) lies on the North, the Indian. Ocean on the 
Houth, the Brahmaputra river on the East, 8 and the river 
Indus, which is also called the Attock and is a very rapid 
stream, on the West. * The length of this country, from 
Kashmir to Cape Comorin, is 1,900 miles; and the width, 
from the mouth of the Afctoclc to those mountains, which 
lie on the east of the Brahmaputra, 1,500 miles. The area 
of the entire country, India, is 120,000 square miles; and 
the population therein is more than fourteen crores of men. 

ANTIQUITY. 

Historians differ as to who were the ancient inhabitants of 
India. However, this is the prevailing dictum that the 
Hindus have been the inhabitants of this country for a 
long time. Therefore, this country has been named India 

1 The Orientals generally attribute evory calamity or misfortune to the 
revolving of the heavens. 

* Literally , island-looking or island -like, 

8 Lit., place of rising. 

* Lit., place of setting. 
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or Hindustan, 1 and the Hind as were, in the time of yore, 
the kings of this country, whose correct and clear accounts 
are not to be found with anybody. 

The reason of this is, that after the deluge, a the inhabi¬ 
tants of Transoiiana, who, coming by the way of the 
Panjab, 5 settled themselves near the Ganges, spoke a different 
language. In those days neither the Sanskrit language 
existed” nor the Hindi. When their descendants became 
numerous and the northern population increased, many 
brave men, taking warlike armies with them, made an attack 
on the inhabitants of India from the west, and having 
defeated them, dispersed them to such an extent, that they 
fled away and settled themselves on mountains. In that 
time, none was able to write an account of them, as the art 
of Writing was unknown to them, nor there was any 
poet, who could compose verses. Brahmins, also, accom¬ 
panied those warlike people, and they taught men ver¬ 
bally. Even up to that time, no historian came into exist¬ 
ence, nor had anyone a taste for writing historic events. 
However, poets, no doubt, were to he found, who composed 
some songs about certain Rajas and made them popular 
among people, which, as proverbs, somewhat remained in 
the memory of some persons. The generations, descending 
from them, thought that tales, thousands of years of age, 
might have been added to those songs, and it could not be 
known to what period those accounts referred, and so they 
being misled, darkness spread over the history of the 
kings. 

After some time, when Pandits began writing books in 
Sanskrit, they too made no thorough * researches or inves¬ 
tigations about any fact, account, or event; but rather, to 
make the talcs more tasteful, as far as they could, they 
made use of poetic exaggerations to make men wrapped in 
amazement, but wrote no real historical account of the 
antique age. Thus, the old history of India, fell in such 

1 Lit., the abode of the Hindus. The Persian suffix stun, derived from 
fcht Sanskrit sthdn , meaning place or abode, is generally found in the names 
of Asiatic "countries, such as Afghanistan, Turkistan, &o. 

U Null is the Prophet Noah. 

8 Lit. The five waters, i. r., the valley of the five rivers, Ravi, Jhelom, 
Cheuab, Sutlej, and Beas. 

4 The Arabic phrase, Kama haqquhii, mean;;, asjfc deserves. 
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an oblivion, 1 that no trace of it can be found. The Indians 
only are not to be found fault with in this matter,* but the 
inhabitants ot all countries in general. Specially the 
natives of China, Burma, and Greece have also lost their 
ancient history in the same way; and have written such 
nonsensifcies, that, besides their being of a puzzling nature, 
the hearer or the reader does not, for a moment, doubt the 
falsity of those writings. Therefore I (the slave) too cannot 
write the ancient history of India as fully and accurately 
as desirable; but 1 will give a brief 8 account of some of 
the ancient Rajas of feme, in the first part of this book, 
as far sis I vvill find it correct, and in harmony with reason 
and possibility. This first part will contain an account 
from the beginning of the population of India to the begin¬ 
ning of the English supremacy; while the second part wifi con¬ 
tain all those events that have oeeurred in India during the 
Hast India Company ’s reign from the beginning of the English 
rule. Therefore this book consists of three parts. 


PART r. 


THE HINDU PERIOD. 

They saj shat Maharaja Brahma Ji * had two sons, the one 
was named Duclih, and the other, Uttir. Sr,raj (Sun) des ¬ 
cended from Duclih, from whom the Solar race oune into 
existence in India. Prom Uttir. Som (Moon) was horn • and 
the Rajas that descended from him, are called the Lunar 
vamv In the beginning of the population of India, the 
first Hindu Capital was established in Ajocihya, which we now 
call the Province of Oudh. The Rajas who reigned in this 
part of land, are called Suraj-banirin, or the Solar race, by 
the Hindus. Afterwards, another Capital was founded in 

1 Lit., became extinct. 

L>1» i his objection is not only upon the Indians. 

R * 

niuMtatarau-bricfty. The Arabic adverbial form ending j rt 

r'nmof frequent. pdcurreuco, tiina, Uy** 'unvlmatj, generally, itlifrrnr 

by chance. ' ' 7 • * 

pe* a0 nl ’" 3 ° ft< “ Udd8d ’ Hiut,i> t0 sacr? d Place, a.ut •«***,!* 
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Vrnyag, that is, Allahabad ; and the Hindus call the Baja* 
of that place, Chandar-hin&is, or the Lunar race. 

The first Raja of the Solar race was Ikshwakn, who popu¬ 
lated and named Ajodhyapnri after his name, and made it 
his Capital. From Ikakvmku to Raja Ram Chandar, fifty - 
seven Rajas had reigned in Oudh, but the most powerful, 1 
famous, and renowned king was 8 Raja Ram Chandar,* the 
eon of Dasrath, an account of whose greatness, supe¬ 
riority, power, and valour is fully laid down in several 
Sanskrit books, especially in the Ramayan of Bal- 
imki. The Hindus believe Raja Ram Chandar to be an 
incarnation of God, and they write that he lived in the 
Trefca Jug.* Kekai, the Step-mother* of Raja Rum Chandar, 
had made her husband, Raja Dasrath, to promise to ful¬ 
fil tVvo deeds* So, when Raj-tilah , or ceremonial mark 
was to be made or.i the forehead of Raja Ram Cbandar 
Ji on the occasion of his installation to throne, Kekai 
asked Raja Dasrath two things to be done—first, that 
Raj-titak be given to Bharat Ji, her son ; and secondly, 
that. Raja Ram Chandar Ji should go and live in forests 
for fourteen years. Raja Dasrath was bewildered to hear 
this $ as he could neither break the promise, nor could bear 
to deprive his such a worthy and eldest son of his claim. 
Not knowing what to do, he fell in a swoon, 6 Seeing this, 
Rnja Ram Chandar Ji thought it his duty to obey the order 
of his mother and fulfil the promise of his father, and un¬ 
dertook to live in jungles for fourteen years. And Sita Ji, 
his queen, and Luchliman Ji (Laksliman), his younger 
brother, accompanied him. 

While he lived in forests, Eawan, the Raja of Lanka 
(Oeyion), disguising himself as a mendicant and finding 

t Lit of grand position. 

8 A verb in tho third person pltiral generally follows a noun in the singu¬ 
lar number, in Urda, to eh my respect. 

8 The Huja is said by sonic English historians to have existed its 1200 
B.O., and by others, in 1800 B.C, 

* The Hindus divide the age of this world into fonr jugtt or periods, of 
which tho) first three have already elapsed. The first, fiat jug, comprised 
1/728,000 yours; the second, Treta, 1,206,000 years; the third, Dtvapar , 
864,000 years, and the fourth, Kal jvj, comprises 432,000 years. 

6 Oy*. 3<ntt is a co-wife, tho first wife being called lydhtd. Thus, 

c>U Sauteli may is a stop-mother, Sautetu bhd'i, a step¬ 

brother, and so on. 

® Lit, seriselesa. 
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opportunity, stole away Sita Ji. They attribute this to the 
fact: that Surp Nakha, 1 the sister of Eawan wished to be 
married with Raja Ram Chandar, but R»ja Rain Chandar 
altogether disliked v second marriage. When she was very 
importunate and would : n no way desist, Lachman Ji, being 
angry, cut off her nose. Raja Ram Chandar was wander- 
ing about in search alter her, when, by chance, he met 
Manurnan, the Counsellor of Sagreo, the Raja of Kishkinda 
Nttgar, iu the country of Deccan ; and then he had an inter¬ 
view with Raja Sagreo. Sagreo had been driven out of 
his country by his brother, Bali, and so a fight ensued be¬ 
tween the two brothers. Bali was killed with Raja Ram 
Ckandar’s arrow; and Sagreo, having come in possession of 
hi« dominion, became faithful and '"obedient to Raja Rain 
Chandar Ji. Then Raja Ram Chandar marched on for 
making an attack on Ravvan ; and Sagreo and tlanuman 
accompanied at the head of their armies. Going through the 
Deccan, Raja Ram Chandar made a bridge over the Strait * 
lying between India and Ceylon ; and having crossed it, he 
fought a fierce fighting with Eawan and gained victory over 
him. He killed him, and conferred his kingdom on his 
younger brother, Bhubeshan; and having released Sita 
Ji from her hard imprisonment, he returned to his country. 

Jodh was the founder of the Lunar race. His great 
grandson Yayat succeeded him in Allahabad. After his 
death his five sons, Yada, Ann, Tarbasu, Dirhi, and Pur 
survived him, In Yadu's descendants Krishna and Balram 
were renowned. Another great event, which is well known 
in the ancient History of India and is still talked about. 8 by 
the Hindus, and which took place in Yadu’s offsprings, is 
that two dynasties sprang from Yadu and were well-known, 
the one of which was Kuril, and the other, Pandu. But 
Kuni/s party was stronger in government and influence and 
more magnanimous than that of Pandu. Judhishtir, he 
then Raja of the Pandu Dynasty, had such a power and 
auhtority, that he intended to perform ashwdmedh that is, to 
sacrifice a horse. Such a sacrifice could not be made but 
by only such a magnificent king, whom no one could cope 
with, 

1 Lit. having nails like a winnowing basket. Tlio sifter of Rawan is 
believed to have had such nails. 

£ Hi. Abnae is a strait, and khiiknde an isthmus, 

8 Lit . beaten by tongue. 
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This net way disliked by Raja Duryodhan of the Kuril 
Dynasty. So, when he came to know that Judhishtir was 
very much fond of gambling, he, being determined to check 
this sacrifice, came to Judhishtir and began wagering 1 with 
him. Judhishtir being beaten, Duryodhan said to him, u If 
thou ha hardest both, thy kingdom and thy wife, then l 
shall gamble with thee.” Be did so, and it so happened that 
Judhishtir lost that game also, Duryodhan, having instantly 
taken possession of his wife and kingdom, banished him for 
the period of twelve years. When twelve years had passed, 
then according to the promise, Judhishtvr, in company of 
his brothers, Krishna and Bal Ram Ji, came to him and 
claimed bis kingdom; but Duryodhan would not make over 
the Kingdom to him. Then Judhishtir resolved to fight 
with him : armies were arrayed on both sides, and it was 
decided, that whoever would be victorious, should take the 
kingdom. 

This war was decided on both sides s to take place in the 
plain of Kmuchhefar, near Thanesur in the Panjab, Now, 
it appears from the books written by the Hindus, that fifty- 
si generations of Yadu’s dynasty joined the war on both 
sides; and this warfare lasted for eighteen days in that held.. 
An account of this very war has been fully detailed in the 
book, called Mali .abb a rat. At last, the Pandus were vic¬ 
torious, and the Kurus were defeated. Duryodhan, with 
several other Rajas, was killed. 

Judhishtir, having gained the victory, marched towards 
Duarka, together with his brothers, Krishna and Bal Ram 
Ji, reaching which place, Sri Krishna Ji was slain, and 
Judhishtir and Ral Ram Ji. perished in snow over the 
Himalaya Mountains; and his grandson, Raja, Parekchhifc 
succeeded his throne. Some time afterwards, Hastimipnr 
was submerged in water, on account of an inundation in tin.* 
Ganges. 

'I htW badnd or b&l bdzi lagdnu h to wager. 

2 in Arabic, a noun in the dual number ends in in the nominative and 
in ujj with iifathuh or zabar before it, in the dative and accusative caaea; 

but the l'fcfct ?r form only is generally used in Urdu, such a$ jdnibaiv 

tho two parties, walidain, parents. 


THE TAK8HAK DYNASTY. 

About 1 * 600 B.0. 8 some Rajas of another dynasty entered 
into India f~o® the country of Tartary, whom the Hindus 
caii the Tftii.,.iak Dynasty, or the descendants of Serpents. 
Their king’s name was Shish Nag. They conquered the 
Northern India, and gave their kingdom the name of 
Magadli Desk. This kingdom comprised the province of 
Bihar and the northern provinces of India; and the city of 
Pat.liputra, which was situated near Patna City, was their 
capi tal. 


THE WESTERN INVASIONS. 

Darab, son of Bah man, the King of Persia, is the first 
king who invaded India from the west side. This king 
succeeded Kaikhusrau, in Iran, five, hundred and eighteen 
years before the Ohristiau era, and conquered the countries 
Slaving Greece on one side, and the river Indus on the other, 
which consisted of several territories. Not being contented 
with even such a large dominion, he, with the ambition of 
procuring wealth, invaded India, and took possession of all 
the principalities in the neighbourhood of the liver Indus, 
including the country of Panjab. Although it cannot be 
ascertained what countries he conquered, still the histories 
certainly go to prove that none of the countries, besides 
India, possessed by Darab, gave so much revenue as India, 
kor, taking the tributes of all the Persian Dependencies 
together, it was calculated that the Indian revenue reached 
up to one-third 3 * * * * of the whole amount; and while the 

1 tWsr 1 ta&jminan approximately, nearly. 

S pk~J| «Ar- Jj-ac Cyto IJazrat ‘ hq. alaihi-t-salam The word 

Tfazrat (literally , his presence) is generally pat before names o. prophets, 

saints, and groat personages! and the Arabic phrase, *JU| «Ul* <aUihi- 

s-saUm, generally follows the name of any prophet other than Mohammad, 

after whose name the phrase, 3 <$B| Sdlallahu ‘ala, hi wa 

saliam , is used. 

8 Half iidM; on 0-third, tifai'l) OnQ-fbcrth.^ji^J^ chnvhiVi 

and after that, the fractional nnmbor is made by adding the word 
>nmh. (part) to the ordinal nnmbor; as, P.mchwdtf hi?:,,,,.. Lho 

fifth part or one-fifth. 
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other countries exported silver, India sent pure gold to 
Persia. India, thus for a century,* remained a dependency 
of Persia, paying her tributes in full submission. Y\ hen 
Alexander the Great overthrew the Persian Empire, India, 
too, threw off her neck the yoke 1 * * 4 of submission to the King 

of Iran, , _ 

Darin?* the reign of Alexander the Great, Dari us, son or 
Darab, was the king of Iran. This Darius made no attack 
on India; but his father. Da rab, son of Bah man, had con¬ 
quered India and made all the Rajas of Magadh Des, <&c,, 
puv tributes to him. 

And when Alexander the Great made an incursion on 
India, End a Mahanand, of the Takahak race, ruled over 
Magadh Des, or the Province of .Beliar who used to pay 
tribute 8 to the King of Persia. All the Rajas of this lace 
worshipped Buddha. This Buddha was born the Pro¬ 
vince Of Behar, five hundred and forty years before the 
bil l h of Christ; And Gaya Ji was bis headquarters. 

In short, Alexander the Great, after having overturned 
the country of Iran, came to the river Indus, accompanied 
bv a warlike army. But as his army has been much labour¬ 
ing, for the last three years, in making invasions and carry¬ 
ing wars, and was also tired of walking over snow-covered 
mountains in winter, so he promised to give the soldiers, 
in reward, the booty he would come in possession ot, after 
the conquest of India. However, willingly or unwillingly, 
his army consented to it, and thus he, together with a 
force, twenty thousand strong, crossed the Indus. Alexander 
was then thirty years old. Having reached this place, h« 
came to know that there were three kings reigning in India. 
One of the Rajas was the ruler of the territory of Kashmir 
and mountainous villages. The second was the Raja ot 
Sindh Sugar. (This country lies between the Indus aim 
the Jbilatn). The third was Raja Pur, the Ring of Hasti- 
napur. The last two Rajas belonged to the Lunar race. 

1 The word is generally used to denote a hundred years, 

a fauq, literally, is a necklace. 

8 oUJ noH bandi (from Jo, natl a horse-shoe, and band* from 

•» 

bustan to bind) means horse-shoe money, hence, alight tribute (ex¬ 
acted on tbo plea of keeping up the Cavalry of the State, or preventing 
the horaemon from devastating the country). 

£ * , 

4 ibjfj tau'im wa Jcarhan, nolens voler*. 
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The Raja of Kashmir took such a wise step a3 to send, 
without the least delay, some present' 1 with iiis brother to 
Alexander ; and the Raja of .Sindh hi iself caiue to the darbdr 
of Alexander the Great with a desire to have an interview 
with him, and gave a great * feast to Alexander together 
with his army in his capital, Alexander left his weary 
soldiers to take rest there ; and having appointed some of 
his armies to protect them, he himself marched towards the 
Jhilam with some robust young men experienced in warfare. 
But the rains had set in, the width of the Jhilam extended 
to a mile, and the stream flowed with a great rapidity : and 
the army of Raja Pur, which were waiting on the other side 
of the Jhilam for resistance, were an obstacle hi the way of 
Alexander’s army; and Raja Pur opposed him from every 
direction that he intended to cross the river. Thus it was 
greatly dificult for A lexander to cross that liver, for Raja Pur 
had arrayed a line of elephants on the bank of the Jhilam, 
and thus closed the way of crossing the ri ver at every point. 

Alexander ascertained from his spies that there was an 
island in the river at a distance of ten miles. So, when the 
night was dark, and in the howling of wind, the clatter 
of rain, and the rumbling of thunder, no noise of the 
army could be heard, Alexander, finding an opportunity, 
crossed the river the very night, 3 accompanied by eleven 
thousand old soldiers. The Hindus thinking that a few 
soldiers might have come out, Raja Pur sent some men with 
his son to repulse them. No sooner did Raja Pur’s son go 
there, than he was killed, 4 and the army was defeated. 
Raja Pur, then beingalarnied, 6 thought that Alexander him¬ 
self had crossed the river. He, immediately taking with 
him four thousand cavalry, thirty thousand infantry, a large 
number of war-chariots and elephants, arrayed his army to 
confront Alexander. Although Raja Par’s army showed a 

i The plurals of Persian nouns ending in # ue off on formed >y adding 
«3>ta» jit to th»m, as, tuhSajit plural of tuhfah, 

qibdlajdt of dlb* qibdiah j title-deed. 

8 dhdm-dhd.u moans cnemony, display. 

S rdton rat in fehe middle of the night 3 during the whole night. 

4 Pf f*(£ Edmund to bo killed in a battle. It literally weans 0 be 

used, to be utilized. 

5 Lit,, Raja Pur’s ears stood up. 
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great valour, but they could have do effect i on the horse¬ 
men of Alexander. Alter 2 p.m., the Hindus began to flee ; 
but Pur himself, riding on an elephant, remained fighting. 
Alexander, seeing his valour, felt pity on him, and desi ed 
to save his life ; so he sent words to .'Raja Pur, that if he 
came to him, no injury would be done.to. his honour or 2 
respect. Baja Pur, consenting to it, presented himself fear¬ 
lessly to Alexander. “ How, ” then said Alexander to him, 
u should 1 treat you P ” “ You Ought to treat me/’ responded 
he, “ just in the same way as kings generally do.” Alexan¬ 
der, being much pleased cm this, re-offered him his territory, 
a id also gave him some more countries as gift. Raja Pur, 
seeing this his liberality, remained loyal and faithful to 
him for a long time. 

Then Alexander, thinking that the way across that river 
might remain in his possession, ordered a 8 city to be built 
on each bank of the river; and bestowed the Doab, 4 that 
is. the piece of land lying between the Jhilam arid the 
Ohanab, on Raja Pur; and he himself, crossing* the Ohanab 
went on forward. When Alexander had crossed the Ravi, 
he came to know that a large gang of mischievous persons 
were ready to make a tumult . h These people might have 
been of the Tartar race, who had settled themselves in 
India. A fight taking place at Sangla, sixteen thousand 
men of the enemies were killed 6 by Alexander, besides 
seventy thousand being made captives; and the remain¬ 
der fled towards the hills. 

Raja Chandar Gupt, the son of Raja Mahannud, whose 
mother was a woman of a barber caste 7 had marched from 
Magaclh Des into the Punjab to have an interview with 
Alexander, and in the course of the interview be had spoken 
very highly of the city of Patliputra, the capital of Magadh 
.Dos, before the King Alexander. So Alexander intended 
to hoist his flag in such a large city; but alas! his army 

} bl*. pe^h raft Jana, to produce effect on. 

5 and. 

8 Tho repetition of a numeral ad eotive h applies tho place of a ITtsbriha- 
tiro Pronoun, c.g., ^ M quliyoy ko ck ck Sna de dc, 

p i re the coolies one a nna each. 

* Lit.) two waters. 

ft Lit., wove at the h&ad of a tumult. 

6 Vide Ranking’s Urdu Prose Composition, page 4. 

« Lit., who was from tho womb of a woman, &o. 
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did not move a step boyorul the Sutlej. Alexander threa¬ 
tened the army, sometimes fawned upon them, and at other 
times encouraged them with the hope of plunder and re- 
"nanl; but nevertheless, none of them consented to go for - 
ward. So, he could not help resolving to return to his 
nati ve land, enlist more new men in the array, and then to 
.make an attach upon India, and thus be sure of conquering 
the Behar Province. But alas ! having readied flu* marshy 
land near Babel, he stuck to the inar&li of Death: he was 
laden with fever, and at last at the age of thirty-two, that 
is the very bloom of youth, passed to the land of eternity. 
In short— 

i Verse** * 

The secret desire remained hidden in the heart, and 
could not be fulfilled. 

At the time of Alexander’s approach to India, Eaja 
Mahanand, the ruler of Magadh Des, had made prepara¬ 
tions to oppose him with twenty thousand cavalry, two 
hundred thousand infantry, innumerable elephants, &c. 
But Alexander could not cross the Sutlej on account of the 
disobedience of Ins army, and was obliged to i*eturn from 
Uhl* place. 1 hen Baja ]\Bihnnand waslciiied by his minister 
named Chanak. Alter him, his dght sons conjointly reigned 
1m twel vo^years, ?/.#., up to 315 B.C* One of these sons, 
Chandar Grupt, was a very able person : but as he was born 
of a woman of barber caste, bis half brothers despised him, 
or as some historians say, had driven him out of Pajliputra. 
However, Gliandar Gupt, having made a conspiracy with 
his minister, Ohanak, caused those seven princes to be killed, 
and thus making himself a permanent. King of Magadh Des, 
ruled for twenty-four years, and breathed liis last» two 
hundred and ninety-two years before the Christian era. 
Then all the Rajas, that succeeded Chandar Cupt, came of 
high families and were men of learning, a They made roads 
developed trade, and encouraged learning, and the Sanskrit 
language, especially, was elevated to a very hi -h sta-e in 
those days. 

1 £ is tlje contraction of the word mifra ‘ or mifra'alii 

moaning a * hemistich.* 

2 Li:. y inarched off. 

8 lit:, Companion of learning. &/ub is generally added to names 

of gentlemen, and used singly, means a European. 
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About two hundred years before the Christian era, an¬ 
other dynasty, called A gni Kill, gained rule over India. 
The Brahmins associated with this race; wherefore the 
Brahmins got such a power, that they are held in ever 
increasing ' esteem even up to this day. The Rajas of this 
dynasty abolished the worship of Buddha in India, and 
banished the followers of this religion; whereupon they 
settled themselves in the Island of Ceylon and in the ccuntry 
of Burinab. The Brahmins founded a new religion and 
spread it over India, and altogether obliterated the belief 
in Buddha. 

Of this Agni Kul race, there were four sects, of whom Pari, 
i.e., Pawanr sect, gained a great power and magnificence. 
Their territory extended to that side of the Narbada, and all 
the towns of the Central India and Western Provinces were 
under their sway. The City of Ujain, which is situated in 
the Province of Malwa, was the capital of this dynasty. 

In this Pari Mara, dynasty. Raja Bikarmajit was one of 
the most renowned kings, who succeeded to the throne in the 
year 56 B.C. This Raja was very popular in his time ; and 
'he gained a great fame, both, in peace and in war. It was 
this Raja, who greatly encouraged the learning of the 
Sanskrit language, and sent for all good Pandits through¬ 
out India to serve in his Court. The poet, Kali Ibis, was 
raised to a high rank in the reign of this Raja, This Raja, 
in his old age, being defeated by Raja Salbahan, was killed 
in the battle. 

While the Rajas of the Pari Mara dynasty reigned in 
Ujain, the descendants of Indra were possessors of the 
Magadh Des. The founder of this dynasty is Sadrika, who 
is also called Kama Deo or Pamha Kama. After his death, 
six Rajas successively c copied the throne of Magadh, who 
are mentioned as founders of the kingdom in Sanskrit. But 
both the dynasties, Pari Mara and Indra, came to ruin * in a 
short time, and there was a great stir in India, till at last 
the Muhammadans invaded the country, 


l Lit., daily-in creasing. 

% bar-bad, literally means * on the wind.* 
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THE MUHAMMADAN PERIOD. 

Accounts of the Muhammadan period are detailed below :_ 

Chapter L —The reign of the Caliphs, which ended in 861 A.I). 

G/lapter II .—An account of the Ghaznawi Dynasty, begin¬ 
ning with 997 A.D., and ending in 1186 A.D. 

Chapter III. —The Ghori Period, from the beginning of 
1186 A.D. to 1206 A.D. 

Chapter IV. -The Slave Period, from 1206 A.D to 
1288 A.D. 

Chapter V. —The Khilji Period, from 1238 . D. to 
132) A.D. 

Chapter VI. —TheTughktq Period, from 1321 A.D, to 1414 
A.D. 

Chapter VII. —The Saiyid Period, from 1414 A.D. to 1450 
A.D. 

Chapter VIII. —The Lodhi Period, from 1450 A.D. to 1526 
A.D. 

Chapter IX. —The Mughal Period—The Timur Dynasty 
from 1526 A.D. It also contains an account of the 
Suri Dynasty, &c. The Suri Dynasty reigned from 1540 
A.D. to 1556 A.D., and then the Mughal Dynasty ruled 
from 1556 to 1857. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE REIGN OF THE CALIPHS, 

Which eni/ed in the yeab 861 a.d, * 

Among Muhammadans, the army of the Caliph 3 Wahid, 
eon of Abdul Malik, was the first who invaded India; and 
the country lying between the Indus and the Ganges was 
conquered by his General, 13 Muhammad, son of Qasim. He 
marched in India in 705 A. D., an account of which has thus 
been given. Muhammad, son of Qasirn, nephew * (paternal) 
to Flajjaj, son of Yusuf Saqafi, the Governor of Basrah, 
while twenty years of age, came over to Sindh with 6,000 
men, and fought several battles with Raja Daliir, the then 
ruler of Gujrat. The h Raja was defeated and killed. Then 

1 * is the abbreviation of *hawV relating to Christ, ie., the 

Christian ora. 

3 Lit., a successor. 

s Lit., the bead of the army. 


* Lit., brother’s Ron. 
6 Lit., the aforesaid. 
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Muhntnmnd, son of Qasim, marched with an army on 
Ohittor. Afc that time, a. Raja of the Tunr race, who descend¬ 
ed from Panda, occupied the throne of Delhi. Of his des¬ 
cendants, twenty-one Rajas reigned in Delhi till the time of 
An.pad Pat Then Anand Pal adopted 1 * * his grandson, * 
Pirthi Raj, the last Hindu Raja of Delhi, as son; on whose 
death, tlie banner o; the followers of Islam remained fixed 
with great firmness in Delhi for five 8 hundred years. 

There was a great stir in India at the time of the Caliph 
WaIi<T invasion : because the Rajas of the Parmarri race had 
lost all power, the Tuar dynasty had got possession of Delhi, 
the ruler of Gujrat had gained independence, the Grbalots had 
occupied Chittor, and the city of Qanuauj had, after some time 
fallen in the hands of the Kurus. There had been a quite 
different- state of the Northern India : there had been no 
Raja at TJjain, and many new kingdoms had sprung up. The 
Muhammadan conquests produced an altogether new 
management in this country : most of the Rajas paid tributes 
to the Caliph Walid. At that time, all the countries bet¬ 
ween the Ebro, a river in Spain in Europe, on one side, 
and the Ganges, a famous river 4 * in India, on the other, 
were under Muhammadan control. The Musalman rule 
remained in a great flourishing state till the time of the 
Caliph Walid. After his death, the Caliph Mamun, the son 
of Harun Rashid, invaded India, but was defeated by the 
Rajputs. Since that time, the government of the Caliphs 
began to decline, 6 * so that the Musalmans made no other 
attack on India for a hundred and fifty years. After the 
death of the Caliph Harun Rashid, the fifth of the Ab- 
basite 6 Caliphs, the Caliphs became so weak, that the 
governor of every province, having rebelled against the para¬ 
mount power, got an independent sovereignty, and only 

l Lit., took in lap. 

% U>lj.j nawdsa is tlio daughter’s son; and potd is the son’s son. 

8 grjb fanri when preceding jr*» saw, hundred, is often contracted into 
Cdb pan. 

* dnrya , is always masculine, and nadi, feminine; but as the 

Hindus consider most of the Indian rivers as goddesses, the word? Ki? 
Gunyri, the ranges, and h+a. Jamnd, besides the names of ofchor rireis ending 
in <j>, when used singly without beiug preceded by the word 4)^ or 
are feminine. 

6 Lit., to become lazy and weak. 

8 Descending from ( Allas, an uncle of the Prophet Muhammad. 
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Bagdad, with its suburbs, remained under the sway of the 
Caliphs. 

Ismail Samam. 

One of those governors, who, bavin:- rebelled against 'be 
Caliph ot Bagdad, became indepeml. ut ruler, was lsnnil 
Samani, tl.e Governor of Ma-waran-..-Wahr and Khurasan, 
lie rebelled against the King, and became King of Bukhara 
in the year 270 A.H., 1 corresponding to 8t>2 AJ). The rn-o- 
vinces of Kabul, Qandahnr, and Zabulistan eame in his 
possession ; and he made Bukhara his Capital. Four kinus 
m his dynasty reigned on the throne of, Bukhara for. ninety 
jems, .1 lie fourth king, at the time of his death, annoinf- 
ed his son, Mansur, his sucoesssor. But after his death, a 
contention arose among the ministers of the State, as who- 
ther to make that youthful boy, or the uncle» of the 
deceased king, the ruler. At Just, they unanimously re¬ 
solved to act according to the decision of Alaptagin the 
ruler of Khurasan, whose Capital was Ghnznin, Alania-or 
tin ruler of Khurasan, gave his opinion that the uncle of 
the late Sovereign should be made king 5 but the grannies 
ol the iState, had, before this opinion heino* known to them 
appoint- d Mansur as king. When Mansur heard that 
Alaptagui’s opinion was not in his favour, lie was aimry and 
sent tor him to Bukhara; but lie, fearing for bis life, did 
not go there. And as he saw no other protection for him¬ 
self than to gam independence, he resolved to have an 
absolute power; and so lie became an independet t 8 kin<- of 
Gbavmin, and having got possession of Kabul and Oamla- 
har, he made Ghnznin his Capital. Although Several 
generals were sent one after another, by Alaptagm to opuoae 
Mansur, but lie could not be duped by them. He ruled 
m Ghaznii. for fifteen years, and died in B65 A H. 
ponding to 975 A.D, 


Ishaq thl son of Alaptagin. 

Alter the death of Alaptagin, his son, Ishaq Ibn-f- 
Alaptagin, succeeded his father’s throne in 865 All, corres¬ 
ponding to 9/5 A.D. But as he was always suspicious of the 

1 Lfj?' mjri -relating to the Hijral. or the flight of the Prophet Mu¬ 
hammad from Mecca to Medina, which occurred on tho 16th July . r, >2 A I> 

2 Father.? brother is cluichu; mother’s brother, ciyob mthur • 

■d uory sister’s husband, phuphd ; mother’s sister’s husband 

fih dlu. * v 

3 tit,, headstrong. 
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King Mansur, for Mansur looked upon bis father as a rebel 
and a usurper, he, with his general, Sabaktagin, made an 
attack on the King Mansur, and havi ng gained victory over 
him, made him write an agreement to this effect, that Ishaq 
was no doubt the absolute monarch of Khurasan; so that 
Mansur might not again have any claim for Khurasan : and 
then he began to reign absolutely. After two years’ sway, 
Ishaq journeyed to the ever-existing world in the year 367 
A. II., corresponding to 977 A.IX 

Sab a kt a gin. 

On ishaq’s death, there was no person fit for being en¬ 
throned, except Sabaktagin. Originally, Sabaktagin was a 
prince of Iran, who, on account of his poverty, happened to 
be present before Alaptagin, the late King of Ghaznin, and 
who, being considered promising, was bought by the King, 
and by degrees, raised to the rank of general. Wow, he, 
having married the King Alaptagin’s daughter, and thereby 
making himself the son-in-law 1 of the king, seated himself 
on the throne, and in the very first year of lu.s reign, i.e., in 
977 A.D., made an attack on India. Raja Jaipal was, then, 
the Raja of Labor. Sabaktagin conquered Multan ; and 
ha ing subdued several other fortresses, and having plunder¬ 
ed many properties, be returned to bis Capital, Ghaznin. 

Jaipal, thinking that bis dominions might not another 
time be invaded by the Muhammadans, crossed the Indus 
and made an attack on the country possessed by the Musal- 
mans, bub was unsuccessful; and on the contrary, lie was 
■captured and forced to submission, and he agreed to pay an 
annual tribute to the King. The King Sabaktagin ordered 
bun to pay that year’s tribute at that very moment. 52 But as 
he could not supply all the money for tribute there, he asked 
that the King might send bis trustworthy ministers in his 
company to Labor, where he would pay the remaining sum. 
His request was granted. But when he arrived in Labor, 
he made a darbar, and asked for those Brahmins’ advice, 

1 Father-in-law is fyxw* susrd or Mi'isnr; mother-in-law, 

Khvsh+daman: brother-in-law (wife’s brother), did; 

(sisters husband), balin0 '~ l '> sister-in-law (wife’s sister), ^JU tali; 

(brother’s wife), jr jhjj bhuwaj or b/ulb/w. 

8 Observe that the direct oration is generally used in Urdu instead of 
Ahe indirect. 
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who stood on the right hand side of his throne. « Maha¬ 
raja,” responded they, “now there is nothing to fear the 
, er 0>l fa our opinion, it is useless to send him 
the money.” When he asked the General and the military 
Officers of the Chhatri caste, who were on his left hand side, 
they gave out their opinion in these words : “ It behoves 
die ltaja that he should fulfil his promise of paying tribute- 
otherwise i the Muhammadans will make an inroad, and a’ 
war will ensue; the subjects will perish in the war and will 
!»>'subjPcted to hundreds of calamities. Considering these 
difficulties, the payment of tribute is an easy matter. 1 Your 
Majesty* should of course fulfil the promise you have 
made. The Raja was very much displeasedto hear 
it, and refused their request, but be acted according to 
the Brahmin's counsel and imprisoned the King’s 8em>- 
tary. ° 

bhibaktagin wag enraged * to hear this news of breach of 
promise, and he came like a thunder-storm from the west. 

J ie Rajas of Delhi, Ajmere, Kalin jar, Qannauj, and all the 
icajas of the Northern India came to help Raja Jaipal with 
a force, one hundred thousand strong; and the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans came face to face on the bank of the 
■i .amghan. This battle took place to the west of the Indus ; 
ond tiii' Hindus, in that time, did not object to cross the 
river Attock. The Hindus were, at last, defeated and chased 
to the bank of the Indus. ^ After this no other battle was 
fought with the Hindus during the reign of Sabaktagin, 
which lasted twenty years. Having reigned for twenty 
years Sabaktiigm died in 997 A.D. “After him, his youngest 
son, Ismail, became king; but two or three months after, 
ius elder brother Mahmud, who was, really, the heir to the 
crown and the throne, took possession of the kingdom, and 
succeeded to the throne in 997 A.D. 

4 ^1 J wa-illa is taken from Arabic : tho other synonyms are fyj ■< ar-ni 

(Persian) >*> nakln to (Urdu). 

8 Hwzur ( lit. your presence) and janub (lit your threshold) 

vire generally used in addressing superiors. 

8 (jUjax. nUJc bhaui} chafhecur? is, literally, to tnrn up the nose 

and ! . lit the brovv 3 . 

* £?., became fire. 

£ The following different names are given to the Indus :—^ (jj.s 
dartf.i.Mdh.'jS, Atak, 'Abbasln, blao- water), 

u 
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CHAPTER IT. 

(It contains an account of the reign of the Ghacnavi Dynasty, 
which began in 997 A.D., and ended in 1186 A. 0.) 

Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. 

This king is reputed for his being most magnanimous and 
orthodox of all the former kings. Having succeeded to the 
throne, he first annexed Ma-Warau-n-Nahr, a country lying 
between the Caspian Sea 1 and the river Attock, to Iris 
dominions ; and then he turned his attention » towards India, 
which had, up to that time, escaped the assault and plun¬ 
der of the Muhammadans. He made twelve.invasions on 
this country; and in each of his invasions, he returned 
victorious, taking with him an enormous wealth and 
property. 

The First Invasion. 

On the 5th August, 1001 A.D., Sultan Mahmud fought 
trith Raja Jaipal, the ruler of Lahor, in Peshawar, and 
having defeated him, made him prisoner; and then reaching 
the city of Bhatinda, which now lies in the dominions of rhe 
Raja of Patiyala, he plundered that city, and having taken 
all of its wealth and properties, returned to Ghaznin. Having 
arrived there, he released Baja Jaipal and his companions, 

who had been made prisoners, on condition of t.lieir paying 

ransom, and killed those Afghans, who had conspired with 
them, Having been released, Jaipal did not like to live in 
such a disgraceful condition ; and having retired from the 
government of Lahor, he ordered a funeral pile to be made 
for him, and burnt himself alive in it. His son. Anan lpal, 
succeeded him on the throne of Labor, and paid tribute to 
the Sultan of Ghaznin, 

The Second Invasion. 

The reason why the king made this second invasion in 
1004 A.D., was that the Raja of Bhatinda had not paid the 
tribute of his dominions to Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. 
(The Fort of Bhatinda lies to the north Of Bikanir and 
South of Multan). On the arrival of the Sultan, the Raja was 

1 Lit., tlic Green Sea. 

* Lit., turned the rein of bis atfcoutkm. 
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defeated 1 on the lines of entrenchment, round which was a 
fortified trench ; and then be hit! himself in that fort. The 
fort was beseiged for three days, and at last Mahmud was 
victorious. The Baja committed suicide»; and Sultan Mah- 
mud returned to Ghaznin triumphant and victorious, and 
carried with him a large quantity of wealth. 

The Third Invasion . 

The cause that led to this invasion, in 1005 A. D., was that 
Abu-hFath Lodi, the Governor of Multan, notwithstanding 
of Ids being a Muhammadan, had conspired with Anandpal, 
disregarded the obedience of the Sultan, and rebelled 
against him. The Sultan, therefore, made an a tfcact; and 
Raja Anandpal, the ruler of Labor, was met with, at 
Peshawar, The Raja, being defeated, fled to Sudihra, 
which is situated near Wazirabad. The Sultan pursued 
him, till he fled away to Kashmir. Having reached Multan, 
Sultan Mahmud lay seige to the fortress for seven days ; 
till at last, Abn-l-Fath Lodi made submission to him,, 
and agreed to pay a double amount of the former tri- 
, bute. The Sultan then returned to Ghaznin victorious and 
triumph an t. 

The Fourth Invasion . 

As Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin had been engaged in war 
with Ailak Khan, the ruler of Tartary, lie could for some 
time, pay no heed to punish Anandpal, the Raja of Labor, 
for his mischief. Mow, the said King, having done with 
the expedition of Tartary, collected a large army, and in the 
spring of 1008 A.D., corresponding to 899 A. EL, marched 
towards India. Anandpal, too, had not been heedless, but he 
knew very well that he would march against him; so he sent 
messengers to all the Rajas of India, showing them the 
necessity of expelling Musalmans out of India, as far they 
could, and that if they, one and all, opposed Mahmud, the 
religion of Islam could not spread in India, to check which 
was very expedient. As all the Rajas had already disliked 
Muhammadans, these messengers made further effect on 
tlieir heart. Thus, the Rajas of Maldah, Ujain, Gwalior, 

1 GLflff Jchan&t to eat, is figuratively used for to sulfai’, to undorgo, c.g. y 
LLjf jU vidr fchdna, to bo beaten, oil lit klulnii , to be Hcked. 

: Another very common expression for committing suicide is 

inkruUkuiihi karnd. * 
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Kaliiijar, Della, and Ajmere, all joined together, and 
marched with their armies to the Punjab. Such a large 
force had never been collected before. .... 

When Mahmild saw such a large army, which he had not 
anticipated, he was confounded, and contrary to his con¬ 
stant habit, he did nbt run o.ver to the enemy s army, but 
stayed near Peshawar in front of the enemy s force. On 
account of his delay, the whole force of the foe was gather¬ 
ed. It is said that the Hindus made a great combination 
in this war, and even the Hindu women sold their jewels 
and melted their ornaments and turned them into silver or 
gold, in order to collect money for the purpose, and sent it, 
from distant 1 places, for expenses in the Hindu army. All 
the Bajas were ready, with all their hearts, to die, and were 
determined not to let the Muhammadans move a step for¬ 
ward . and the Kaltkhars and other warlike lull tribes joined 
together and surrounded Mahmud on all sides. So Malimua 
caused a ditch to be dug on all the four sides of Ins army. 
Notwithstanding sue!’, a large force arid firm determination 
of the enemy, no effect was produced on Mahmud s valour 
and bravery $ though there was a little mismanagement. 
The two armies lay face to face for forty days. Mahmud 
wished to make an attack from front, and so he sent a be- 
•fitting army of archers for an assault, bo that the it items 
may come against them. But the result was contrary 
to his expectations. The Kakkhars, following Mahmud * 
army bare-headed and bare-footed, and with great force 
and rapidity, made an attack on the mam army, and 
drawing their swords and daggers, began to kill the horses 
and horsemen, till at last about 4,000 Mnsalmans were 
slain; and the engagement grew more furious every moment. 

In the meantime, Mahmud came to know that an arrow 
had struck the forehead of the elephant, on which his enemy 
was riding, in such a way, that the animal turned back and 
through 9 fear of the warfare, could not stand m the battle¬ 
field. ° When the Hindus saw that their general was not m 

1 Tho repetition of an Adjective indicates the plurality of the noun 
following it ■, JJ* (Hr (Ur jaghett, distant places i 

(Kchchhi achchhi chuen, good things. 

8 ^ jlxs / jr Kv mare generally denote ii * through* or *on account of $ e.g. f 

Cji jar ke mare, through fear ; M«■£&» he ™* re > oa 

aocouxit of joy. 
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the field, they relaxed and dispersed, and the battle was 
■won by Mahmud. Fie sent a select army of ten thousand 
men m their pursuit; and the number of 'the Hindus killed 
while running away, was double that of the Muhammadans. 
A,tev that, Mali mud never gave the Hindus an opportunity 
tor gathering He pursued them to the Punjab, and there' 
he came to learn that they were in such a confused and 
disordered state, that he would, very well, plunder any city 
he might find in a flourishing condition, fie then proceed¬ 
ed to sack Nagar Kot. 

place of Hindus* worship was situated at the foot of 
the Himalayas. As some flames of fire issued forth from 
the earth, it was considered sacred and holy by the Hindus • 
and they placed there all the money that were collected from 
charity and religious offerings.* This place contained such a 
large quantity of jewels, silver, and gold as could not be found 
m any Raja’s treasures ; for the place being considered safe 
and holy, the treasures of every Raja lay collected there. 
And as all the Rajas had conjointly attacked Mahmud, there 
was no army there; only the Hindu worshippers wore the 
guards of that countless treasure, who, only seeing Mahmud’s 
lace, submitted to him and opened the doors. The 
king, in company of some of his grandees, entered the 
temple; and no sooner he saw the treasure, than he took 
i! °ii 1 ^‘ . r x million gold coins, seven hundred maunds 
ot gold and silver bricks, two hundred maunds of pure gold 
two thousand maunds of impure silver, twenty maunds of 
jewels, which consisted of pearls, uioringas, diamonds, and 
rubies, and lay boarded rip from the time of Raja Blum 
came m to Mahmud’s possession; and be, taking with him 
all these riches, returned to Ghaznin. The next year be 
made a great feast, in which he exhibited the Indian b >oty 
to all of bis subjects in Ghaznin. The feast, which was 
performed on a spacious plain, lasted for three days ; and 
some of the wealth was distributed among Mu lias 8 aiid other 
deserving persons as charity. 

The Fifth Invasion . 

In 1010 A.D., corresponding to 401 A.H. he again came 

to India on some business; and having conquered Multan 

1 A religions offering made by a Hindu is charUwu; while that 

made by a Muhammadan is nazr, or jUi tUyaz. 

8 Atullii r is a. Muhammadan priest. 
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and talcing its Governor, Abu-I-Path Lodi, as prisoner, lie 
returned to Ghfifmiu. 

The Sixth Invasion .. 

The next year, Saltan Mali mud made an attack on 
Thaneswar, which lies in the Panjab, plundered the temple, 
which was considered very sacred by the Hindus, burnt 
away the city, and taking innumerable Hindus as prisoners, 
returned to Ghaznin. He had done all this before the 
Hindus could gather and prepare themselves to oppose him. 

The Seventh and the Eighth Invasions. 

After three years, he twice invaded Kashmir, While 
going back, his army missed the way. The winter had set 
in ; so many of Ins 'men perished ; but the loss was not 
great. 

The Ninth Invasion. 

Tn this invasion, Sultan Mahmud, intending to march to 
Central India, went to the Ganges. According to the 
Tarikb-i-Pirishta, Mahmud, this time, took with him one 
hundred thousand cavalry and twenty thousand infantry, 
and did not let the soldiers of the newly conquered countries 
to live in those countries, so that they might not do any 
mischief; but with some stratagem, tempting them to 
obtain booty, and taking them with him, he invaded India. 
He marched on for three months, in 1017 A.D., correspond¬ 
ing to 408 A. II.., and having crossed seven rivers, he came 
to~ such a country that he had never seen, and wholly 
depended upon his wit and knowledge in this journey. 
Leaving Peshawar and going near Kashmir, lie marched 
along the foot 1 of the mountains, where all the rivers were 
fordable; and having crossed the Jumna, he entered into 
Qannanj. In those days, the City of Qanuauj was in a 
great flourishing state and although it was not one of the 
largest among its neighbouring Capitals, yet it was the 
richest. As the Raja of that place had been unaware of 
that expedition, he, thinking himself helpless, came out of 
the city with hie family, and gave himself up to Mahmud. 
Mahmud, seeing him in this state, took pity on him, and 

1 The repetition of adverbs of places, such as, niche niche 

Hfar tipar gives tlie force of * going along.* 
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after three days, made over to him the city of Qannauj, and 
did not do him any harm. The Sultan and the Raja made 
terms with each other to this effect, that if an enemy made 
an attack on anyone of them, the other would help him 
and his heirs. After that Mahmud came to Mathra, which 
is famous for its being the birth-place of Krishna, and is 
a great centre of Hindu pilgrimage. 1 The Sultan seclced 
the city, broke the idols, demolished the temples, and made 
58,000 inhabitants of that city prisoners. 

The Tenth Invasion , 

In 1022 A.I)., corresponding to 418 A.H., Sultan Mahmud 
made an attack on Raja Anancbi, the Raja, of Kalin jar in 
Bnndelkhamh The motive of this invasion was, that Raja 
Ananda, the Raja of K a Unjar, was displeased to know that 
the Raja of Qannauj had made submission to the Sultan, 
and taking with him the neighbouring Rajas attacked 
Qannauj. But as on the occasion of Mahmud's ninth in¬ 
vasion, the Sultan and the Raja of Qaunnuj had come upon 
this mutual understanding, that if anyone of them was 
attacked by a foe, the other would assist him, so Mahmud, 
bearing I bis news, came to his assistance. But before 
Mnhmud arrived, the Raja of Qannauj had been murdered ; 
go lie made an attack on the Raja of KaHnjar, but could 
not inflict proper punishment on him. 

The Eleventh Invasion. 

In the year 1023 A.D., corresponding to 414 A.H., Sultan 
Mahmud led an invasion against Raja Jaipal It. This Raja 
was the successor of Raja Aimndpal, and he had rebelled 
against Sultan Mahmud By this invasion, Lahore was 
annexed to the conquered territories of the Sultan of 
Glmznin; and from this time a. Muhammadan Military 
Station was established in India, before which the Islamic 
army had nob made a permanent residence in this country. 

The Twelfth Invasion . 

The last and the greatest of Mahmud s invasions was that 
made on Somnat. This temple was considered very sacred 
by the Hindus, and was situated on a hillock in tiro north 

1 A pilgrimage*, mo do by a Mnhammadao bo Mecca, Is Hajj, and to 

f ♦ 

other holy places, such ub Medina, &o., is Uyarat ; and that made by 

a Hindu to some of his temples, is (Irath or jail'd . 
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of the Gujrat peninsula. The Sultan, with an army, 
marched from Gbaznin in the month of September, 1024 
A.D., corresponding to 415 A.TL, and arrived at Multan iu 
October; and having loaded twenty thousand camels 1 with 
munitions, he proceeded towards Somnat through the 
deserts. In the way, he plundered A j mere, and thence 
directly marched to Summit. On hie arrival, he found 
that the temple was situated in a peninsula, and an army 
obstructed the isthmus connecting it with the continent, * 
and an army was stationed at each corner. In the mean¬ 
time, the Hindus sent a messenger to him, who brought the 
message that if be wished to save his life, he should cease 
from that act of disrespect, or their god would ruin him. 
Mahmud ordered the archers to move forward and begin 
pouring showers of arrows. Thus in a short time, the 
Hindu array, that guarded the walls, was killed. Seeing 
this, the Hindus lost all their senses, prostrated themselves 
on the ground before the idols, and began crying and weep¬ 
ing. But when the Muhamtnadans began to scale the walk 1 
of the temple, the Hindus confronted them with such a 
valour, that the Musalmnns vrere repulsed with a heavy loss.* 
They again made an assault the next day, but for no 
purpose 

On the third day, the neighbouring Rajas came on to 
save Hie temple, and a fierce battle ensued; but no party 
was victorious. Sardar Bairam Deo and Sardar Dabshalim, 
the renowned grandees of Gujrat, came to assist the Hindus. 
Sultan Mahmud, then, thinking that it was the first time 
that he was defeated in India, thus excited the religious 
fervour of his army, that he prostrated himself on the 
ground before God and begged His assistance, and calling 
las military officers, he said, “ Wo shall now either be 
victorious, or be honoured with martyrdom.** 8 Having 
heard this, the whole-army was ready to die, and at last fought 
with such a zeal, 4 that it gained victory. Seeing this, the 

f A noun followed by a numeral adjective, in Urdn, i 3 generally need in 
the singular number. 

8 J* barr is land, and bahr is vvator ; while j* burr-i.a'gatn (lit. 
the greater land) is a continent. 

8 Being killed in a war by an infidel is considered §hahddat i 

martyrdom, by a Muhammadan, whereby be ia sure to get eternal salvation. 

A martyr is shahid. 

4 Lit., boiling* 
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soldiers that guarded the temple, evacuated it through fear, 
and tied away ; and Sultan Mahmud entered it. There were 
golden idols placed in it; and among them, the image of Sora- 
uat was five yards in length, of which, two yards was buried 
under ground and three yards was above it. Saltan 
Mahmud himself shot it with an arrow, and thus broke its 
nose, and ordered it to be broken to pieces. The Brahmins, 
gathering together, prostrated themselves on the ground be- 
lore him, and begged him not to break their god, instead of 
which they showed their willingness to give him a large sum 
of money. Mahmud declined ; and although his minister 
was inclined to take that largo amount of money, yet 
M ahmud said that he did not wish himself to be called an 
idol-seller, on the day of resurrection, but an idol-breaker, ft 
is said, that when the idol was broken, ho much jewels, 
pearls, diamonds, and rubies were found in its cavity, that 
their price was several times greater than the money they 
had been willing to pay. When lie travelled with all this 
plunder to Chaznin, the Jats, in the way, assaulted him 
several times in the desert near Multan; on account pf 
which, lie made another invasion the next year, in 1029 
A.H., punished 1 the Jats severely, and almost annihilated 
them. 

After that, he conquered Khurasan and went to Gbaznin, 
where he fell ill, and on the 29th April, 1080, he died at the 
age of sixty-three. Some poet has thus composed the 
Taeikh of his death :— 

The Qitah* of the date of the death of Sultan 
Mahmud Ghaznaioi . 

Marched off from this world at last, 

Alas, Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin. 

When 1 began to ponder over its date, 

My heart said, “ Shak-baz-i~jinan” z (The royal falcon 
of Paradise), 420 A.H. 


gosh-toMt is, literally, pulling the ear, and hence ehastisemen 


* A, collection of distichs corresponding in measure and rhyme, but 
without a mafia 1 . 

3 Every letter of the Arabic Alphabet has a certain ' alno attached to 
it.. The Orientals are fond of giving their books and oven sons such names, 
the value of whose letters, added together, givo the dates of tho compilation 
of the book or the birth of the child, it is an ingenious method indeed, as 
by thi«, the dates of important historical events eau easily be found out. 

4 
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The historians have diverse opinions as regards the 
character of Mahmud. Some say that he was one of the 
good, just, equitable, and god-worshipping Kings of his 
age i while others say that he was a tyrant, a covetous 
person, and a plunderer. In short, his disposition was of a 
curious nature, which contained conflicting characteristics. 
In his time, the city of Ghaznin, in the eastern countries, 
was the fountain of knowledge and eminence. During his 
reign, lived the following famous authors—(1.) Firdausi, who 
composed the Shalwmma; (2) ITnsuri, who is a renowned 
philosopher and poet; and (3) Abr Raihan, the Astrologer, 
who was sent to him from Baghdad by Marnun Rashid, and 
who lived in company of the king. 

Sultan Masud . 

After the death of Sultan Mahmud of Gbnznin, his two 
sons, who were twin brothers, survived him. The eldest w.is 
named Sultan Muhammad, who was kind-hearted and affable, 
and was more loved by the king. His younger brother was 
Masud, who, like his father, was furious and enterprising. 
As Mahmud had presumed that, after his death, a quarrel 
would arise among the two brothers for the throne, he had, 
in his life-time, made over the government of Ma-Warau-n- 
Nahr, whose capital was Jurjan, to Sultan Muhammad, and 
had made Masud the ruler of the eastern portion of his 
dominions. 

On the death of Sultan Mahmud, his eldest son, Sultan 
Muhammad, succeeded to the crown and throne. As soon 
ns he sat on the throne, Masud wrote to him that he had no 
desire of sovereignty, but he only wished that the three 
provinces, that he had conquered with the dint of sword, 

Thor© i3 a combination of eight meaningless words, named abjad, having 
a fixed value for ouch of its letters, which tho reader must commit to 
memory. 

They aro;— 

zazzagk ft/i'hlchaz qara§Jmt ta'faf kalimcin hut it hawwaz abjad 

CS8 oSS Soco 90807060 50 40 SO 20 10 9 8 7 6 5 4,3 2 1 

goo ooo code 

Now, in the present instance, the values of the letters ot vjjUa. 


added together, we get 300 •*l464-2-fl47 + 3 + 50+l+60 = 420 A.H., the 
date of the death of Sultan Mahmud. 
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might remain in his possession, and the khutbah 1 be read 
lii his name in them. Muhammad, however, refused his 
request; and therefore, Masud collected an army, made an 
attack on Gbaznin, and was victorious, and having im¬ 
prisoned Muhammad, caused his eyes to be taken out. All 
this warfare took place in the same year in which Sultan 
Mahmud died ; and in that very year, Masud, too, took 
possession of the throne. But what he had expected, did 
not come into existence; but on the contrary, bis kingdom 
began to decline every day. The Saljuq tribe got hold 
of the western province ; and they did not cease making 
attacks, until# they were given a portion of the Province of 
Gbaznin. In 1033 A.D., Sultan Masud invaded India and 
subdued Kashmir; and the next year, he was engaged in 
repulsing the Saljuq tribe to the west; and Jai Singh, the 
Commander of the Indian armies, was sent by him to 
punish & it. From this, it appears, that the Hindus, in those 
days, did not object to crossing the river Attock, and the Mu- 
bammadan kings appointed the Hindus to high ranks in 
their army. 

In 1030 A.D., Masud again invaded India, subdued the 
Fort of Hansi. by blockading it, demolished all its temples, 
and seized its properties. While going back, lie appointed 
his son as governor of Multan. When Masud had been in 
India, his enemies, having gained power, made a great stir 
in Ma-Warnu-n-Nahr. So, when he returned to Gbaznin, 
he was obliged to go to Ma-Waniu-n-Nahr to resist those 
enemies just in the winter season ; but having fought with 
them, lie was defeated. He was pursued by Tughral Beg 
Turkman to Gbaznin ; and the latter, having reached that 
place, plundered the royal stable, looted some part of the 
city, and took possession of it. So, Masud Shah agreed to 
give him some place for his residence in his country, in order 
to protect himself from the attacks of the Turkmans, to which 
they consented. But having gained power, they again began 

1 A sermon which the M otlh or preacher recites on the pnlpit in 

the noon-service of the congregational mosque on Friday. It consists* of ex¬ 
pressions of praise to God, blessings on the Prophet Muhammad and his family 
and companions, prayer for the Muhammadans in general, and especial'y for 
the reigning sovereign, and admonitions to the audience. 

* Observe that the sentence following a word meaning ‘until,’ in Uni i , 
is always negative. 

8 Lit., knocking the head, from aar, the head, and hob. from 

kofton to knock. 
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to attack Masud. Masud finding himself unable to vie with 
them, intended to go to India to collect armies. With 
this purpose, 1 he took all the money and wealth out of 
the fort, and loading them on camels, he proceeded to Labor. 
In this state of distress, he took bis blind brother, Mu¬ 
hammad, also with him, whom, nine years ago. he himself 
had made blind. When he arrived at the bank of the 
Indus, his armies rebelled against him, and began to rob 
all the properties that were loaded on camels’ backs : but 
fearing that the King might, in revenge, punish * them 
severely, they made his blind brother, Muhammad Shah, 
king. Wherefore, Muhammad Shah, coming out of the 
prison, sat on the throne, and having dethroned Masud 
Shah, made him prisoner. But Muhammad, on account 
of his blindness, was unable to perform the affairs of the 
state; so he made over the kingdom to his son, Ahmad. 
As soon as Ahmad sat on the throne, he caused Masud to 
be buried alive. In short, there was a time, when Masud 
had caused his brother’s eyes to be taken out; and now, 
in its retaliation, it fell in his lot to see even a worse day 
than that at the hands of his own nephew. 3 How true 
has some poet said —llubai *— 

0 friend, if thou wilt grieve any body, 

Thou must remember, that thou shalt also have no rest. 

I f in this world of recoiupensation, hark! 0 careless one, 
Thor wilt do injustice to-day, thou shalt receive the 
same to-morrow. 6 

Sultan Mauoud Ion-i-Masud. 

When Maudud, the son of Masud, who was the Governor 
of Balkh, heard the news of Iris father’s murder, he im¬ 
mediately marched from Ghaznin, and lie was enthroned by 

1 badin-i^riya! ia a compound of three words, y ba, with 

in, this, and Jk^ khayiil, thought. Tint in tho compound, Ibo I of 
has been changed into •>. 

* Observe the negntivo sense of the Urdu sentence. 

8 Father's brother’s son or father's sister's son is Ihatijd , whih 

mother's brothers or mother's sister's son is bhdnjd. 

* A stanza of four lines, 

* Observe the beanty in the expression kbji' *„/ pdn ^ ^hioh in the 
three lines of the stanza, has three different meaning \ 
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the people of that place in 1040 A. D. He met Muhammad 
and Ahmad at Laghuman, and defeated and killed them. 
His brother was now his only foe, who claimed to be king 
by the dint of ids sword. He also fought with him and was 
victorious; and the latter, after a few clays, was found dead 
in his bed b Owing to these domestic squabbles and the 
rebellion* of the Turkmans in the west, the Hindus were 
again ambitious. Accordingly, the Raja of Delhi collected a 
large force and took possession of Thanesar, Han si, Nagar 
Kot, and several other towns. The temples were rebuilt; 
and the idols, broken by the Muhammadans, were replaced 
by other ones ; and thus the worship 8 of those idols began 
anew. Thousands of people rushed in from all parts of the 
country for worshipping: Rajas gave offerings; and thus, 
wealth was stored up to the same extent, as it had been 
before its being plundered by the Musalmans. And the 
Hindus were so much encouraged, that they beseiged Labor, 
the Musalman capital. Although the Muhammadans came 
out of the city aria dispersed the Hindus, yet those terri¬ 
tories, that were taken away by the Hindus, remained in 
their possession during the time of Maudud. The reign of 
Sultan Maudud lasted for nine years and ended in 1049 
A/D. After his death, in the space of nine years, four 
kings, one after another, succeeded to the throne of Qhassnin, 
till 1058 A.D., of which, it is unnecessary to give a detailed 
accou n t. 

Sultan Ibrahim, 

Sultan Ibrahim occupied the throne in 1058 A.I). Tt is 
said, that he was a very pious, learned, and orthodox king. 
He wrote several complete copies of the Holy Koran with ins 
own hands, and sent them to Mecca and Medina, In his 
reign also, the Turkmans made violent attacks; but on 
condition of the Turkmans' making no further encroach¬ 
ments, he made over all those principalities to them forever, 
that they had conquered. They, however, consented to the 
terms, and stuck to it. Having thus been in good terms with 
the western enemies, he made preparations for an inroad 
on the east to frustrate the ambitions of the Hindus. It is 

1 Lit*, sleeping place. 

* Lit., rearing the head. 

8 Worshipping an idol by a Hindu ia piija ; whereas the prayer marl 
by a Muhammadan, a Christian, ora Jew is jUj namaz. 
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said that he went so far in India, that no one of his ances¬ 
tors had stepped in there, and took a hundred thousand of 
Hindu captives with him to Ghaznin. This king ruled for 
forty years ; and his reign ended in the year 1098 A.D. 

Sultan Masud Ibn-i-Ibrahim. 

After Ibrahim, his son, Masud, who was very kind-hearted 
and good-natured, became king. During his reign, the 
country enjoyed a great peace: neither there was any 
domestic quarrel, nor there was any attack made front out¬ 
side. Having governed his kingdom for sixteen years, he 
passed away from this transient world. 

Sultan Arsalan. 

After Masud, his son, Arsalan, sat on the throne, who, no 
sooner became king, than he began to seize his brothers. 
But Bahrain fled to bis maternal uncle, T San jar Turkman, 
and asked him for assistance. He helped him ; and accord¬ 
ingly, an army of the Turkmens made an attack on Ghaznin, 
: nd having reached that place, they turned out Arsalan. But 
Arsalan, having come back, fought with them and again 
took possession of the throne; and at last, after four years* 
rule, ho was killed. 

Sultan Bahkam. 

Bakram, now, without any contention, became heir to the 
throne. He ruled with a great wisdom and sagacity, and 
greatly honoured learned men. lie reigned for thirty-five 
years, and in the last days of his rule, he had to be involved 
in strifes with the dynasty of Gkor, who, after a short time, 
extinguished the lamp of the Ghaznawi Dynasty and glorified 
their own rule. 


CHAPTER III.—THE REIGN OP THE DYNASTY 
OF GHOR. 

(from 1186 A.D. to 1206 A.D.) 

Muhammad Qurunu-n^Dnsr Ghori. 

Ghor is the name of a place, which is situated at the dis¬ 
tance of seven or eight miles from Qandahar. One of the 


Vide note 2 on pngo 16. 
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chiefs of that place, named Aazzu-d-Din Husain, gained a 
great honour and influence in the Court of Sultan Masul 
Shah, the son of Mahmud Ghaznawi. He was raised to 
such a high rank, that Sultan Masud married him to one 
of his daughters, and gave him the government of Glior. 
From her/ seven children were bora to him, whom he gave 
the title of The Seven Planets. 1 One of them was named 
Qutubu-d-Din, who was married to a daughter of Sultan 
Bahrain. But Sultan Bah ram caused the death of his son- 
in-law, Qn mbu-d-Din, on account of some of his faults. 

Saifu-d-Din. 

His brother, Saifu-d-Din, proceeded to take revenge of 
his bloodshed, and having turned him out of Ghazniu, took 
possession of it. But he could not please the subjects, who 
desired to see Bahrain king. Seeing this, Bahrain came of 
a sudden to Ghazniu, and having taken Saifu-d- Pin pri¬ 
soner. blackened his face, made him publicly exposed and 
then beheaded him. 

AiiAU-d-Din. 

When Saifu-d-Din’? brother, Alau-d-Din came to know this, 
he collected a large force, and made an attack on Ghazniu 
to take revenge of bis brother’s death ; and a great battle 
ensued. Bahrain being defeated, fled to India ; and having 
undergone many hardships there, he died* in 1152 A.D. 

In this way, the Ghaznin rule was extricated from the 
countries lying to the west of the Indus. Alau-d-Din, having 
sacked Ghaziun, returned to his capital, Firoz-Koh. Sui- 
tan Sanjar Turkman again invaded Ghazniu, confronted 
Alau-d-Din, and defeated him. But as he heard of some 
disturbances going on in Khurasan, he was obliged to return 
to that place to suppress it, and left Alau-d-Din here in 
charge of the throne. 

Allau-d-Din died 8 in 1156 A.D., and after him, his son 
became king; but in that very year, he was killed by some 

1 sab'uh sniyarnh , the Seven Planets, ar<« Shams, the 

Sun Qamar , the Moon-, b*) Zukrah , Venus ,• C MusktarQ Jupiter j 

cUj Zufcaly Saturn; Minifa, Mars j and 'Ufar id, Mercury. 

2 Lit., Ilia soui was surrendered to God. 

8 Lit., departed this life (from naql, to remove, to transfer). 
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chief, Aftei him, his paternal cousin * took possession of 
the throne of Ghazni n, and appointed his brother, 8 Shababu-d- 
Din, alias Muhammad Ghori. Although Muhammad Ghori 
was victorious and triumphant in every country, and the 
atrcngth and development of the government of Ghor owed 
their existence solely to him, but he did not revolt against 
hi8 brother for his whole life for twenty-nine years, and 
continued to obey him. 

Ehusuau Shah, 

Khusrau, the son of Bahrain, came to Labor, and made 
that ity his capital. Out of the late 8 Sultan Mahmud 
Ghaznavi’s dominions, only one of the Indian provinces, 
Labor, remained in possession of his descendants. After 
seven years’ rule, Kbusrau died in Labor. 

Khuskau Malik. 

After him, his son, Kbusrau Malik, sat on the throne o 
Labor, and took possession of all those provinces of India, 
that had once been possessed by his ancestors. Having come 
in possession of Ghaznin, Sultan Muhammad Ghori invaded 
India, and beseiged Labor, but could not conquer it, and 
was obliged to negotiate with Kbusrau Malik. After four 
years, the engagement was broken, and Muhammad Ghori 
beleaguered Labor a second time, but this year too, he was 
unsuccessful. 4 After some time, he made a third invasion 
and was victorious. But this victory was gained through a 
deceit, for be, at first, sent message to Kbusrau Malik 
for making peace; and to indicate his sincerity, lie sent 
to him his son, whom he had taken as hostage on condition 
of peace. That old king came out ot the city to receive his 
son; and Muhammad Ghori, taking with him twenty 

1 Father’s brother’s son. It is also called chacherd bhtfh 

Thus, father’s sister’s son is pKupherd bhai, mother’s brother's 

son, wameriu bhd'i, and mother’ sister sou, J^lA khalerd 

Ihd'h 

8 haq'iql or ’£*• saga bha i is own or full brother. 

8 L\L> on whom God has had mercy (from rahm } to have mercy). 
This term is only applied to Muhammadan dead persons : whereas, the term 
used fci non-Muslims is mntawaffif, doceasod. 

* Lit. f was hopeless (from yds, hopelessness). 
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thousand horsemen, all of a sudden surrounded the palace of 
Kimeruu Malik. When Kliusrau Malik saw no way or 
escaping, he entreated the enemy. Muhammad Glion asked 
for Labor being surrendered to him; and Khusrau imme¬ 
diately evacuated it. In this way, the kingdom of the 
House of Ghaznin was also extinct in India, in 1180 A.D. 

StttiTAN Muhammad Ghobi. 

Before giving an account of Sultan Muhammad Ghori, it 
is necessary to state, that from the time of Sultan Mahmud 
Glmznawi, no king did yet permanently settle at the throne 
of Delhi, but they all remained keeping possession of Multan 
an.! Labor only. Whenever the royal army advanced 
forward, the Hindus, paying them some money, made them 
retreat; and the Hindu Rajas sat majestically in their 
capitals, 1 as usual: and while the power of the House of 
Ghaznin decreased, that of the Hindu Rajas increased. 
But now, such a. violent storm passed over India, that it 
swept away all the Rajas from their thrones, and the Mu¬ 
hammadan kings took possession of the throne ol Delhi. In 
1191 , when Muhammad Ghori, having conquered Blmtinda, 
returned home. Raja Pirthi Raj, the Raja of Delhi, having 
collected nil his armies and assistants, that were about two 
hundred thousand men, inarched to rescue Bhatinda. 
Muhammad Ghori, having heard this, proceeded to defend 
that citv. The two armies met each other at Teraori, 

which is situated at a distance of fourteen miles from 

Thanesar; and the fighting began. Muhammad Ghori dis- 
plnvcd a great courage ; but at last, his army took flight, 
lie’, being helpless, returned to Ghor, and inflicted severe 
punishment on those officers, on account of whose cowardice, 
he had lost the battle, and dismissed them ; and Bhatinda 
was again taken by the Hindus. 

Raja Pirthi Raj was very proud of this victory; but he 
at l ist, made himself such an idle person, that he, day and 
nudit, lay in luxury among women. While Muhammad 

Ghori was so much ashamed of it, that he was always 

absorbed in the thought of how to conquer India, so much 
so, that he deprived himself even of the enjoyments of 

1 raj-dhdni is a Hindi word; while the Urdu wolds meaning 

the snmo, generally used by MuhamniadauH are ,> clarr ■• lUunat, 

daru-r-liydufltf &c., taken from the Arabic. 

5 
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sleeping ami eating* Ho, at last, taking with him twenty 
thousand Scythian horsemen, crossed the Indus 5 and at 
first, sent orders to Pirtki Baj to accept the faith of Islam, 
and mat on 1 s refusal, the result would not be good* Pirthi 
fin/}, being busy with liis sensual enjoyments, vainly told 
him in reply, that if he wanted his own welfare, he 
should go back. The Raja of Delhi had with him one 
hundred and fifty officers, more than three hundred thou¬ 
sand cavalry and infantry, and three thousand elephants. 
Such a large force came to face Muhammad Ghori. The 
Gkagra intervened the two armies, on one side of which 
lay Pirthi Raj, and on the other, the Muhammadan 
army. Muhammad Ghori, hearing that proud J reply, sent 
words to him, that he, being a subordinate of his brother, 
would take his opinion. When the Hindus came to know 
this reply from him, they thought that he had got frighten¬ 
ed, and they, in the night, fearlessly indulged in luxuries. 
Muhammad Ghori, finding them unmindful, crossed the 
river in the middle of the night, and made an attack at day- 
broak. The fighting went on furiously till midday, 3 when the 
Hindus, being defeated, gave way. The Raja of Chittor, 
together with his Rajputs, made a strong resistance, but 
was, at last, billed in that battle. Raja Pirthi Raj was 
taken prisoner by the Muhammadans 5 and they came in 
possession of a large wealth. Hearing the news of this 
defeat, the Rajas of great cities became submissive to the 
Muhammadans. 

Muhammad Ghori made an attack on Chittor, conouered 
it, and killed thousands of its inhabitants. After that, he 
came to Delhi ; and the son of Raja Pritki Raj, who had 
taken possession of the throne in place of his father, soon 
submitted to him; and so Delhi escaped being plundered. 
Then Muhammad Ghori, leaving his favourite slave, Qutubu- 
d-Din Aibak, near Delhi, and giving him a well-disciplined 
array, returned to Ghaznin. Qutubu-d-Din, who, like 
Muhammad Ghori, was an able and enterprising person, 
soon subdued Meerut, and having taken possession of Delhi, 
in ide it his capital. Prom that time, the Hindu kingdom 
came to an end. 

1 Lit., mixed with pride. 

3 Midday is { fom.) do pahar, and afternoon ; (tern.) 

•n pahar or (mas.) thru pahar, afternoon; r “i 

nidnight $ and (mas.) pichhlfi pahar , night-fall. 
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After some time, Muhammad Ghori again returned from 
Ghaznin, and brought with liira a new army from that 
place, and then made an attack on Raja dai* Chand, the 
ruler of Qannauj. The Raja was killed by an arrow of 
Qutubu~&-I)in, and many Hindus were slain. Out of seven 
hundred elephants, that had been sent against the Muham¬ 
madans, ninety were captured by them, one of which was 
white. He, afterwards, went to Benares, and having de¬ 
molished one thousand temples there, returned to Ghaznin. 
The next year, Qutubu-d-Bin attacked Gujrat, and having 
plundered all its wealth, subdued it. After some time, 
Muhammad Ghori heard the new's of his brother’s death, 
and so he went to Ghaznin, and there he was crowned ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary custom. 

Once more lie came to India ; and as he was going back 
from Delhi with the plunder to Ghaznin, he was killed by 
the Khakkars near Labor in this way, that some men, in the 
night, entered his room, and finding him asleep, killed him 
with daggers on the 2nd Sbaban,» 002 A.H., corresponding 
to 1206 A.D. Qutubu-d-Din was also with him at that 
time. It was Muhammad Ghori, who had been the cause 
of the rise of the House of Glior, and with him also, it 
came to an end. He altogether made nine attacks on India, 
like Mahmud of Ghaznin. Muhammad Ghori ruled for 
thirty-two years, out of which, * he assisted his brother for 
twenty-nine years, and for three years, he was a permanent 
king. In the reign of this King, Ckangez Klnm laid the 
foundation of the Mughal Empire, which extended from the 
Caspian Sea to China and Siberia. 

1 The twelve lunar Arabic month 3 are : — (1) (V** Mvharram ; (2) J*** 

Safari (3) Rahi'u-l-Aivwal ; (4) Rabi t u*g-&dnt t or 

RalVu-l-AfcJiir ; (5) Jumdda-l- Vlq. j (6) JmidA > 

x Saniyah, or Jumadad-UMrq ; ( 7 ) Rajah ; ( 8) 

Sha'b&n \ Ramazan j ( 10 ) t)f yS* ghawwdlZUQtfd, 

Zi-l.Qa‘dah ; and (12) Zi-Hijj, or 

2 M*ssr , f y az~th) jumlah is a compound of three words, jl *i> from; 

that; and jumlah, wholo, 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE RULE OP THE SLAVES. 

(From 1206 A.D. to 1283 A.D.) 

(1) Qutubn-d-Din; (2) Altamsh; ($> Raziyah Regain; 
(4) Nasiru-d-Din Mahmud; (5) Ghayasu-d-Din Balban; (6) 
Kaiqubad. 

Qtjtubu-d-Din Aibak. 

The first Muhammadan king of the Slave Dynasty, i> 
India, was Qutubu-d-Din Aibak, who was the slave of Sultan 
Muhammad Ghori. When Muhammad Ghori died in 1206 
A.D., a contention arose about his successor, as he had no 
offspring. Qutubu-d-Din, the Governor of Delhi, was the 
most powerful of his governors. Therefore, after Muham¬ 
mad Ghori*s death, hie kingdom was thus divided. Mahmud 
Shah, his nephew, took possession of Ghor; the Governor, 
Alzar, occupied Kabul and Qandaliar; and Qutubu-d-llin 
claimed the sovereignty of India. Alzar opposed Qutubn-d- 
Din, but was defeated; and the latter got hold of the royal 
crown at Ghnzuin. But Qutubu-d-Din, after obtaining a 
permanent sovereignty, indulged in luxuries; so Alzar, 
finding him weak, took away from him the kingdom of 
Gbaznin, and obliged him to take flight to India. Having 
arrived there, he ruled for four years and died in 1210 
A.D. The historians have written this king to be just, 
brave, able, and generous. 

Shamsu-d-Din Altamsh. 

After the death of Qutubu-d-Din, his son, Aram, succeed¬ 
ed to the throne. But as his father had not so much 
strengthened his government, that his son, Aram, might 
have "reigned without any difficulty; so in the space of a 
y i,r, Shamsu-d-Din Altamsh, finding him unfit, dethroned 
him. Although Altamsh came of a noble family, but he 
was sold to* Qutubu-d-Din in his childhood. The king, 
seeing him a promising boy, brought him up, and at last, 
marrying him to his own daughter, soon raised him to a 
high rank. In 1211 A.I)., he became king, and ruled for 
twenty-five years. In the tenth year after Altamsh s corona¬ 
tion, Jalabu-d-Din, the king of Khwarazm came to India, 
and he was opposed by the former’s army. Altamsh wa3 


1 Lit,, sold to the hand of. 
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often engaged in subduing 1 those Muhammadan governors, 
who wished to gain independence; and as the Governor of 
Bengal had become so obstinate as not to pay the tribute 
for a long time, Aitarnsh himself made an attack on him, 
and making bis own son, Nasiru-d-Din, the governor of that 
place, came back. 

The king had, several times, to advance against the 
Hindus and subdued them. He conquered Gwalior after 
besieging it for one year, and thCr proceeded to Mai wa and con¬ 
quered Ujain. There he pulled down and plundered the tern 
pie of Mahakal, which had been built hy Bikarmajit twelve 
hundred years ago. He took with him the image of Bikarma* 
ji t together with that of the Devi, to Delhi, and having placed 
them at the gate of the Jami Masjid, 2 caused them to be 
broken. Only this King defeated Ildikaz, the King of 
Ghaznin, and made him prisoner, and greatly enlarged his 
dominions. He conquered the provinces of Bengal, Beha 
Gwalior, and Malwa. In short, tins King was wise and 
well-disposed. He reigned from 1211 A.D. to .1230 A.!). 

Raziyah Begajt. 

After Altamsh, his son, Euknu-d-Din Firoz, sat on too 
throne; but on account of his being addicted to sensuality 
and debauchery, the grandees dethroned him after six months, 
and gave his throne to his sister, the Princess Raziyah Begam. 
She was the first Muhammadan Queen, who ever reigned 
on a throne. She was a very able and wise woman ; she 
nsed also to be engaged in the management of state affairs, 
and she knew, very well, how to rule. But on account of her 
falling in love with a Negro Slave, to whom she was very 
kind, the ministers were displeased with her; and they, 
having made a plot against her, collected a force to dethrone 
her. Raziyah Begam was, at last, made prisoner, and kept 
in the fortress of Bhatinda. There also, she made friend¬ 
ship with the Superintendent of the fortress and married 
with him, and having organised an army under his command, 
fought two battles for the throne, but was unsuccessful; 
moreover, she, with her husband, fell in the hands of her 
enemies, by whom she was killed. She altogether ruled for 
three years and six months, from 1236 to 1239 A.D. Aftei 
her death, her brother, Muizzu-d-Din Bahrain, and Alau-d- 
Din Masud the son of Rukau-d-Din, who became king after 

1 Lit.) placing under. 

2 Congregational Mosque, 
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him, ruled only for six years, that is, from 1239 to 1246 
A.]). After them, Nasiru-d-Dm Mahmud, the son of 
Altamsh, sat on the throne of Delhi. 

Nasieu-d-Din Mahmud Ibit-i-Ai.tamsh. 

He was, at first, the Governor of Bengal, and became 
king of Delhi in 1246 A. D. Ashe had been, in his child¬ 
hood, very much ill-treated by his step-mother , 1 * 3 and had 
even, been kept in prison by her, where he had used to live 
upon writing with his own hand, his temper was softened. 
After his being enthroned, he very much honoured poets 
and learned men, and made his brother-in-law," Balban, his 
minister. Balban was a very wise and intelligent person : 
he managed the state affairs very satisfactorily, and sup¬ 
pressed all those Rajas, who had become head-strong. But 
as the Mugli&l.< had got power in Gliaznin, Qandahar, Kabul, 
Ballcb, and Herat, and had always been dreaded, Sher 
Khan, the cousin of Balban, was appointed minister. This 
minister saved the Panjab and Multan from the Mughals, and 
having enlisted brave and well-disciplined horse-men in his 
army, drove the Muglmls out of Gliaznin and annexed that 
place to tbe Government of Delhi. In the reign of this King, 
in 1258 A.D., an Ambassador came from Halaku Shah, the 
grandson 5 of Changez Khan, to Delhi, but either the 
Mnghals were somewhat terrified by the grandeur and sub¬ 
limity of his kingdom, or they did not find an opportunity 
for making an attack; at any rate, they ceased to invade 
Delhi at that time. 

lie reigned with great justice and equity for twenty years, 
and always pleased his subjects. No one was oppressed by 
anybody during his time. He was very fortunate ; he won 
every battle he was engaged in : but as, one hand, his court 
was full of royal pomp, so, ou the other, his private apart¬ 
ment was devoid of all such things. He used to take food 
without water or salt, and notwithstanding of his being a king, 
lived upon writing books. He bad only one wife , 4 and never 
married any other. That wife herself performed all house¬ 
hold business. “0 majestic king,” addressed she one day, 
“■ I am now tired of cooking, and my fingers have got 

1 Vide liofco 5 on page 4. 

8 T '<; note 1 on page 16. 

3 Vide note 2 ou page 14. 

4 A mle i s bim or fobi. 
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blistered. I shall be highly obliged ii ? your Majesty may 
offer me a female-slave 1 tor cooking.” The king was touch 
displeased to hear this, and he said in reply, “ This kingdom 
has been committed to my charge by the Almighty God as 
a trust, and not for enjoyment Should I misappropriate it, 
then what answer shall I give in the presence of God on 
the Day of Judgment? You must do your works as usual.” 

It is related that once upon a time, a certain rich man 
came to pay liis respects to a the king, and began to look at 
the Koran written by him. In it, a word fi was written 
twice i seeing that, he made a sign to the king, meaning 
that it was incorrect. The very moment, the king drew a 
circle round that word, though it was not wrong. When 
that rich man went , away, the king scratched that circle 
out. “ Your Majesty ” said some insolent grandee, “ at first 
drew a circle round it, and now Your Majesty has scratched 
it off. What is the reason of it? ” “ I knew ” responded the 
king, u that in reality, the word was correct. But, had I not 
done so in his presence, ho would have been displeased at 
heart.” 

Having reigned for some length of time, the king died of 
some disease in 1266 A.D. This sad event made all the 
ministers and servants of the State very sorrowful and 
dejected. The good acts of this king are remembered in 
India even up to this day. 

Ghiyasu-d-Din Balkan. 

After the death of the king, uisirn-d-Din Mahmud, Ids 
Minister, Balkan, became king; the fame of whose justice 
and wisdom produced a desire in the hearts of the kings of 
Persia and Tartary to make alliance with him. But the 
historians find fault with him, for notwithstanding of all 
his wisdom and ingenuity, lie, with some trick, caused the 
death of his nephew, 8 Slier Khan Bahadur, who had been a 
very useful member 4 * of the State. The king, having soon 
made an acquaintance with the dispositions of all the chiefs 
and grandees, appointed those on high posts, whom be 
found fit and vigilant; and as a rule , 1 lie did not confer a 

1 Tho more comm on word for a foraalo slave is Inwall, 

* Lit. t io servo. 

8 Fi U? n.jto .3 on pago 28. 

* Lit., a largo pillar. 

h Lit., he established a rule that. 
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high post on a Hindu. The kingdom of Delhi, in those 
days, gained a great honour and magnificence ; and it con¬ 
tained many learned men in it. The conveyance of no 
other king before Balban was attended with so much pomp 
and grandeur as liis; neither grand and magnificent build¬ 
ings were built with such an abundance as during his rule. 
He exercised great caution in making laws, and always 
took care that his subordinate officials carried them out. 

In 1279 A.D., Tughral Khan, who was in charge of the 
Government of Bengal, revolted. The king twice sent 
armies to subdue him, but they were both the times defeated. 
At last, 1 he himself intended to lead an engagement with 
him. Tughral Khan took his army to Orissa ; and though 
lie was chased by the royal army, yet no trace of him could 
be found. It is related, that one day, one of the royal 
officers, named Malik Muhiyu-d-Bin, was going with forty 
horsemen, when he saw Tughral Khan’s army. He, with 
those forty men, rushed into the centre 3 of the army, and 
going in front of the very tent of Tughral Khan, shouted 
that the king Balban was victorious, and began to kill any 
person he met with, 8 Tughral Khan, thinking that the 
whole royal army had come upon him, lost his senses, and 
nil alone riding a horse, fled towards the Mahanadi, in 
order to cross it and thereby save 4 liis life. Malik Muhiyu-d- 
Din followed him, shot him with an arrow, while he was 
swimming in the river, jumped into the water, and having 
beheaded him, carried awny his head with him. He was 
very much reprehended 6 by Balban for making a rash 
assault, but was, also, greatly rewarded for his valour. 
Balban killed every person of the family of the rebel, 
Tughral Khan, not even leaving the innocent women and 
children : and having appointed his son, Qara Khan, on the 
Governorship of Bengal he returned to Delhi after three 
ye'ars. 

Iri the meantime, the Mughals crossed the Indus and 
took possession of Multan, The King Balban's son, Mu¬ 
hammad Ibu-i-Balban, drove them out: but as he pursued 

i d&iir, al'kir ho , and Shfatra sh, all mean ‘ at last.’ 

# Lit., lieart„ 

a Lit., who came before him. 

4 Lit., carry. 

6 Lit., waB struck at tho head (from j.» *a>, the head, and zadan, to 
strike). 
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the enemies too far , 1 * 3 4 * be was surrounded, in a jungle, by two 
thousand horsemen, who had already lain in ambush, and 
way killed by the enemies on account of their number being 
larger. As the King Balban was, at that time, eighty years 
old, the news of the death of such an able son very much 
affected him ; till at last, withering away from that afflic¬ 
tion, he breathed his last* in 1286 A.D. 

Kaiqubad. 

On the death of the king, Balban, the grandees of Delhi 
made Kaiqubad, the sort of Qara Khan, sit on the throne in 
1286 A.D. No sooner Kaiqubad was made king, than he 
indulged 8 in luxury, and made over the management of 
state affairs to his minister, Nizamu- J-Din. This unfaith¬ 
ful* minister planned to make the public hate that young 
and stupid king, and thus himself become king. Qara Khan, 
the son of Balban, having heard all the news of the royal 
court, wrote, several times, to his foolish son, but for no pur¬ 
pose 6 * . Then he was obliged to take 6 a force with him and 
march to Delhi, This thoughtless t Kaiqubad also, accord¬ 
ing to the advice of his minister, collected an army to 
oppose his father; and the two armies came front to front, 
with the intention of engagement, on the bank of the river 
Ghagra. Qara Khan, thinking that a battle would ensue, 
vv! ote an affectionate letter to that unworthy 8 son, showing 9 
him the necessity of having an interview with him before 
the engagement. Kaiqubad was affected at heart to read 
the letter, and wished to see his father 5 but through the 
instigation 10 of the Minister, be sent him a message, that in 
the first interview, bis father, looking upon him as king of 
India, should bring himself in his presence. Qara Khan, 

1 Lit. 9 more than the limit. 

* Vide note 2 ou page 31. 

3 Lit., girded his loin on, 

4 Lit., untrue to (his) salt ; and faithful is Jib* nam% f ^haldl 

true to (one’s salt). 

6 Lit., no effect was produced from it. 

6 Lit., then being helpless he took. 

1 Lit., not caring for the result. 

8 Lit., degenerate. 

9 L't and inserted tu it this contont, that it was necessary to have a 
interview, &c. 

•G Lit., wickedness. 


6 
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nob wishing 1 to lose the opportunity 1 * of seeing him, con¬ 
sented to it. Tims Kaiqubad sat on the throne; and Qara 
Khan was ordered to make obeisance, three times, to the 
king; and the Aide-de-Camp said with a loud voice, “ Qara 
Khan has come in the presence of the Protector of the 
World with a, supplication.” Seeing this disgrace, Qara 
Khan’s eyes were tilled with tears; and Kaiqubad also, 
according to the verification of the Mine*— 

When two persons meet face to lace, 8 affability is the natural result, 
could not see his father in this state. So he got down of 
th'. throne, embraced Ins father, and making him sit on the 
throne, paid his respects bo him. Then, the father and the 
son came to be on good terms with each other, and they had 
a happy meeting for twenty days continually. Qnra K ran, 
at the time of his departure, gave many admonitions to his 
undutil'ul son ; but when that senseless man 8 came to Delhi, 
he forgot all his father’s advices and began to live a luxurious 
life, and was, at lash, paralysed. 

Then, the court was divided into several parties. The 
Mughals sided Kaiqubad; and the Khiljis were in favour of 
making one of their tribesmen king. So, the armies of the 
two parties met face to face; and the Khiljis hairing re¬ 
pelled the Mughals, made Jalalu-d-Din Firoz their king, and 
ordered some of their men to enter the palace. They, going' 
in, beat the King Kaiqubad with cudgels to such an extent, 
that Iris skull was broken, 4 and threw his corpse through 
the window into the Jamna. On his death, the Ghori 
Dynasty came to an end. This king was murdered in the 
year 1288 A.D. 

I Lit., to let the opportunity go from his hand, 

8 Lit., wh<m eyes become four. 

Lit.y that enemy of wisdom. 

4 Lit,, they, having beaten_.with cudgels, took but his brain, 





CHAPTER V.—THE KHILJI RULE 
(from 1288 A.D. to 1821 A.D.) 

Jalalu-d-Din Fjkoz. 

At the age of seventy, Jalalu-d-Din FirozK'hilji sat on the 
throne of India in 1288 A.D. He was the first Kliilji king. 
When lie occupied the throne, 1 he caused the death of the 
son of Kniqubad, who was then wider age. * This was the 
only unjust murder that lie committed in his whole life, and 
he did not kill any more persons after it, but treated his 
subjects with great kindness, justice, and affection. In 
1294, he conquered the Dvccan. And Alau-d-Din, his 
nephew, having obtained the royal consent, made an attack 
on the Rajas of the South, and having reached Qara, 
organised a select army, and having crossed the Narbada, 
confronted the Raja of Deogarh, now called Daulfttabad. 
Having c one out of the city, at a distance of two miles 
from it, the Raja made a resistance; 8 but he was defeated, 
and victory fell to the lot of Alau-d-Din Ala.u-d-Din\s 
army entered the city and plundered it. It is said, that 
more than twelve rmiunds of pearls, diamonds, rubies, 
emeralds, garnets, silver, and gold came to Alau-d-Din’s 
hand. Having taken all these riches, he returned home. 

When Jahilu-d-Din Firoz heard that his nephew, Alau-d- 
Din had conquered Deogarh, and had taken such a great 
wealth from that place, that no king ever possessed, his 
ambition induced him to take that wealth from Ahm-d- 
Din. After consulting with the royal counsellers, it was 
decided to keep quiet until Alau-d-Din showed 'any act of 
obstinacy. Alau-d-Din knew very well that there were 
many enemies of him in the court; so he intend d any how 
to take the king prisoner. Accordingly, he sent his brother, 
Almas Beg, to the king, so that, he might play a trick with 
him, and by any means, take himtoQara. So, be went 
and told the king, that if His Majesty wished to take that 
wealth from Alau-d-Din, which he had taken in plunder, 
Jiis Majesty should go to Qnm to pay him a visit. When 
the king, with the royal army, arrived at the appointed 

• Lit,, when he kindled luatre on the throne. 

3 Lit., of email age. 

8 Lit., experienced fighting, 

* Vide rr.de ’ on page 547. 
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place, Alau-d-Din came out of the town to receive him, 
and toJd his brother to inform the king* not to take such a 
larg'd crowd of men with him at the time of interview. The 
king did so; and Aliu-d-Din’s army, instantly surrounding 
him on all sides, killed him; and having cut off his head, 
placed it ou a lantfe, and bad it carried round in the army. 
This event took p ace in 1295 A.D. 5 and Jalalu-d-Din ruled 
for only seven years. 

AIiAtt-d-Din. 

Alau-d-Din, having killed his uncle Firoz, went to Delhi, 
and having turned the deceased king’s son out, sat on the 
throne in 1295 A.D.; and in order to make the grandees 
and subjects forget his sin, he pleased them with enjoy- 
meats and sight-seeings, and raised the ranks of the 
officers. His reign was wholly occupied in making wars 
with the Mughals in the west, and the Rajas in the South. 
He conquered Gujrat, plundered A jmere, built a mosque by 
the side of the temple of Sornrmt, caused the image of 
Buddha to be thrown away, and burnt away the books of 
the natives. Karnah, Devi, the wife of the Raja of that 
place, who was the matchless beauty of her age,, and a 
handsome slave, named Kafur, came to his hand. .Kamala. 
Devi was put in the harem, and Kufur was appointed to a 
high post. During the reign of this king, a fierce battle 
was fought with the Mughals, who had plundered the whole 
country, from the Indus to Delhi, and beseiged the latter 
place; and the king was victorious. 

Although Alau-d-Din was an illiterate king, and did not 
know either to write or to read, yet, notwithstanding his 
ignorance, he intended to found a new religion in India, 
in which ail the Hindus and Musalmrms might worship 
together. But his ministers and the Qazi 1 of the city 
prevented him from carrying out that desire. Then another 
idea entered his head, that he should appoint his viceroy in 
India and himself go abroad to conquer other countries of 
to 0 world. This thought too was thus removed from his 
mind, that disturbance still existed in India, and that all its 
parts had not her : conquered, and so it was necessary to 
keep that country, under complete control, that had already 
been in possession. He, in a very short time, gained a fair 
knowledge and learnt well to read and write, so that, he 


1 .lodge (from to judge). 
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could, even, read difficult books, and very well, explain its 
meaning. 

One day, he collected the ministers and enquired from 
them the cause of disturbance in the country. They said 
that all those disturbances owed their existence to the 
king's drinking wine, the grandees' making intermarriages, 
tlie armies getting high salaries, and the corn's market- 
rate being unequal. From that day, lie ceased drink¬ 
ing wine, and ordered that no officer should take it. 
Accordingly, they all threw away the wine bottles in the 
streets; and a river of wine began to flow through them. 
And the king ordered that the grandees should not make 
intermarriages without hi permission. And in order to 
make the wealth of the country on a level, he intended to 
reduce all his subjects to poverty, and fixed a rate for corn 
according to his own will. He had, then, in his army 
seventy-five thousand cavalry. 

In 1303 A.D., he sent an army to Til origan a by the 
route of Bengal, and himself invaded Ohittor, this being 
bis second invasion of that phice. His first invasion was 
made on account of Padmani, who was the wife of Bliim, 
the Raja of Ohittor, and was one of the most handsome 
and beautiful women of her time. He beseiged the town, 
and sent a message to the Raja that ho would raise the 
8 eige on condition of his giving up his wife. Bub the Raja 
refused to do so. On this, he asked him to show him, once, 
her beauty ; and the Raja consented to it. Accordingly, 
Alaii-d-Din, together with a few of his men, went into the 
city and saw her face reflected in a mirror. And while 
returning, he took the Raja witli him, and having taken 
him prisoner by treachery, told him that he would not be 
released, unless he gave up Padmani. Hearing this news, 
liis wife wrote to t he king, that she was willing to come to 
him, on condition she was permitted to take with her seven 
hundred doli* 1 of her female attendants. That short* 
sighted 2 lover agreeing to this, she made soldiers sit in the 
dolts and sent them to the royal army. The soldiers, having 
arrived there, made the Raja sit in a doli and thus go out 
of the camp, who, mounting on a swift-paced horse, reached 
Chittor. And here, the soldiers began to make a general 

doli or * dooJey 1 , as generally spelt by Knglishmen, is a small por* 
table cot for women. 

3 Lit., r.ot thinking the resnlt. 
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slaughter. Alau-d-Din, n;^aijn beleagitred Chit,tor, but could 
not conquer it, and came back unsuccessful. 

In 1803 A.D, the king again beseiged Chit tor. In this 
invasion, all the sons of the Baja were killed, 1 except one, 
whom the Baja himself had ordered to run away, so 
that his progeny, after him, might continue through him. 
Seeing no way for rescue, the higher class women of the 
town collected wood, and setting fire to it, they, together 
with Padmani, jumped into it and thus burnt themselves. 
The Raja, with some of bis brave men, coming out of the 
gate, fought with the king very bravely, 3 but was at last, 
killed. The king entered the city, and was grieved to see 
the pile of wood, on which Padfinini had been burnt to 
death, and caused all the lofty buildings and temples to be 
pulled down and levelled to the ground. 

In the meantime, he received the news that the Muglmls 
had sacked and plundered the Punjab as far as Delhi. So 
he, coming back from that place, in 1806 A JD„ defeated the 
Muglials and crossed the Indus ; and having heir aded the 
captives he had made, be constructed a minaret 8 of their 
skulls in Delhi, and sold the women and the girls. And 
because the Raja of Deoparh (Daula(abad) had delayed in 
paying his tribute, lie sent an army against him, headed by 
Malik Kafur. He made Dewal Devi, the daughter of 
Katun!a Devi from her first husband, 4 prisoner, This girl 
had, by this time, grown young, and was; in beauty, equal 
to her mother. On her coming to Delhi, the king’s son 
married her. Kafur caught hold of the Raja, but gave him 
back his dominion on condition of his submission. Kafur, 
then, conquered Tilangana, and carried beck to Delhi a 
large wealth from plunder. Thereafter the king sent Kafur 
to the Deccan to enlarge the Islamic dominion. According¬ 
ly, be went ns far as the Sea-const, 6 and in the way, sacked 
Karnatik and plundered away all the golden images from 
the temples. He built a mosque on the sea side and carri¬ 
ed with him a large treasure from plunder to Delhi, The 
king distributed away this money to learned men, chiefs, 

1 Vide note 4 on page 10. 

3 Lit. t giving justice to bravery. 

jlv9 mn ,,y Y j g> ljt» rally, a light honso (from )y* nur } light). 

* A hnebund is Goubar, o * cA**' 0 tniydn . 

b There in another one word for coanfc, JcJ.w 

fitifril. 
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and paupers, and ordered more than fifty thousand Magbals, 
who were Muhammadans, to be killed. Notwithstanding 
such a tyranny and oppression, the country wae in such a 
prosperous condition, in the reign of this king, that it had 
never reached to that state before ; and in the whole country 
generally, and in Delhi especially, the construction of lofty 
palaces, mosques, baths, *‘orts, and colleges were in pro¬ 
gress. 

When Alail-d-Din atk d to the summit of prosperity, 
he became luxurious, and Kaffir lost his sincerity of purpose 
and wished to take the kingdom. He was the most dis¬ 
tinguished of all the officers. When the king became weak, 
disturbance arose everywhere in the country ; and in this 
anxiety, his health grew worse and worse: 1 and after a rule of 
twenty years, he died in 1310 A. D. Some say that Kafur 
poisoned him to death. This king was the most powerful, 
courageous, and enterprising of all the Muhammadan kings 
that had reigned before him. The title of Alexander II., 
that he had adopted in the coin, was not without reason. 

Mubarak Shah. 

After the death of Sultan Alau-d-Din, Kafur caused the 
eyes of bis two sons to be taken out, and enthroned bis 
youngest son, named Umar, who was of tender age ; so that 
lie might be only a king in name, while he himself rule over 
the country. But within thirty-five days, the grandees 
killed him, and enthroned Muorrak Kbilji, Aland-d .Din's 
Only son, in 1317 A.D. As soon as this inauspicious 3 king 
sat on the throne, he began to kill those very officials, w ho 
had made him sit on tlie throne, and offer posts and ranks 
to very unfit and mean persons; and he repealed some of the 
severe la.ws made by bis father, and also cancelled some of 
the good regulations. He again subdued Onjnit, made in¬ 
vasions on the Deccan, and was victorious, and conquered 
Malabar. But through his misfortune, 8 he appointed Malik 
Khusrou, who was ambitious of being a king, his attendant 
and counsellor. He made the king indulge in amusements, 

1 Lit,, his illness increRsed. 

* Bore a pun is played upon the word mularak, which means 

* auspicious ’ 

® Lit., but. when misfortune »'ame, 
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luxury, ami debauchery, till lie got a bad name. He was 
then killed by Malik Khusniu, who thereby, put the Khilji 
Dynasty to an end. Mubarak was murdered in 1321 A.H. ; 
lie reigned only for about lour years. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE TUG1ILAQ DYNASTY. 

(from 1321 AJ). to 1412 A.D.) 

G hiya s0-:d Din T ughl a q . 

When Malik Khiisvau, haying killed Shah Mubarak, sat 
on the throne, the ministers and the subjects were displeased 
with him on account of his tyranny. He had not ruled for 
even a year, when Ghazi Beg Tughlaq, the Governor of 
Multan, came to Delhi with a large force, and having 
killed Khusniu, sat on the throne of Delhi, with the con¬ 
sent of the ministers. Tughlaq was, originally, a shave of 
Balkan, who was, gradually, raised to the Governorship of 
Multan. He carried out the state affairs with great wis¬ 
dom and care. He became king in 1321 A.D. and adopted 
the epithet of Gbiyasu-d-Din Tugblaq, and made his son, 
Alaf (Chan, his heir and successor to the throne. This 
king encouraged trade, and gathered learned men in his 
court. By his order, Alaf Khan invaded Til angaria, con¬ 
quered Warangal, and killed thousands of Hindus, and 
having made the Raja and his wife 1 captives, sent them 
to Delhi. On the other hand, Ghiyasu-d-Din subdued 
Bengal. But while coming back, he met his son at Afghan- 
pur, where the latter had, in the space of three days, built 
a wooden palace to make an interview with his father 
therein. In the very palace, the father paid a visit to his 
son, but did not accept bis invitation to a dinner. 8 As 
soon as the son left that palace, it fell down upon the 
king; and the king, together with bis companions, was 
crushed under it to death, in the year 1825 A.D. From this 
event, some historians infer, that with that trick, Alaf 
Khan purposely killed Liis father. He reigned only for four 
years. 

I qabilah , originally means * a tribe’, 1 a family,* and hence 1 a wire.’ 

* Lit., but did not eat the dinner. 
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Sultan Muhammad alias Alaf or Alagh Khan* 

After the death of Ghiyasu-d-Din Tughlaq, Ilia son, 
Sultan Muhammad, occupied the throne it* 1825 A.D. 
Characteristics of opposite nature were collected in him; 
but madness prevailed over all. On one hand, he was versed 
in science and literature and greatly d r.ired progress of 
learning, and was, also, unusually brave; but on the other 
hand, he was more superstitious, tyrannical, and merciless 
than his ancestors. In his time, one or two grandees were 
killed every week. He was victorious over most of the 
governors, who had rebelled on account of his mismanage¬ 
ment and tyranny; bub owing to his covetousness, his 
dominions could not be prosperous. 1 When he had con¬ 
quered the countries bordering on the Narbada and the 
Krishna, lie sent one hundred thousand horsemen, by the 
way of the Himalaya Mountains, to China, thinking that 
that country contained great riches. But the result was that 
only a few men came back, while the rest were killed in the 
mountains: and those who had returned, were killed by the 
king. 

When he had spent a large sum of money on such 
nonsensical expeditions, he tried to increase the revenue. 
On this account, all his subjects were disgusted, and all the 
Rajas and governors revolted. He liked Deogarh, which he 
had named Daulatabad ; and he wished to depopulate Delhi 
and populate the former place. So, he ordered that the 
inhabitants of Delhi should go and settle themselves in 
Daulatabad. Accordingly, the people were forced to live 
there, and Delhi was desolated. Thousands of persons, in 
his time, perished of famine and poverty. He ordered large 
trees, with their roofs, to be planted on the Daulatabad road. 
Once, he invaded Qaunauj, and killed the persons living in 
its vicinity, without any fault. At another time, one of hie 
teeth was broken, and he ordered it to be buried ac a place 
with royal pomp, and built a. magnificent tomb on it. 
He subdued the governors of Multan, Tilangana, Bengal, 
and Oudh, who had turned against him, and also the 
Ghakkars, who inhabited the Panjab; but riots, insecurity, 
and misgovernment prevailed in his kingdom. In the mean¬ 
time, some disease overcame him ; and he passed away to 
the world of nonentity, in 1351 A.D., after a rule of twenty- 
seven years. 


7 


1 Lit., green-bended. 
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Fntoz Shaii. 

After fcho death of Sultan Muhammad Shah, his nephew, 
Firoz Shah, became king in 1851 A.D. Though this king 
was wise and just, but he had not such an ability, that he 
could settle all those disorders and disturbances, that had 
arisen in Muhammad Shah’s reign, and thus strengthen the 
kingdom and make it flourish, or could reconquer the 
countries, that had got out of his possession. Accordingly, 
a man in the Deccan, named Hasan, became an independent 
king, and the government continued to remain in possession 
of his generation for several centuries, and the Province of 

Bengal, also, ceased to remain in the hands of Firoz Shah. 
But lie well managed those provinces, that remained under 
bis control, and made them flourish. He abolished many 
taxes, that were nothing short of tyrannical, 1 and also 
lessened the land tax. Besides, be caused 30 canals to be 
dug, for the progress of cultivation, and 100 bridges, 40 
mosques, 80 schools, &c., to be built for the purpose of public 
good. This king is considered to be one of the kings of 
best reputation in Delhi. Having attained along age, and 
utter a reign of thirty-eight years, lie died a natural death, 
about the end of 1388 A.D. 

Sultan Mahmud. 

After the death of Firoz Shall, a. great quarrel arose as to 
who should succeed him. Four kings, one alter another 8 
sat on the throne, so that Sultan Muhammad Ghiyasu-d- 
Din Tugblaq II., in 1388, Abu Bakr, in 1389, Nasiru-d-Din 
Muhammad Tugblaq HI., in 1391, and Humayun, in 1394 
A.D., became kings. But because there happened no great 
memorable events in their reigns, besides civil disturbances, 
quarrels for gaining the kingdom, and disorders among 
subjects, therefore, passing them over, I am now going to 
write an.account of Sultan Mahmud, who, after them, sat 
on the throne in 1394 A.D. He was the great grand-son of 
Firoz Shah. Thirty years before the coronation of this 
king, a great disturbance had arisen in the country of Persia; 
every province had become independent; and most Oi the 
governors of Samarqand, Ma-Warau-n-Nahr, Khurasan, 
Kabul, and Qandahar had been quarrelling among them- 


l Lit., wore not/ without tyranny. 
* £it. f step afbor step. 
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selves. In those days, the empire® of Tartary and Chinn, 
also, had become weak, and it had been feared that the 
Indian Empire, too, would in no distant time, be ruined, 
Iii diori, there had been a great tumult all over Asia, when 
Amir 1 2 * Timur invaded India. 

Tim cm. 

Although Timur, who was one of the most renowned 
kings of Asia, had no right or claim for India, yet, as he 
had an ambition for conquests, and on account of misgovern- 
ment in India, was sure of his success, lie, before liis 
departure, sent his grand-son, Pir Muhammad, with an 
army to India, and himself marched from Saraarqunet to the 
Indus in 1898 A.D. Having crossed t tbe aforesaid river by 
fording, at the very place where Alexander had forded it, ho 
reached Multan, which had already Keen occupied by his 
grand-son, Pir Muhammad; and having taken the latter’s 
array with him, he achieved a great success. 

Having taken with him ten thousand experienced horse¬ 
men, Timur proceeded to Bhatnir, which is situated at the 
side of a desert, and arrived at the city gate. The army in 
the city, seeing that Timur had but a small force with him, 
ventured to come out and oppose him; but being unable 
to defend themselves against the attack of the Mughals v 
they were repulsed and fled into the city. Timur’s force 
also rushed into the city and took possession of it; hue the 
fortress was not yet occupied. Timur ordered those five 
hundred men, who had enmity with his grand-son, Pir 
Muhammad, to be massacred. Seeing this, the Hindus, who 
occupied the fortress of Bhatnir, lost all control over them¬ 
selves, 8 and set fire to the city, and having killed their wives 
and children with their own hands, fell suddenly upon the 
Mughal army. Although they killed several thousand of 
Timur’s men, yet none of them could save Iris life. Seeing 
this loss, Timur was incensed with rage, 8 and ordered for a 
general massacre in the city. 

Then Timur went on devastating the whole country, and 
came to Delhi in 1898 A.D. And he had a large number 
of prisoners with him, he feared that they might attack 4 

1 Lit., tho chief. 

2 Lit., came out of themselvea. 

8 Lit., Timur’s lire of wrath waa or iUimed. 

i Lit., might not attack. 
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his army and therefore killed them,, the number of the 
prisoners killed being on hundred thousand. Sultan 
Mahmud, the king of Delhi, having taken with him forty 
thousand infantry and ten thousand cavalry, closed the gates 
of the city and was encompassed. The King Timur, think¬ 
ing that it would take a long time to beseige that fortified 1 
city, played a trick a and ordered that only a small number 
of soldiers should guard the city and wilfully 8 showed many 
other signs of his weakness to Malimud, Wherefore 
Mahmud was taken in by him, and he suddenly came out of 
the city with all his force, and having arrayed innumerable 
elephants in a line, was ready to light. As the King Timur's 
army was experienced, he was victorious, and in a moment, 
dispersed the inexperienced and tumultuous crowd, The 
King Mahmud, being hopeless, fled with his family to Gujrat; 
and the citizens made submission to Timur. It is stated in 
the Tarikh-i-Mrishta, that some of the soldiers of Timur 
had ill-treated 4 the citizens, and therefore they mustered 
together and killed some of the soldiers. Upon this, the 
King Timur ordered the city to be plundered and set fire & 
to more than half the city. The Hindus turned mad with 
indignation, and having killed their wives with their own 
hands, began to make an attack upon the enemies ; but they 
could not withstand 6 the Mugbals. Rivera of blood were 
flowing through all the lanes; and after some time, hundreds 
of citizens were taken prisoners and banished, 

Timur sat on the throne of Delhi, and proclaimed himself 
to be the king of India, and having stayed at Delhi for 
fifteen days, marched towards the Ganges and arrived at 
Hanhvar, and marching along - the foot of the Himalayas 
and fighting with the inhabitants of that country, came to 
Labor. Then lie, having settled the disturbances that had 
arisen there, and crossing the Indus, made an attack on the 
Turkish Empire and conquered Bukhara, which remained 
for a long time under liis control. But after Timur’s depar¬ 
ture from India, his control over the country remained only 

1 Lit., having firm foundation. 

3 Lit., took a more. 

8 Lit., knowingly. 

* Lit., had exercised long*handedness on. 

* Lit., blew np, 

* See note l on page 10. 

1 Bee note 1 on page 22 
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in name: hip coin was, of course, current in the country; 
but the Rajas nominally remained in his submission. Every 
province, after some days, gained independence. The City 
of Delhi, that had fallen to ruin, began again to be populat¬ 
ed, and successively 1 came from one king’s possession into 
another’s. And as regards the King Mahmud, he, some¬ 
times, gave up all avarice for the kingdom and renounced 
the world, and at other times, tried to maintain his royal 
title and was busy with state affairs; till at last, lie died i 
1414 A.D., after a, nominal rule for twenty years. Then 
Khizr Khan, the Governor of Multan, obtained the throne 
of Delhi as a viceroy of Timur ; and then there was peace s 
in the city. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE SAIYID DYNASTY, 

Khizr Khan, 

The Saiyid s Dynasty ruled in Delhi only for thirty-six 
years, i,e., from 1414 to 1450 A.D. The first king of Delhi, 
in this Dynasty, was Saiyid Khizr Khan. After the death 
of Mahmud Shah Tughlaq, with whom the Tughlaq Dynasty 
ended, he, with sixty thousand horsemen, invaded Delhi in 
the time of Shall Rukh, the son of Timur and having 
brought that city under his control, sat on the throne off 
Delhi in 1414 A.D. This ruler reigned with a great wisdom 
and authority. He did not assume the title of king, but 
was content with being called the Viceroy of Timur, and 
let the coin to be stamped and khuibah * to be recited in Shall 
Rukh’s name. He fought with some of the neighbouring 
chiefs, that had overthrown the yoke of their submission to 
him, and subdued some of them; but the more powerful 
rebels continued to be independent. Although there was no 
desire, in his time, for subduing Bengal, Gujrat, and the 
Deccan; yet Delhi, Agra, Multan, and Labor remained 
under his control. The king, after a rule of seven years, 
passed away to the everlasting world in 1421 A.D. 

1 Lit., from hand to hand. 

& Lit., the face of peace waa to he Roon. 

8 t>A** Saiyid (lit., a chief) is an epithet given to the descendants of 
the Prophet. Muhammad from his daughter, Fatimah. 

* Vide note 1 on page 27. 
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Saiyid Mubarak Shah. 

His son, Mubarak, sat on the throne in 1421 A.I). He 
ruled, for fourteen years, but could not get rid of confronting 
his enemies like his father. He was expert in military 
tactics and statesmanship ; and so, he subdued many rebel¬ 
lious governors, and the subjects were pacified by his justice. 
Through the conspiracy of his unfai thful i minister fearwara- 
kMulk, he was, all of a sudden, killed, while making prayers * 
in a mosque, 8 by the Hindus, whom lie had not done the 
least injury. 

Saiyid Muhammad Shah. 

The unfaithful Prime Minister, Sarwaru-l-Mulk, made 
Muhammad* the son of the King Mubarak, sit on the throne, 
and himself becoming his Prime Minister, appointed his 
Hindu friends on high posts, and made Kale Khan his 
Secretary. When the rebels got power, and Kale Khan was 
ordered to go and chastise them, he himself took their part, 
and in their company, made an inroad on Delhi. The rebels 
asked for the Prime Minister to be killed; and accordingly, 
the Prime Minister, Sarwaru-l-Mulk, was murdered by the 
order of Muhammad Shah. Thus the king retaliated the 
murder of his father, Mubarak, and the rebels were set at 
rest; 4 while Kale Khan took advantage of bis being appointed 
Prime Minister. But the king so much indulged himself in 
luxury, that his kingdom grew weaker and weaker every 
day, till at last, one named Buhlui Lodhi, who was an inha¬ 
bitant of Sarhind and was appointed Governor of Multan 
by the king, claimed the kingdom. It is thus stated, 
that when the king of Malwa reached with an army at a 
distance of two miles from Delhi, the king asked for Buhlui 
Lodhi. J s assistance; and on Bull Inks arrival, negotiations 
were made with the aggressor. But Buhlui, not accepting 
the treaty, made an attack on the army of Malwa, against 
the will of the king, and defeated them. The king, on 
account of this prominent deed, conferred a new title on 
Buhlui Lodhiand made him permanent on the Governorship 
of Multan. He, with the pretence of attacking the robber, 
Has rat Khan Panjabi, collected an army in Multan and 
marched for Delhi; and though he beseiged it for four 

l Vide note 4 on page 41. 
a Vide note 3 on page 29. 

t>ar* w0 mattjicl, literally moans n plaro of prostrating 
* l it., tho fire of the obatimicy of the rebels wae extingnishod. 
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months, jet be could not conquer it. So he was obliged to 
return to Multan. Having ruled for ten years, Saiyid 
Muhammad Shah died in 1445; and liis son. Alau-d-Din, 
became king in his place. 

Saiyid At,au-t:>-Din Shah. 

Saiyid Alau-d-Din, the son of Saiyid Muhammad Shah, 
on the death of his father, succeeded to the throne of Delhi, 
in 1445. He was the man who put the Saiyid Dynasty to 
un end and ruined the kingdom of Delhi - and he was 
poor-spirited and even more luxurious than his father. In 
his time, the kingdom declined to such an extent, that the 
execution of the king’s orders Was limited to a few miles 
round 1 the city, all the governors were headstrong, and 
thirteen persons, in the kingdom, became * independent 
kings. The king had made a garden in the city of Badayun, 
and he was engaged in arranging and decorating it. When 
there was a tumult on all sides, and a disorder arose : n the 
elate affairs, the king gathered his ministers to take their 
counsel. Through their wickedness, they advised the king 
to dismiss the Prime Minister, Hamid, on the plea that all 
those disturbances owed their existence to him. The king, 
being deceived, made the Prime Minister, Hamid Khan, 
prisoner, and intended to kill him at once. But the Minister 
played a trick and fled away from Badayun to Delhi, where 
he took possession of all the royal goods and properties, 
banished the king’s family, ordering them to go to Badayun, 
and then wrote to Buhlul, “ The field is vacant. Please 
come soon and become the king of Delhi. The enemy 
is engaged in cultivation; and you should eat its fruit.” 
That aspiring » and enterprising 1 chief, having immediately 
marched to Delhi, put the crown on his head and seated 
himself on the throne in 1450 A.D. Now, the Saiyid 
Dynasty came fco an end, and the Afghan Dynasty gamed a 
footing. The low-minded Alau-d-Din was satisfied to have 
some pension paid to himself ; and after fully 8 enjoying his 
garden and the place of perambulation, which he had made 
hi Badayun, for twenty-eight years, he died in 1478 A.D. 

I ini, used singly, has no moaning ; but it is always used as auxiliary 
With the word &jt gird. 

fi Lit, sat as. 4 of lofty sight. 

8 lit., of elevated ambition. r> LU. f tastefully. 
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CHAPTER VIII—THE LODHI DYNASTY. 

(from 1450 A, D. to 1526 A. D.) 

Shah Bhhlot, Khan Lodhi, 

Bublul Khan, the Governor of Multan and ti»e Paniab 
obtained the royal throne, in 1450 A.D., and having allowed’ 
some pension for the King Saiyid Alau-d-Din, made him 
reside in Badayun, With him began the reign of the 
.Uglian Iiynasty in India. These people were the inhabitants 
ot the western side of the river Attoclrj and in days of yore 
they carried trade with India and Persia. They had had no 
weight or importance with themselves till the time of Piroa 
Pi ah ; but during his reign, they got some ambition in their 
heads : tor the grand-father of this Buhlul, named Ibrahim 
had gained so much honour in the court of Firor Shah that 
he was offered the governorship of Multan, which devolved 
upon Bnhlul by inheritance. He gained more and more 
influence every day, while the Delhi Empire began to 
decline, till he became king with the assistance of the Prime 
Munster, Hamid Khan. But as Bublul saw that the 
Minister had a great power and influence, so he no sooner 
became a permanent king, than he dismissed that Minister- 
and then he turned his whole attention towards 1 subduintr 
those governors that had rebelled ; and he did so. But the 
Governor of Jauupore was powerful; and although Bublul 
fei.ab twice fought with him, yet no good could be attained 
After a short while, Mahmud Shah, the Governor of Jauupore 
died; and contention arose as to who should succeed him. 

J. uluLil, again, made an attack on his dominions; but 
he made peace with Husain Khan, who had succeeded 
Mahmud’s throne. While Bublul Lodhi had been to the 
Panjab to suppress the rebellion there, Muslin Khan, all of 
a sudden, attacked Delhi. Buhlul, soon, repaired to that 
placi', and louglit several battles, but to no avail. Then 
theie was made a pe.-.ce for some time, Eor twenty-eight 
years after Shall Buhlul’s coronation, Jaunpore continued 
to be powerful: but, at last, after some battles, deceits, and 
treacheries, Buhlul got the upper hand. Husain Shah 
fled away from his capital, while Buhlul entered it. After 
eighty years, he annexed this province to the Delhi Empire. 

1 Lit-t girded hie loin on. 


On getting old, Buhlnl divided his whole kingdom, in 
his life time, among his sons; and by this act, he himself, 
as it were, laid the foundation of dispute. He appointed 
his eldest son, Sikandar Lodlii, the Grown Prince of 'Delhi, 
and gave a province to each of his younger sons and 
nephews as his share. The king, at last, died in 1488 
A.D., after a rule of thirty-eight years. It is said, that he 
was pious and an expert statesman and very much liked 
men of learning. 

Shah Sjjcandak Lodhi. 

At the time of Buhlul Lodhi’s death, the ministers did* 
not like to enthrone Sikandar Lodhi, for he was born of 1 a 
woman of goldsmith caste; but against their wishes, he 
sat on the throne and reigned for twenty-nine years. He 
took away all the provinces from his brothers and annexed 
them to the Delhi Empire; but he lead an attack against 
his brother, Barbak, whom his father had offered the pro* 
vince of Jaunpore; but fearing® that Husain Shah, the 
ex-governor of Jannpore and the present ruler of the Behar 
Province, who had been planning to regain his heridifcary 
principality, might again take possession of Jannpore, gave 
back his brother, Barbak, his province. The royal army, one 
hundred thousand strong, pursued Husain Shah in. Behar; 
to the boundary lines 8 of Bengal, whore lie died liamelessly. 
Although Sikandar Lodhi spent Ills whole life in making 
wars, yet he could only conquer Chanderi, besides which he 
could get possession of no other province. The country was 
ruined on account of his making wars; yet it could not bo 
extended an inch beyond its boundaries. He built mos¬ 
ques and markets in Mkthra, and prevented Hindus from 
worshipping idols. He died * in 1517 A.D.; and in bis place, 
his eldest son, Ibrahim Lodhi, succeeded to the throne . 6 

Ibrahim Shah Lodhi. 

Ibrahim Shah Lodhi, the son of Sikandar Shah Lodhi, 
was crowned king in I5J7A.D. This king was so proud 
and arrogant, that on account of his pride and haughtiness, 

1 Vide note 7 cm page 10. 

* (wE/o Mabddu is an Interjection meaning * bo it nob.’ 

8 Lit ,, the head of the limit. 

* Vide note 3 on page 31. 

Lit t) became king. 
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liis ministers deserted him; and moreover, they tried to 
ruin bis family ; and accordingly, they made his brother, 
Jalal Khan, a claimant for the Government of Jaunpore. 
Disputes and quarrels continued in this matter, till at last, 
Jalal Khan took possession of Jaunpore; but he was attacked 
by the king and defeated. When he became a captive, 
he was ordered to be imprisoned at Han si, and the guards 
were told to kill him in the way. After that, the king was 
so much suspicious of ins governors, that some of them, 
being afraid of him, turned against him. Islam Khan, 
having collected forty thousand horse-men, made an attack 
upon the king, in which the former was killed, and his 
army, defeated. After this, the king began to show more 
displeasure to the ministers of the Court. Bahadur Khan, 
the Governor of Bebar, having assumed the title of king, 
gathered a,n army of one hundred thousand men, and several 
times, defeated the royal force. In the meantime, when 
Daulat Khan, the Governor of Multan, saw that tranquillity 1 
was, in no way, to be seen in the reign of that king, and 
that the peace of India had been disturbed, and there was 
no way of getting rid of it, he wrote to the king Babar, the 
king of the Mughals in Kabul, that he should come to India, 
bring it in his possession, deliver the world from the claws 
of the tyrant king, Ibrahim Lodbi, and thus make the 
world comfortable. Accordingly, the king of Kabul pro¬ 
ceeded to Delhi, plundering and devastating the Pan jab. 
On his reaching Panipat, Sultan Ibrahim himself went to 
encounter with him; but the latter* s army was defeated, 
and he himself was killed. In 1526 A.D., India tel] in 
the hands of the Mughal Dynasty, and the Lodhi Dynasty 
came to an end. There were three kings, in this dynasty, 
who ruled for seventy-six years. 


CHAPTER IX,—THE MUGHAL DYNASTY. 

Babar Bads hah. 

Muhammad Zahiru-cl-Din Babar, the great-grand-son of 
Amir Timur, was one of the bravest and most courageous 
kings in Asia. This king was born in 1483 A.D,; and his 
genealogy, * on his mother’s side, reaches to Changez Khan, 


1 Lit., the face of tranquillity. 
* Lit., chain. 
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and on bis father’s side, to Amir Timur. His father, who 
wits the ruler of Indjan and Fargbana, seeing him a pro¬ 
mising boy, appointed him Governor of Indjan, when ho 
was twelve years of age; and he succeeded his father’s 
throne after his death. A curious account has been given 
of this king. Sometimes, he was an emperor; and at other, 
lie had not even a hundred men in his company. Some¬ 
times, he was ruler of a large kingdom; and in a mom/at, 
he did not possess even a hut f. • take shelter in it. On his 
being turned out of his heriditary kingdom, he, having 
collected an army of only two hundred and forty men, invaded 
Samarqand, which contained a large force; and made such 
a plan, as to go near the city about midnight, scale its 
walls, and thus enter it : and there, some more men took his 
part, and they all at once raised a cry of victory. Hearing 
that outcry/ the king of Samarqand fled from his capital; 
and Babar, immediately, became its king. After some 
days, Samarqand, with all its suburbs, passed through his 
bauds. He invaded Kabul, whose inhabitants, on account 
of misgOvernment prevailing there, considered his arrival 
a boon. Then he was, also, invited, by the people of 
Qandahar, where he opposed his enemies with such a valour, 
that he killed sevet-al chiefs with liis own hand. So, all the 
armies of the enemy were astonished to see his bravery, and 
they all surrendered to him. 

After that, Babar, made several invasions on the districts 
lying in the vicinity of Sindh, and after some time 'claimed 
India, Accordingly, he proceeded to Delhi with thirteen 
thousand horsemen ; and Ibrahim Shall arrayed his army 
of one hundred thousand horse and one thousand elephants 
at Panipat, As Ibrahim was wanting in military skill, he 
made his whole army stand at one place in a line, 1 whom 
Babar dispersed in one assault. However, Ibrahim attacked 
the main body* of the enemy’s army ; and there, the two 
kings confronted each other. Ibrahim was killed, and his 
force gave way; and Babar sat on the throne of Delhi 
in 1526 A.D. 

From Babar’s time, the Path an kingdom began to decline. 
In the beginning, Babar’s Government did not gain a per¬ 
manent footing: for the Path an chiefs, who were the 
Governors of different districts, looked upon Babar as a 

1 Lit., having tied a row. 

* Lit., 'heart-. 
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usurper; a,ml the Rajputs, who were very brave and adven¬ 
turous men among Hindus, were in favour of the Afghans, 
In short, one hundred thousand men, under command of 
Mahmud, the brother of the deceased king, mustered in 
the western part of India. At that time, Bat ir wa s 
surrounded, on all sides, by the enemies ; but he was such a 
brave man, that he was not, iu the least, afraid of it. 
Although his chiefs advised him to go hack to the Indus, 
yet that daring monarch did not consider it proper to give 
up such a large kingdom, and thus replied them, “It is the 
demand, of the sense of honour, that. I should resist. We 
are to die one day in this world ; so, it is better to die while 
fighting;” and he recited before his men some verses of 
the Shah-Namawhich moved their spirit of valour. And 
as most of his adversaries were Hindus, lie showed his 
army the necessity of making a holy wax' with them, as they 
were infidels. But as he used to drink wine, his army 
refused to make him their religious guide. So he, at once, 
made a repentance, ceased to drink wine, and having melted 
all the golden cups, that were made for the use of wine, 
gave them to the poor and paupers on charity.* Seeing this, 
the whole army took an oath on the Holy .Koran 3 to fight 
with him to death. 4 On their avowal, Babar mustered 
murage: and his whole confidence lay ii lis gunners and 
artillery; for before Babar’s time, artillery and infantry 
had scarcely been made use of in wars. Thus, at the time 
of the engagement, the guns were placed in front, the 
infantry being behind them, while the cavalry were on the 
1 ft flank 6 of the artillery. At daybreak, the Pathati army 
moved forward, and encompassed Babar’s force, on botli Die 
ri.efht and left flanks; but he repulsed the army of the 
adversary with the aid of the artillery. When Babar saw 
the enemy’s force tired after three or four attacks, lie took 
with him two detachments of the select army and attacked 
the enemy. The enemies, not being able to withstand, gave 
wmy • and many of their renowned chiefs were killed 

\ Lit., th« book of kings; *« most celebrated book of poems in Persian 
written by .Firdansi, in the time of .Mahmud of Gbaznin, containing an ac¬ 
count of the onckmjb kings of Persia. 

3 Lit., for God’s sake. 

3 Lit., took up the Holy Koran (as the sign of taking a solemn oath). 

4 Observe the direct narration used in Urdu. 

4 Tooii ? ally, tho loft hank of an army is called mainirah , and 

tho right maim an ah , 
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Although Babar’e' enemies, who were strong and powerful, 
were dispersed ; yet, as the refractory people of Kabul and 
India always disturbed his peaceful life, he could not rule 
calmly and quietly. At last, having reigned four years, he 
marched off from this world in 1530 A.D. 

Babar w as the bravest of all the Indian kings \ and he 
performed many prominent deeds, in which he surpassed 1 
even Amir Timur. JSTo more he was victorious than he was 
defeated : no more he gained countries than he lost. 9 * But 
in the last days ,f his reign, he was a perfect general in 
political wars. His physical power in battles and sports 
was more than natural. B He was an accomplished scholar 
in music and poetry , and was a generous and pure-hearted 
person. He, several times, showed mercy to his bitterest 
foes. 4 

JIdmayun Padshah. 

On the death of the king, Zahiru-d-Din Babar, hm son, 
Hutna.yun, who was very popular 6 and wise, succeeded to the 
throne in 1530 A.I>. He was very fond of learning Astro¬ 
logy and was well versed in if. He made seven chambers 
which he called after the names of the Seven Planets. r> 
Accordingly, generals arid military officers were invited in 
the Mars chamber; judges and magistrates, in the Mercury, 
and messengers, poets, and travellers were called in the 
Moon chamber; and musicians, singers, and dancers used 
to coine in the Venus chamber ; and so on. 7 In the prime 
of Itis youth he spent a luxurious life, when, all of a sudden, 
he had to bear the burden of state affairs on his shoulders, 3 

1 jS gii is n ball (the game of cricket being called j 

haz hyi-chauqdn-o-gii). Therefore bU* J cJ-u-v* ^ gu-i-sabaqat Ic jdrift 

literally means * to carry away the ball of surpassing’, *.<?., to boar away the 
palm or to surpass. 

- Lit*, as much he was victorious, so much U> was defeated, &o. 

3 l/.ty was beyond the limit of humanity. 

4 Lib., hie life foes. 

® Lit t) dear to every heart. 

* Vide note 1 on page 31. 

* * ala hdza-l-qiyds is an Arabic phrase containing throe 

words, jjhc f ala, on , bded, this, and qiyus, a measure, moaning.. 

therefore, * on this measure’, hence, ‘ in the same way 1 , f and so on,’ 

8 Lit., The burden of,., * came upon his hoad. 
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ruade some negotiations with, Humayun, and having offered 
him ten thousand oavalrv, asked him to reconquer his 
heriditary kingdom. Thinking this help an unexpected boon, 
Hu may un, first of all, invaded Kabul, which was governed 
by his brother, Kami an, with whom, there was bis son, 
Akb iv. When he beseiged the city, Kamran tied his son! 
Akbar, with some woods and hang him on the walls of 
the mby; and bj doing this, he meant 1 that if Hutnayun 
■nude an attack, he would burn his son in the woods. The 
king, notwithstanding of his seeing his son in that painful 
and pitiable state, continued to be determined upon his 
resolution, but warned him not to commit such an un humane 
act. Kamran did no harm to Akbar but fled with bis 
cornpn.lions from Kabul. Humayun, having entered the 
city, folded his son, Akbar, to his breast, and himself became 
king over again. Humayun ruled over that city for nine 
years. Although his brother had nil the while been oppres¬ 
sing him very much, but he was always defeated and at last 
overcome. After that, in the space of six years, Humayun- 
conquered all bis heriditary dominions. In this struggle, 
one ol: his brothers, came over to his side, obtained*°his 
pardon, and performed such deeds of valour, that Humayuh’s 
heart was cleansed of all former malices 2 , against him ; and 
being very much pleased with him, he betrothed his son’, 
Jalalu-d-din Akbar to his daughter. This brother of 
Hu may un’s was killed in some battle. But Humayun was 
obliged to imprison lus other brother JKamran, who was very 
wicked and obstinate and paid no bead to his connivance. 3 
It had been believed by all that Humayun would no more 
excuse his life; but he, having the fear of God at heart, did 
not pollute his hand with his blood, but only caused bis eyes 
to be taken out. After some time, Kamran Mirza went to 
Mecca, with the king Humayun’s permission, where he died 4 
after three years. 

The Sum Dynasty. 

(from 1540 to 1556 A.D.) 

While Humayun had been entangled with such difficulties, 
Slier Shah, finding a favourable opportunity, took a complete 

1 Lit.y'h is meaning' was. 

* Lit., dust of malices. 

8 ,Lit. t closing or turning away the eyes, 

4 Vide note 3 ou page 31. 
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;uid he came oat successful in that test. After some days 
he had to tight with Bahadur Shah, the Governor of Gujrat;! 
Having regard of religions union, Humayun had not done 
the aforesaid chief the least harm, when he had been fight¬ 
ing with the Raja, of Jaipur; but now, with a valiant force, 
ho made >111 attack on him, and harassed him to such an 
extent, that he was obliged to flee to Gujrat; and having 
reached hat place, be put his treasure in the city of Chabai 
and then left for A hmauahad; and the king conquered 
Gujrat. This enterprise was not less than those in which 
Immr or fiabar was successful. After that, Humayun 
began to be harassed by Ids brothers, Hindal and Rranran 
who were emboldened by his remission of sins and kind- 
hearl i (iness. As these princes were already in possession 
of royal armies, they, one after the other, claimed the 
throne. 

When Slier Khnn Afghan, the Governor of Bengal 
saw that there were factious lightings going on in the royal 
house, he ventured to lead an attack against Humaym, at 
the head ol a large army. As on account of the disturbance 
in the country, Humayun could not collect enough force, 
ho was do leafed and obliged to flee away towards A " n , j„ „ 
miserable condition* When Hunntyuu’s brothers saw, that oi' 
imcounf *t the Jamil variance, the country would el ip through 
tli 'ir hands, (hey came to Huoiayun’s assistance, but they 
had no mutual affection at heart. Humayun, having gathered 

another army, made an attack on Slier Khan, btk> was at 

last defeated and obliged to abandon his capital and ask 
tor shelter. But lie was such an unfortunate king, that no 
one helped him. After many troubles and difficulties, he 
went to Raja Mai Deo, the Raja of Ajmere, to take refuse, 
an ! ns cpci hb assistance. The Raja, apparently, crave his 
consent,, but at heart, intended to seize and band him over 
to Jus enemy. But a Rajput, vho had been an old ser- 
Viud 1 of Humayun, informed tin* kin# about the secret. 
Humayun, at midnight, fled away, with his companions, 
from that place, and did not take rest 2 for two hundred 
nnles. fn the way, the whole party had to undergo <rreat 
hardships on account of the want of water; for it was desert 
all through, and no water could be found for miles»together. 


J lMt ' Sf di-eater (from namak> salt, and khnrdnn, t» eat). 

2 Lit u breath. 

8 } os is a distance of two milen. 
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Hundreds of men and animals died of 1 * thirst, including the 
bei'-e, on which Humayun was mounted. One o ,? the 
soldiers gave liis mother’s horse to the king. When the 
people saw a storm of dust rising up behind them, they were 
sure that some enemy was in their pursuit. Then they all 
lost their senses, and ran on ns fast as they could 'it so 
heppened, that in the darkness of night Humayun with his 
Queen and twenty horse-men, having lost the way, parted 
«ith his army ; and when it dawned, they were surrounded 
by a. party of tlu* enemy. Humayun, teeing no way » of 
safety, mustered 3 * courage, and with those few men, fought 
so bravely, that the enemy lost heart. ‘ In that struggle, 

all of a sudden, an arrow struck one of the officers of the 
enemy in such a way, that it proved fatal to him; 5 and thus 
'he party were dispersed. Having triumphed, Humayun 
inarched from that place ; but in the way, for three 1 days and 
nights, he did nowhere see even the face of water. At last 
when ho, with those companions, arrived at Amarkot* 
situated near Sindh, the Raja of that [dace treated him 
couri ously and observed all the laws 1 8 'of hospitality. Ai 
this very place, Akbar was born on the J4y, October, 1542 
A.I). (He is the same Alcbar, who was one of the most re¬ 
nowned monarchs ot India.) But as the long was obliged to 
i ee 'away, "> this infant on me to the hands of a wicked and un¬ 
faithful « chief, who banded him over to Mirza Kamran, the 
brother of the king, who was king of Kabul and Qamlahar 
and bitter 9 toe to Humayun. 

When Sultan Tahmasp, the King of Persia, heard that 
Humayun had received many hardships at the hands of 
Indians, he wrote him a letter, requesting him to come over 
to nun, and that he would assist him in every circumstance, 
and to (he best of his power, would treat him kindly. 
Humayun, being disgusted with ltis life, at once started for 
1 ersia, and stayed at Isfahan for a year. The King 0 f Iran 

1 Vide note 2 on page 20. 

Lit., face. 

a Lit., made use of, 

* I lie ulinm is also chhtikke chhnrdna, to cause to lose the 

si* aenaes. 

* Lit,, that his work was finished. 

6 Lit., ranks. 

1 Lit, it was proferablo for tho king to lico away. 

8 Vide note 4 on page 41. 

* Vide note 4 on page 01. 


possession of the whole Indian Empire, and managed it 
so well, that everyone was pleased with him. He caused a 
road to be constructed from the Indus to the Ganges, the 
distance being three thousand English miles, on both sides 
of which, fruit trees were planted, and a well was dug out at 
every two 1 * 3 4 miles, and an inn built for the accomodation of 
travellers at a distance of a day’s journey, where food was 
supplied gratis to the travellers by the king. He ad¬ 
ministered full justice; and the people passed their lives in a 
great security and peacefulness. 

After a reign of five years, Sher Shah died, and was 
succeeded on the Indian throne by his son, Salim Shah. 
He ruled nine years, but he war* no equal to his father in 
intellect and ability. Now, as a young boy was heir to the 
throne, a great disturbance arose on account of: the mis¬ 
management on the part of the grandees and Nawabs. 

Seeing this state of India, Humayun’s well-wishers assured 
him, i; that if he only took a small force with Lum to India, 
that misgoverned country whs sure to be won. Having 
taken with him fifteen thousand cavalry and many Panjabi 
servants, Humayun invaded India, and subdued every man 
lie made an attack upon. Having crossed the Indus, lie 
first came at collision with Tatar Khan, the ruler of Labor, 
who, being quite unaware of the state of affairs, was 
attacked upon and defeated by Bahrain Khan, the Gornman- 
der-in-Chief of the King Hu may tin. Seeing this, the Pathans 
made one, named Sikundar, who was nephew to Slier Shah 
and Was well-versed in Military Science, sit on the throne 
of Delhi. He, having mustered a force, eighty thousand 
strong, marched against Humayim ; and a fierce battle ensued 
with a great fervour between the two parties 5 . Akbar, 
the son of Humifyun, who was, then, only thirteen years of 
age, did full justice to bravery; and seeing him, the army 
was ready to fight to death. Thus the Pathans were de¬ 
feated and their army dispersed; while Sikandar Shah., 
leaving such a fertile* country without any ruler, 6 fled to 
the mountains in the north. 

After thirteen years, Humayun sat again on his father’s 
throne. But not even a year had passed since his coronation, 

1 Vide note 3 on page 10. 

3 Lit., engraved upon hie heart. 

3 Vide note 2 on page 6 . 

4 Lit., gold-producing. 

6 Lit., head. 
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oyheit he, one day for some purpose, got upon the roof of 
the lib) tfy, and tbere, he remained, wa ’ king for a long time for 
the sake of recreation. Then be, being tired, sat down to 
take an airing ; 1 and in the meanwhile the call was chanted 
for prayer. He wished to stand up with the aid of his 
stick: but as the roof was paved with marble stones, the 
stick slipped ; and he, being unable to balance himself, fell 
down from the roof. Having fallen ill for some days, he 
surrendered his soul to God in 1556 A.l). 

This king* was very brave, popular,» and learned, but un¬ 
fortunate, No one in Asia bore so much hardships, as he : 
and the reason of this is that he was very kind-hearted. 
And therefore, it is stated in the Tarilch-i-Firishta, that had 
this king been hard-hearted, * be would have been the great¬ 
est monarch of his age. Had there been a rule at that 
time, that no other son, except the eldest, should succeed to 
the throne, no such difficulties would have arisen, as took 
place in those days. 

Muhamaiad Jai.awt-d-din A kbati Jbn-jt- TIumastun Padshah. 

After the death of the king, Humayuu, the Indian throne 
was adorned with the coronation of such an emperor 
whose match, not to speaks of this country, would not have 
existed in any other country. This king was J.tlaln-d- 
Din Muhammad Akbar, the son of the king, Humayuu, 
before the sun of whose prosperity,- the lamp of no mis¬ 
chief-maker or malefactor could be lighted. Although he 
was not more than thirteen years of age at the time of his 
father s death, yet none could dare oppose his coronation. 5 
in his childhood, he had borne many hardships at the hands 
kho old heavens, 5 instead of being chastised by a tutor, 
and had been very much oppressed by his father’s enemies. 
Notwithstanding this, he, in a tew days, with the aid of the 
purity of his intelligence and the acuteness of his naturally 

i Lit,, to eat the air. 

s Aa in tho Tort tho words. 6 itiakah and £haha,>zhah, have 

been indifferently used for ono and tho -mmo monarch, so, to make the 
translation as ranch literal as possible, the words ‘kina’ and ‘enmoror' have 
respectively, boon made use of in this work, 

8 Vide note 5 on page 61. 

* Lit., stony-hear ted. 

* Observe the Urdu idiom. 

<5 Lit., Bitfcin# on tho throne. 

l Vide note 1 on page 1. 
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gif fefMi wit, began to understand well the state affairs and 
political mysteries, and distinguish clearly, between * the 
good and evil of every deed. 

Fortunately, be got Bahrain Khan as his private tutor, who 
a!ways 1 2 * * 5 boasted s of being his well-wisher, and except that 
he was audacious and bold, * was, in every other respect, 
finn 6 in faithfulness to his master and in his goodwill 
towards the increase of his prosperity. Some days after 
the coronation of the king Akbar, Hemun, the grain-mer¬ 
chant, who was low by birth 6 but had high aspirations, 
rebelled, and having collected a large force, was twice 
victorious over he Mugbals and even repelled Akbar to that 
side of the Sutlej. Had he been firm in his determination, 
as he had at first tried for an increase in his rant arid 
dignity, he would have, doubtlessly, blotted out all traces 7 * 
of the Timuriyah Dynasty from India. But as he was the 
bubble of little water, he soon burst away, and having station¬ 
ed himself at Delhi turned his attention towards the display of 
his pomp and grandeur. Inthe meantime, the Mugbals, 
having mustered a force at- JLahbr, intended again to come 
to Delhi; and the two armies came face to face with each 
other at Panipot. The) army of the ill-omened Hemun was 
defeated; and he himself was made captive and taken be- 
lore Hie king. At that time, Bahrain Khan, the political 
counsellor, begged His Majesty« to kill that infidel with 
h:3 own hand. Although the king 9 did , not like to bes- 
menr his hand with his blood, yet for the consolation of 
Bahrain Khan, he took a drawn sword in his hand, and with 
it touched the head of Hemun. Bahrain Khun, instantly, 
struck with his sword in such a way, as to separate Hemun’s 
head from his body. 

(Jp to that time, Bahrain Khan remained loyal to the 
king; but afterwards, being proud of his services, began to 
upbraid 10 the king and show arrogance. Akbar, too, having 

1 Lit , reach. 

s Lit, with all ilia body. 

Lit., filled the breath. 

* Lit., fear! one. 

5 Lit , firm-footed. 

b Lit., .origin. 

1 Lit., name and sign. 

a Lit., protector of the world. 

9 Lit., the king’s heart. 

10 Lit., to put obligation upon. 
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tested his own power, showed such an indifference to him, 
that he openly rebelled against him ; but Bahrain, being 
defeated, was reduced to such a condition, that he sent a 
petition to the king, begging his pardon for his crimes'. A 3 
Akbar was not much displeased with him, 1 * * he did not only 
forgive him, but sent a royal procession for Ills reception. 
As soon as Bahrain Khan stepped on the royal threshold, he 
wrapped his turban round his neck, and crying, run¬ 
ning, and shedding tears, bowed down beneath the foot of the 
royal throne. Akbar, thinking him an old well-wisher, 
raised his head up with his both hands, and having seated 
him on the highest rank above all the chiefs, conferred upon, 
him a valuable robe of honour, and thus uttered with his 
auspicious tongue, <c If Bahrain Kbari wants to live a military 
life, he has for himself the government of Kalpi and 
Chanderi. And if be wishes to attend the royal court, in 
that case even, Imperial favour will be shown to that old 
well-wisher as formerly without any decrease. But if he is 
inclined to worship God, lie may proceed to. Mecca for pil¬ 
grimage : a royal army will accompany him to take him to 
that place with due honour and respect.” “ When this slave,” 
replied Bah ram Khan, “has once been found guilty, how 8 
can he desire now to wait upon your Majesty ? Your Majesty 
has been gracious enough bo forgive him ; and this he looks 
upon as the means tor liis happiness in the next world and 
good fortune in both the worlds, 4 * and thinks it the best 
reward for himself for his past services. Now, he has the 
heart-felt desire to engage himself in making provisions 
for the'next world, and that he may be allowed by your 
Imperial Majesty 6 to go on pilgrimage to Mecca, ” The 
king did not object to this ; and Bahrain Khan, having taken 
with him a great many tents and tabernacles, set out for the 
respected Mecca ; but in the way, he was murdered by 6 
some man, whose father had been killed by him in a battle. 

Akbar ruled with great justice and equity; and not¬ 
withstanding Ms continuously being engaged in making 
wars, he spent a large portion of his time in the manage- 

1 Lit mb filth did not not come on Akbar’s mind towards him. 

3 Vide note 1 on page 23. 

8 Lit.., with what month. 

4 tic-re darain is in the dual number. i r ide note 2 on page 6. 

8 Vide note 2 on page 7. 

H Lit., with the hand of. 
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rrient of state affairs and settlement of financial matters. 
He made rules for all the Military, Civil, and Financial law¬ 
suits and taxations. He issued so many laws ami regula¬ 
tions, that it is difficult for this small book to contain ail 
account of them. The contents of a few lines of the 
Akbar-Nama of Abu-l-Fazl which are here inserted, are 
sufficient to explain his character and qualifications. f The 
king’s energy is always occupied in pleasing all people . 1 
And notwithstanding the countless engagements and innu¬ 
merable thoughts, that are inseparable from a just and bene¬ 
volent emperor, his heart is ever free from anxiety, rather, 
he is always found happy ; 2 * 4 * and he never steps beyond 
God’s will. As he has a great thirst for knowledge and 
learning, he derives benefit from the company of literary 
and learned persons ; and he never boasts of his acute in¬ 
tellect or good management. He hears every speech with 
great attention, with a view to know what words may be 
uttered by 8 some persons, that may lead him to something 
good or may solve some problems.* Notwithstanding his 
having such a power and magnificence, no anger gets access 
to his mind, but his mind is always full of good thoughts. 
He does not utter a word to 6 * contempt or ridicule any reli¬ 
gion or faith; and he never neglects or shows sluggishness 
in performing his duties. The king, in every matter, per¬ 
forms thanksgiving prostration before God , 6 and always 
takes care of his condition and actions. He, especially in 
the morning and evening and at midday and midnight, 
turns his heart away from all worldly matters, and makes 
it incline towards God J He pardons sins of sinners and 
pays regard 8 to the well-b^mg and prosperifcjfebf his subjects. 
He is unmindful of fulfilling 9 his sensual desires, and takes 
food only 10 once in the night and day. He sleeps very little, 

1 Lit., taking the hearts of all the people in his hand. 

2 Lit., whenever you see him, ho looks happy, 

ft Lit., may come oat the mouth of, 

4 LJl&f Uqdah-Kusha’i, literally, moao^, the untying of knots 

(from IWdb* a knot, and &&&£ to open). 

b Lit., no word of contempt.. comes out of his mouth. 

* Lit., on fcho portal of God. 

1 Lit., the real God, 

8 Lit., koeps a watch on. 

9 Lit ., he never demands. 

10 h&s fa quit , (from Arabic O 4 hi qoU } enough, from ^ yi-U< to out). 
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and spends the rest of his time in performing important 
works. After a short recreation in the evening, lie sets 
himself to work. After that, he holds a meeting of learned 
men and philosophers in his private room, and hears from 
them words ot wisdom and prudence. He solves scientific 
mysteries and problems with his acute * wit, and invents 
new laws. He corrects the mistakes of those gone before, 
ami makes right and correct laws for those to come. Learned 
historians also attend his council and narrate the past tradi¬ 
tions without omitting a word. After that, the king, for 
some hours in the night, 3 hears petitions from governors 
and officers, and puts down appropriate orders on each of 
them. The courtiers collect before sun-rise, and no sooner 
the sun rises than they derive benefit from seeing his royal 
presence and pay their obeisance to him; and after that, 
many diverse affairs are performed. And then, the watch¬ 
ful 8 king sleeps for a short time/ 

The king had also to make many wars : some times, 3 ome 
governor rebelled against him ; sometimes, he had to fight 
with some Hindu Raja ; and at other times, he had to en¬ 
counter 4 * with those Muhammadan kings, the boundaries of 
whose dominions were adjacent to Ins empire. In short, 
Malwa twice passed away from his hands, but was, both the 
times, subdued. In the same way, the Province of Gujrat 
also came to lvis possession after a severe fighting. His bro¬ 
ther revolted in Kabul, but was, at last, overpowered and 
escaped death by begging pardon for his crimes. Obstinacy 
was, several times, shown in the Bengal Province ; and the 
king had himself to lead an attack on the matchless country. 
Kali s mi r, and sent his son on an expedition to the Deecnn. 
In short, wherever the banner of his army was taken, 
triumph and victory escorted it. He, also, conquered 
Kbandes ; the Province of Berar peacefully came to his 
hand; and Ah mad a bad was conquered after a fierce fighting. 
This was the king’s last expedition. When be returned 
from that place to Agra, he proceeded from this transitory 
world on his journey to the everlasting world, after a reign 
of fifty-one years, in 1605 A.D.; and there is his tomb at 

1 Tit., seeing minnto things (frow bank, minute, and bin 

sn*G8. part, of d'ulan, to see). 

* Lit for some night having gone. 

Lit,, wakeful-minded. 

* Observe fcho Urdu idiom. 
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Bifcandara. In a word, this king bore a good name in all 
personal qualifications and the good management of political 
and financial affairs. The date of his death is as follo ws :— 

The bate of the death of the Kino Akbai;. 

When Akbar took his way to the Heavens, 

The date was, “ faut-i~ Akbar Shah 1 ” (the death of 
Akbar Shah). 

1015 A.II. 

There are different opinions regarding the religion of the 
king. Some say that he was a sun-worshipper; 3 while 
others state that he had a great faith in the Hindu religion. 
But the real fact is, that he had no faith in any other 
religion ; but of course, he was very fond of listening to books 
of every religion and investigating the beliefs of every faith. 
And accordingly, he thrice wrote to the king of Portugal 
and sent for Christian priests* to enquire into the Chris- 
tntn religion, and heard them reciting the Bible ; and a 
debate took place between them and the Muhammadan 
doctors of divinity. As Akbar had no superstition against 
any religion, las empire lasted for so long a time, and he is 
praised by ah Hindus, Muhammadans, &c. 

Pif.iKOE Salim Abu-l-Muzaffar Noru-d-Djn, alias 
Jahan-gir Badshah. 

After the death of the Emperor, Akbar, his only * soil, 
Prince Salim, sat on the Indian throne in the Port of 
Akbarabad R in 1605 A.D., corresponding to 1015 A.H., 
aud assumed the title of Jahan-gir. Although the people, 
making a conspiracy with Khusrau, the sou of Jahan-gir, 
intended to enthrone him, but for no avail; and on that 
occasion, Jahan-gir, on account of his paternal affection, 
excused the crime of his son, Khusrau. But Khusrau again 

* According to the abjad, ( vide note 3 on page 25) the vuIuom of t'im 

letters of the phrase, f wouM ho 80 t Of *u«0 + I + 20 + 2 4-200 

•f 300 + 1 + 5= 1015 A.H. 

* from Skaing, the sun. 

s is a word of Portuguese origin. 

4 iklautd is always used with the word aon. 

6 The name given to Agra by Akbar. 
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revolted and was defeated; and when the king, ha ving 
railed him in his presence, ordered him to state the facts, 
he confirmed his own fault, hut did not tell 1 * the names of 
his co-rebels. At last, lie was ordered to be imprisoned for 
life ; and those, who had helped him in the crime, were 
searched after and found out, and then killed before him to 
a man with great torture. The Prince was, however, re¬ 
leased after ten years ; and, then, his full brother, Shall 
Jahan killed him with his own hand. 

In the history of Jahan-gir, this is considered to be a 
great event, 8 as well as, a great crime of his, that he fell in 
love with the wife of a respectable grandee, and having 
killed her husband, took possession of her. Its story has thus 
been related, that a than, named Ayaz, of some respectable 
Tartar family, was reduced to great struts. When he had not 
even a bread to live upon, 3 * he, with his wife, undertook a 
journey to India. In those days, his wife was in her family 
way. 1 While they were crossing the desert, lying in the 
way between India and Tartary, his wife was brought to 
bed of a female child in the way. As her father, Ayaz, and 
her mother were Luudpressed on account of poverty, they, nob 
knowing how to bring her up and how to carry her along 
the way, and also thinking that, the girl was ill-omened, as 
she was born in a state of poverty, left her at the very place 
in the forest and then stepped forward. But maternal 
affection cannot be helped: 5 fire of love blazed in the mother’s 
bosom ; 6 and at every step, 7 she turned back and looked 
at the child. At last, she could not move a step forward, 
and standing at one place like the cypress, began to cry 
bitterly, and in that state fell down, at the very spot, on 
the desert, and remembering the child, began to toss about 
restlessly, like a fish without water. But she was too weak 
to go back to that place and carry the child back with her. 
JChwaja Ayaz’s mind also heaved with passion ; and he 
began to say, “ Have patience. I am going to take back 
your daughter to you. Let what is written in our fate 

1 //it., bring on his tongue. 

a ma-jarii is an Arabic sentence, meaning ‘ what has passed/ 

8 Lit., was in want of the night bread. 

* Lit., was with pregnancy. 

b Lit., the flame of the womb is bad. 

6 Lit., the love boiled. 

7 Lit,, at every two stops. 
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lake place. ” 1 However, he soon 2 went back; and when he 
reached the place, where he had left the child, he was aston¬ 
ished to see that a black Cobra ?> had girdled round that 
girl. He could not, in a frenzy of affection, help going 
forward, and began to shout. The Cobra, instantly, parted 
with the child and entered the hollow of a tree. Ayaz, 
finding the child safe and sound, thanked God, and swoop¬ 
ing down upon her, took her up in his arms, and carried her 
to her mother, embracing her and kissing her face. They 
had not gone far, when they met with a caravan of travellers. 
They, seeing these two persons quite helpless, 4 supplied 
them with some expenses by way of charity. The couple 
thanked God, and having traversed over the stages of 
journey, reached Labor. 

As Aynz was a wise, skilful, and forethinking man, he 
soon got some ►service ; and by degrees, in a few days, he so 
much rose in dignity, that he was offered the post of Mir 
Lakhs hi & in the King Akbar’s Court of justice. He tried 
his utmost to educate his daughter, Nur Jahau Regain; and 
so at last, she was a good scholar. 6 Seeing her beauty, 
knowledge, and manners, the Prince Salim lost his senses. 
But as she had already been betrothed to Bher Afgan K'lian. 
Turkman, the king Akbar, thought it unjust to dissolve that 
betrothal for the sake of Prince Salim; and so, he did 
not interfere in the matter: and at last, Nur Julian was 
married to Sher Afgan Khan, and the Prince Salim could 
not help it.? 

Blit when Jahan-gir was enthroned, he began to try to gain 
his Object. He, several times, planned to kill Shei A fgan 
Kb n ; but he, too, was such a brave and courageous person, 
tin t the king did not dare to have him openly killed. Once, 
the king made him confront a lion, and at another time, 
let- loose a rampant elephant before him ; but Sher Afgan 
Khan, with his physical power, which was beyond human 
strength, escaped uninjured by both the awful things. 8 

! Lit., whatever is written ia our fate will corn© to pass. 

8 Lit with the same feet. 

8 The English’ Word 4 Cobra’ has bean derived from the Arabic 4iW<, 
Kubiq^ < the great.’ 

* Lit., witi out tho head and provisions. 

6 Pay mas ter-G oneral. 

rt shej was accomplished after reading and writing. 

1 fyi., continued looking the face. 

* L calamities, 

10 

1 I 


I, 
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At last, a chief, named Qutub, was appointed Governor of 
Bengal, by Jahangir, on condition that he should kill Sher 
.Afgan Khan in some battle. Nevertheless, forty murderers, 
that were sent by the Governor, to kill Sher Afgan, were 
defeated and driven away by him. At last, the Governor of 
Bengal himself led an attack against him. On this occasion, 
too, Sher Afgan Khan did full justice to bravery, and killed 
Qutub, who was mounted on an elephant, together with some 
of his officers, with his own hand. Bub when showers of 
arrows began to be poured over him from all sides, he was, 
helplessly, killed, 

Nur Jalian, who had been fond of being the wife of the 
king and had had a thirst for Government, entered the royal 
harem shortly after the death of her husband, in the sixth 
year of the coronation of Jahan-gir. But the king was 
so much ashamed of having caused the death of her husband, 
tha t he did not even enquire into any news tibout her, for 
four years. But after four years, the lung, all of a sudden, 
happened to see Nur Julian one day, and his former passion 
for her was excited, and lie began to love her. Ayaz, the 
father of Nur J ah art, was appointed Prime Minister; and 
both of her brothers were honoured with 1 posts of high rank, 
and were given full power over state affairs. As long as 
Ayaz was alive, none complained of his rights being over¬ 
looked, on account of his good disposition ; but rather, the 
subjects obtained.* their rights during his administration. 
But after the death of Ayaz, many disturbances arose, which 
could bp suppressed with great difficulty. The Fiance 
Khurram alias Shah Jaha.n, having rebelled, at first, It lied 
Ids brother, Khusrau, arid then made an attack on his fa her 
in the province of Deccan, but was defeated; and' having 
escaped being caught, wandered about distressed and de¬ 
pressed for several years. 

No sooner the father of Nur Mahall alias Nur Jahsiu, 
died, than she began to produce a stir in the empire. 
Most of the mandates contained Nur Julian’s orders. $he 
herself used to preside at darbars; and the king was bewitched 
of the beauty of her face like a mad man. The edict, that 
was written by order of Nur Jahaii, contained a monogram of 
her name, as well as her seal on it. And although the 
Klnitbah was not read in her name, yet her name was at 
last stamped upon the rupee. 4 

1 

* Lit., wore made lofty-headed on. B Vide note 1 on page &7. j 

# Lit., reached. 4 From vup. the (jace, 

. 
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When Bliah Jalian had rebelled and fought with hie 
father, Mahabat Khan’s valour had proved greatly useful ; 
and therefore, Jahan-gir showed great favour to him. 1 But 
Nur Julian, who could not see anyone being favoured by 
Jahan-gir, and had complete control over the king’s mind, 
made men like Mahabat Khan part with him. The cause of 
Stiah Jalian’s rebellion was only that, he Avas the eldest son, 
and therefore, the rightful heir to the throne; while Niir 
Jalian wished at heart anyhow to make Mirza Shahr Yar, 
who had been betrothed to her daughter, sit on the throne. 
But Shah Jahan was the ablest; ol his father’s aorta, and 
on account of bis conquests in the Deccan, had gained a 
great fame and renown, and also a great power and autho¬ 
rity, Having an avarice for the throne, the Prince Shah 
Jahan killed his eldest brother, Khusrau, who had created 
a disturbance in the beginning* of Jahan-gir’s reign, and 
luid now, after ten years’ imp sonment, been released, and 
whom the king had had a mind to show favour. So that, 
when one morning the dear wife of .Khusrau entered his 
tent, she saw him * rolling down in blood, and began to cry 
with a loud voice. Her cries being heard in the army, a great 
sensation arose as to what bad occurred. Shah Jahan went 
to that place, and made such a sad appearance, that lie 
could in no way be suspected ; but his father and all the 
persons were assured that Shall Jahan bad killed him. 

At this critical 8 time, Jahan-gir’s Coni man detain-Chief, 
Mahabat Khan, was his only help. This officer made his 
kingdom firm, and on account of his valour, having aided 
the king, many limes defeated Shah Jahan; moreover, when 
Shah Jahan went to Gujrat and Bengal to collect armies, 
this valiant man pursued him to such an extent, as not to 
give him time to carry out his project, in a word, it was 
Mahabat Khan, who had disheartened the Prince. But 
when Mahabat Khan came to the Capital, expecting the 
king’s favour and reward for bis services, Nur Jahan, 
who was an angel of evils for the king, prejudiced Jahan-gir’s 
opinion against Mahabat Khan, and made him understand 
that Mahabat Khan had conspired with Shah Jahan, and 
intended to dethrone His Majesty. When Mahabat Khan 
came to know this, he went to his fortress of Ratitbam 

* Lit., made him laity-headed with his favour. 

Mark the idiom in Urdn. 

8 Lit,, brittle. 
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to save his life. Mandates of displeasure began to be issued 
from the royal court. And afterwards, the fortified fort, 
that Mahabat Khan had been given command of, was given 
over to some man of Nur Japan’s party; i and % decisive 
order was given to Mahabat Khan to surrender himself 
at once to His Majesty. Although the king’s intention 2 
was manifest from the order, yet Mahabat Khan, relying 
upon his own innocence, fearlessly made himself ready to go 
to the king’s presence. Five thousand Rajputs were, at that 
time, on his side, and the royal force was marching for Kabul, 
On his reaching the Jhelatn, he came to learn that the royal 
army had crossed the river, and Nur Jahan, with his brother, 
Asaf Khan, the Prime Minister, had also accompanied it, 
and that the king, together with a few chiefs, were left 
behind unharmed. At that time, Mahabat Khan ventured 
to proceed onward in company of the Rajputs, and having 
managed control of the bridge, and taking with him a few 
horsemen, entered the king’s tent. The ministers confronted 
him to some .extent; but seeing the enemy more powerful, 8 
they were confounded.* After searching for the king, for 
some time, Mahabat Khan, found him in the bathing tent. 
As soon as the king saw Mahabat Khan, lie said to him, 
“What is your intention, Mahabat Khun?” “On account 
of the enemies’ conspiracy,” replied Mahabat Khan, “ who 
are thirsty of my blood, l have come to ask for your Ma¬ 
jesty’s help.” “ Why have you, ” said the kivig, “ this 
armed force with you? ” “ It is, ” responded Mahabat Khan, 
“ to protect mo and take revenge of the malice. ” Jaban-gir 
told him that he bad had no intention of taking his life/ 
and began to utter soothing words. Then Mahabat Khan 
made over the king in charge of the Rajputs. 

When Nur Jahan, who had crossed the river, heard this, 
she was full of rage arid anxiety. In short, it was decided 
after consultation, that an attack should be made on Mahabat 
Khan for the release of the king. Although it was difficult 
to cross the river, as the Rajputs were ready to oppose, yet, 
to encourage the army, 6 Nur Jahan, first of all, made her 

1 Lit.y Soino man brought by Nur Jahan. 

* * mafh'Z-Zamir is an Arabic Bentemco, moaning, ‘ What is in 

the heart. 

* Lit.y Strong-haiulod. 

4 LiU, lost their breath. 

* Lit, killing his life. 

* Lit, to onlargo the army's heart. 
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elephant enter the water, and emptied four quivers of arrows. 
Four elephant-drivers of the Begam were killed, and her son 
was wounded on the shoulder. When the royal force reached 
the hank, the Rajputs made successive 1 attacks on them 
and thus defeated them. Then a large reinforcement, under 
command of brave chiefs, arrived from the vicinity and attack* 
d the rear part ol Mahabat Johan’s army. Although this :>art 
of his army had reached near the king’s tent, a.nd showers 
of arrows wore being poured down, yet the king was safe, 
as he had thrown down the shields. Mahabat Khan was, 
at last, triumphant ; and Nur Jahan fled towards Labor’ 
hut the king wrote her to come to the camp. Mahabat Khan 
intended to kill Nur Jahan and forced the king also to sign 
the order for her murder. But that clever Begam entreated 
Mahabat Khan to let tier only see her master, as she was 
just going to be killed. Mahabat Khan permitted her 
to do so, provided that the interview should take place before 
him.* So she entered the king’s tent, and stood quiet 
before her husband. Jahan-gir too, seeing her beauty, 
fairness, and affliction, began to weep, and being helpless’, 
entreated Mahabat Khan to forgive her wife’s life; and ho 
ft id so. After that, Mahabat Khan took the king with him 
to Kabul, behaved him very respectfully, and kept up the 
royal procession. 

At last, he, begging the king to forgive him, gave up all 
lus authority; and the king regained all bis former power. 
But he had committed too serious a. crime to pass a. peaceful 
life.* 5 The king Jahan-gir was, of course, liberal enough 
to forgive his crime, or rather forget it altogether ; but the 
gi udge, that Nur Jahan bad at heart, could never be appeased 
without Mahabat Khan’s bloodshed. Mahabat Khan abscond¬ 
ed, and Nur Jahan, at once seizing his property, noti¬ 
fied that whoever would cut off Mahabat Khan’s head and 
bring it to her, he would be adequately* rewarded: and 
he was searched for, accordingly. Asaf Khan, the Prime 
Minister, who was the king de facto, was very much dis¬ 
gusted with bis sister, Nur Jalian’s tyrannies and those 
foolish deeds, that she made the king to commit, but could 
not help it. One day at eve, when it was dark, Asaf Khan 

•* Lit., stop after step. 

* Lit., face to face with him, 

* lit., to sit quietly. 

* Lit,, largely, 
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was informed by bis servants that some poor man liad come 
to say some thing to him. He, being moved with pity, • 
culled him to his presence. When he saw that he was 
the very Mahabat Khan, who had, shortly ago, been the 
master of whole India, took him to his private room and 
confessed his own sister’s tyranny and Jaban-gir’ • folly. 
Then. Mahabat Khan advised him, that the best plan for 
the management, of state affairs was to have Shah 'Johan 
enthroned. Asa/ Khan, having pondered upon it for a little 
while, approved that opinion; and since that time, communi¬ 
cation was commenced with Shall Johan. But on account 
of some hindrances, publicity could not be gi ven to the plan. 
In the meantime, on accoun t of the king’s long sojourn in 
the country of Kashmir, his health got worse from Asthma; 
and he died on the 9th November, 1627 A. D., correspond¬ 
ing to 1036 A.H., and was buried at Shah-dara, in the 
city of Labor. 

In the reign of this Icing, Sir Thomas Roe, the Ambassador 
of James I, the King of England, presented himself to the 
royal court and gained permission to build a factory in Surat. 
The king was good-natured and kind-hearted, but was so 
fickle-minded, that he could not manage the affairs of so large 
an empire. Sir Thomas Roe says that it would have been 
better lor the king to be ill-tempered. He liked the Sufis 1 
and transported faqirs more than others, and kept company 
vvitli them.* 

Shah Jahan Badshah. 

Jaban-gir, the son of Akbar, was survived by his two sons. 
Shall Jahan and Shahr Tar. Although on Nur Jahan’s in¬ 
stigation, Jalian-gir, at the time of his death, had commanded 
b, will, that Shahr Yar, who had been betrothed to 
Nur Jaluvu’s daughter from her husband Sher Afgan, 
should succeed him on the throne ; yet Mahabat Khan and 
Asaf Khan, the Prime Minister, notwithstanding his being 
Nur Jahan’s brother, thinking Shahr Yar a false claimant, 
tried for the coronation of Shall Jahan. And before 
Shah Jahan’s arrival, who had, in those days, been in the 
Deccan, Shahr Yar, being defeated, was made captive, and 
his eyes were taken out. When Shah Jahan sat on the 
throne of the empire, he committed gravest faults in the 

' j a peculiar sect, of Muhammadan devotees, who are freethinkers or 
pantheists in matters of religion. 

% Lit., kept company hot with them. 
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management of state affairs—they being, that lie, at first: 
killed his brother Shahr Yar, and then, his children, and 
left no male members, even the infants, of Timur's off¬ 
springs alive, but killed them to a man. 1 

In spite of all this precaution, another pretender, named 
Lodhi, who declared himself to belong to an Af gh an dynasty, 
appeared. When Shah Jahan had revolted 8 in the Deccan, 
this chief was sent by the King Jahati-gir to oppose him. 
Having, now, heard the news of Jahan-gir’s death, he ob¬ 
jected to Shah Julian’s coronation. Shah Jahan sent words 
to him, that it Would be better for him. if he obeyed him. 
He having consented to it, the Governorship of Mai wa 
was conferred upon Mm. Afterwards, he was summoned 
by Shall Jahan to the capital. But when he came to the 
court, he saw that the former respects were not paid him, 
but on the contrary, he found the royal office-bearers plan¬ 
ning for his arrest. Seeing this, his son, A7.mat Khan, 
drew his sword in the court; while Lodhi, at once, fled away 
to his house. A hundred persons, that were with him, 
were encompassed in that house. As he was surrounded 
by enemies, and the death stared him at the face, apprehen¬ 
sions of different natures passed though hi mind. In the 
meantime, a noise of crying came from the house. Lodbi, 
at once, went in and saw that the ladies were tossing about 
in blood. He came to know, that for the sake of chastity 
and honour, 8 fearing that they might fall in the hands of 
the enemies as captives, they, with their own hand s, had 
struck daggers to their stomachs. Seeing tins, Loci hi almost 
turned mad. In short, having taken his two sons with him, 
he mounted on his horse, and having caused kettle-drums 
to be beaten, came out from the house; and as he was going, 
he made shouts, that he informed the tyrant king, with the 
beat of those drums, that lie was going, but would come 
back and cause his misfortune. Though he was, soon, 
chased, but he did not allow the army to approach him. 
But alas, the Chamba), which was overflooded on account 
of the rainy season, obstructed him in the way. Neverthe¬ 
less, as Boon as the army approached him, he ventured to 
push his horse on in the water. And although his dear son, 
Azmat Khan, and his comrades were killed, yet he crossed 

{ Observe the Urdu idiom. 

* Li-'., was or the head of revolt. 

’ Lit,, Nehmis, is taken from the Greok 4 nemos/ a name. 
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the river, and reaching the Deccan, once more raised the 
banner of rebellion ; and besides mustering Ins friends and 
assistants, be also caused the Governors of Golkanda and 
Daryapur to rebel against Shah Jahan, for they had been at 
variance with the long, 

Shah Jahan was so much terrified, that he saw no other 
alternative 1 than to fight with them ; but as he had no confi¬ 
dence in all bis armies, so he sent separate detachments, 
under command of lradat. Khan, and other officers, to differ¬ 
ent places to chastise the mischief-makers. But all of them 
were defeated, none being triumphant over Lodhi. At last, 
Shah Jahan appointed Asaf Khan Commander-in-chief of his 
whole army. No sooner the enemies heard Asaf Khan’s 
name than they were dispersed $ bub Lodhi continued fighting 
to try his luck and was, at last, defeated. The king of 
Golkanda surrendered : and as one of the provisions of the 
treaty, made by him, was, that he should help the king in 
Lodhi’s arrest, the latter fled away from his dominions ; and 
in spite of all the ways being closed by the king, that 
valiant man, together with his companions, reached Mabva. 
Shah Jahan, at once, gave Abdullah ten thousand horse¬ 
men to pursue Lodhi. Lodhi was much broken down, as he 
had often to make attacks in the way. When he saw that 
a large force had arrived, and his eldest son had also been 
killed, and t lie only thirty men, that had been left with him 
were also encompassed, lie made an attack upon the enemy. 
But he was fatally shot at the breast, and his comrades 
also, were killed with him. 2 

Mahabat Khan, tb Commander-in-Chief, and Asaf Khan 
the Prime Minister, were appointed counsellors in the Court 
of Shah Jahan ; and the king, acting upon their advice, 
not only, sometimes, ceased to commit 3 oppression or tyranny, 
but did many other good deeds; he thus excused the 
life of the Raja of Bundelkhand and gave him back hie 
dominions. Although the king was not bigotted in ins 
faith of Islam, yet at first, he was very angry to see the 
nonseusities of the Hindus, and very much persecuted them. 
But when he saw that the Hindus did not cease worshipping 
idols and performing foolish ceremonies, he was obliged 
to make no distinction between Musaltnans and Hindus ’ 

1 Lit., remedy. 

8 Lit,, remained with him in that (buttle) field, 

S Lit., drew his band from. 

* Lit., he was obliged to think both the Musa-hnons and the Hindus equal. 
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and no more molested anybody. In his time, the Indian 
Empire was greatly extended. He also invaded Qandabar 
and Biiith : and although on account of the strength of 
Shah Abbas, he could achieve no success there, ye the 
Rajas and Nawabs of the Deccan were more submissive to 
him than ever. 

The king Shah Jahan erected many magnificent buildings 
in India; so that he made the now Delhi his residence 
and named it Shah-Jahan-abad, and built such a nice Fort 
of red sand stone, that the Rev. Heeber says that he has 
never seen such a nice Fort in his whole life. The congre¬ 
gational mosque that he caused to be built in this city, 
is the grandest of all the mosques in India. The mausoleum 
of Taj Mahall, that the king made for his beloved wife in 
Agfa, is the most magnificent building. This mausoleum is 
made of marble stones, and occupies a space of one hundred 
and ninety square yards. Many valuable stones are set 
to it. The axk> of the vault is 23 yards ; and round it 
there is a very attractive garden. The building of the 
mausoleum cost 75 lacs of rupees. 

For twenty years, there was peace all over in Shah Jahan’s 
rule. When Asaf Khan and Mahabat Khan, the greatest 
members of the Empire, died the king had to pay more 
attention to the management of state affairs, and he made 
liimself very popular among the people* The king had 
four sons, all of whom were fortunate and fit for the office of 
a king. The sons and the father were greatly attached 
to each other, and tiiey were appointed on high posts by the 
king. But when they were in the prime of manhood, they 
were greatly at enmity with each other, for everyone of 
them claimed the throne. Darn Shikoh, the eldest son, was 
a great favourite of the king. He always kept company 
with the king, and he was intended to be made the Crown 
Prince* Though this boy was good-natured and an admirer 1 
of learning, and shunned luxury, yet lie was not a fore think¬ 
ing but a quick-tempered person. The second son, Shuja 
Abbas, was kind-hearted and valourous, and was Governor 
of the Province of Bengal. The third son, Mirzn. Murad, 
was an illustrious, venturesome, and contentious man, and 
governed Gujrat. 

But the fourth son had quite a different nature from that 
of his brothers and even his father, and his name was 


11 


1 Lit., friend. 
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Aurang-zeb. The Prince was tender-hearted. bub at the 
same time, cold; and although he was alert ’ and cautious, 
jet he was cunning, and always contrived some plan or 
other. 8 He was expert in ranking bis outward appearance 
quite different from his in.vard qualities, 3 Though he was 
sharp-witted and intelligent, yet he was black-hearted. 
He always tried to make friends of the enemies, and to create 
new' friends. Nevertheless, he was brave, an excellent 
warrior, and a handsome and respectable-looking person, 
and treated the nobility and courtiers very kindly and 
courteously. His speech was attractive and eloquent. But 
he was so fond of show in everything, that he is suspected 
of hypocrisy in matters of religion also. And though he 
might have made religion a tool for Ins statesmanship, yet 
he was true in his faith, and even zealous, so much so. 
that he once declared to renounce the world. And through¬ 
out, 4 his life, he was so firm in his religion, that sometimes, 
in matters, quite contradictory to his purpose, he adhered 
to his religious beliefs. He war often engaged in making 
prayers and reciting the Koran, and discussed religious 
matters. He was humilious; and forbearance at the time 
of displeasure and fortitude in distress were his inborn 
qualities. The greatest sign of his bigotry was that he was 
very zealous in suppressing idolatory and infidelity and 
glorifying his own religion. With all this, he was so covetous 
and avaricious, that sometimes, he did not care for religion 
or morality in attaining his object. And because he had, 
for a long time, commanded the force in the Deccan, he was 
more experienced and more skilled in military tactics than 
his brothers. 

In the meantime, Shah Julian was so ill, that he lay 
motionless in bis bed for several days. Nj sooner the king 
fell ill, than Bara Sbikob, by his father’s order, became 
king and began to manage the state affairs. But he dealt 
with his brothers in such a way,’ that he was very well sus¬ 
pected of jealousy and evil intention ; for he passed a deci¬ 
sive order that no letters or newspapers of any kind should 
be sent to them by anybody, and banished those grandees, 
that were their well-wishers. Owing to such foolish steps 

* Lit., a wakenti ‘ d - brain o d» 

8 lit., was engaged in breaking and joining, 

& Mark the Urdu idiom. 

4 Notice the peculiar nsc of bhar. 






taken by him, his brothers, who, already, were not at har¬ 
mony with him, were inflamed with rage ; and now, they had 
no excuse for making any further delay. Notwithstanding 
all these organizations and bin derail ces, they, always, received 
news of their father’s illness; and moreover, they doubted 
his life. 1 * * They, also, took such steps * which only proved 
their self-defence. Mirza Shuja, who had been in Bengal, 
started for the capital. After some days, Mirza Murad, 
from Gujrat, communicated all the facts to Anrang-zeb 
and wrote to him, that both of them together should advance 
against Bara Shikoh ; and his opinion was approved of by 
Aiming zeb. 

During this time, the king fully recovered : and Dara 
Shikoh, very obediently retiring 6 from his royal office, 
made over charge of the Empire to his father once more. 
Audit was written to Mirza Shuja, that as he had levied 
an army only on the belief of the king’s death, lie should 
now cease to do so. But because he had a great avarice 
and desire for sovereignty and conquests, he considered that 
news unreliable, and moreover, thought the letters, written 
by the Emperor 4 * with his own hand, as forged. Therefore, 
Mirza Sulaiman, the son of Dara Shikoh, marched to the 
bank of the Ganges and defeated him ; and he, having fled, 
sought shelter in the fortress of Monghyr. But the fortress 
was beseiged by Sulaiman’s array. Another fight took 
place in the south; that is, Aurang-zeb, having collected a 
force;’ marched at once, as ordered by Mirza Murad $ but 
he wrote such words to him, that he fully believed that 
Aurang-zeb would remain obedient to him. So that, the 
following is an extract from Aurang-zeb’s letter; “ I think 
you only fit for the Indian throne. The subjects also, like 
your being sovereign ; and I shall help you. And as for 
my self, I have the heart-felt desire to pass ray life in sit¬ 
ting in a secluded place for worshipping, and there to think 
of God.” Seeing this writing of his, Murad was taken in 
by him. Accordingly, the two Princes marched with armies, 
and they met each other at the bank of the Narbada. 
Having crossed the said river, they heavily repulsed J&awanfc 

1 Lit death, 

a Lit. adopted such a way. 

& Lit.. Lifting his hand. 

4 Bh&hantkah is the contraction of Jk* fihdUan-shdh. 

* king of kings.’ 
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Singh Kajput, who had been sent by the sovereign, with a 
large force of horse-men, to oppose them. 

Shah Jahan was very perplexed and terrified to learn this 
accident, for he, very well, knew that, in the end, lie should 
have bo bear a great affliction. Taking that in mind, the 
Emperor intended to side Dara Shikoh and himself go to 
the battle-field. But on account of Dara Shikoh’s ill-luck, 
he shrank from his purpose. And it was ordered to 
Sulaiman, the son of Dara, that he should make peace 
with Sh'uja and make an attack on the other more dreadful 
enemy. While Dara Shikoh was ordered nob to intend to 
fight with the enemy, unless Sujaiman Shikoh comes to 
him. So Dara Shikoh, having taken with him one hundred 
thousand cavalry and having made intrenchrnents, lay at 
the bank of the Chambal, from which place they could 
easily return to Agra. When Aumng-zeb and Murad 
came near, they were surprised to see the royal force. Mirza 
Murad advised Aurang-sseb to break the intrencbments : 
but the latter considered this action contrary to 1 fore-sight 
and wisdom. He came to know that a way, through the 
mountains, directly leads 51 to Agra; so, he left his army 
at the very place and himself immediately proceeded to Agra. 
Mirza Sliuja had now no other alternative than either to 
leave the capital or to fight with the enemy; but his hot 
temper made him prepared for fighting. In short, an en¬ 
gagement took place $ and the armies, on both sides, giving 
way, one hundred cavalry were left with Aurang-zeb, and 
one thousand with Dara. Aurang-zeb, then, despaired. 
But by chance, through the advice of some unfaithful 3 
chief, alighted from bis elephant and mounted on a horse. 
On this, there was a stir in the army, and therefore die 
whole force dispersed. Dara’s army having fled, he was 
defeated. To tell the detail,the two Princes’ armies were 
divided into two parts. The one part was under command 
of Mirza Murad, while the other, under that of Aurang-zeb. 
Dara made a violent attack on the detachment, headed 
by Murad; so that, the line of the army was broken, and 
Mirza Murad was so seriously wounded, that his life was 
in danger. Aurang-zeb, in the meantime., played such 

1 Lit... far from. 

® Lit., goes. 

8 Vide note 4 on page 4.1. 
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a trick as to confront the army, that were in front, with a 
great violence, 1 and thus make them flee away, and then 
went over to the other portion of the army to assist it* 
and was victorious. 

Mow, the two Princes* armies, joining together, came 
to Agra. And because Murad had been wounded, Aurang-zeb 
had the good-luck to gain command of the whole force. 
In the very beginning, he sent an envoy to Sulairnan Sliikoh 
and took him over to his side; and then tried to get liis 
father, Shah Jab an, under his control. But this idea 
seemed to him very delicate and difficult; for the Fort was 
very strong; and if the people heard that the Emperor was 
imprisoned by Aurang-zeb, they would have turned against 
him, and a great disturbance would have arisen; and Shah 
Jahan, even, was too wise to be taken in by him, In a word, 
having planned to take his father under his control by 
treachery, be sent an envoy to him. He gave every satisfac¬ 
tion to the king, and declared Aurang-zeb’s affection and 
obedience to him. Shah Jahan understood that it was all 
his tricks. In short, the Emperor said that if he had no 
treachery at heart, and if he was a dutiful son, why lie did 
not come to him. Having heard this, Aurang-zeb sent his 
son, Muhammad. When be went there, lie saw that the 
soldiers and the horse-men, in the Fort, lay in ambush to 
arrest Aurang-zeb: so, he said to the king, that the collec¬ 
tion of the armies there was a cause of suspicion, and that 
if they were removed, his father might present himself 
before the Emperor. Accordingly, the king ordered the 
army to go away. Thus, Muhammad Mirza occupied the 
Fort of Agra ; and though Shah Jahan showed much hum¬ 
bleness and humility, yet it was of no avail. 

Now, Aurang-zeb had only to settle with Mirza Murad ; 
and for that purpose, he took such steps as to seud a man 
telling him that he was invited to a dinner that night. 
Mirza Murad was pleased to go there. Aurang-zeb gave 
him a dancing entertainment and made a great preparation 
for the feast. When Mirza Murad was intoxicated, lie 
enjoyed a sound sleep at the very place in the night; and 
at that time, he was tied fast by the order of Aurang-zeb, 
who ordered his men that if he shrank a little from his 
obedience, they should at once kill him. In short, he was, 
also, imprisoned; and there was no help for it. 2 


1 Lit., strength of breast. 
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Ab Aurang-zeb had already been a learned and pints man, 
and boasted of 1 his abstinence, seclusion, and hatred of the 
world, and had given out his intention of going on pilgri ni- 
age y so finding his sudden claim tor sovereignty con¬ 
trary to his characters, he wanted men to make him under¬ 
stand that be, for the sake of . administering justice to the 
creatures of God and of having pity on them, should 
abandon the idea, of the pilgrimage and accept sovereignty. 
He did accordingly ; and after showing some dislike arid 
refusal, he was ready to carry out his object, and became 
king. Although he kept his father,- for his whole life, in 
prison, yet always respected him. 

An account op tub icino Auicang-zeb and the 

DOWNFALL OF TUB MUOHAT, EMPIRE. 

The King Aurang-zeb, who was entitled Alam-gir, sat on 
the Indian throne, in 1(558 A.IX, and thought that unless 
the names and all traces of Dara Shikoh and Mirza Shu ja 
would be effaced out of the surface of the world,»his Empire 
would not gain a permanent footing. And because Dara 
Slnkoh was enthroned by Shah Jahan himself, and had 
ro good qualities, that the subjects were, very much, in his 
favour, therefore Anrang-zeb intended first to extirpate 
tend. 1 1 >ice. Dara Slnkoh returned to father, and having 
reached tiiat place, he collected a force, larger than that of 
the enemy. But as liis army contained new recruits, while 
that of Anrang-zeb was much experienced, be, not thinking 
it proper to confront them, crossed the Indus and under¬ 
went many hardships in that journey. And by degrees, 
his army was greatly reduced, till at last, only a few faith¬ 
ful 8 persons remained in his company. 

In the meantime, the news reached Anrang-zeb, that his 
second brother, Mirza Sliuja, had marched with an army 
from Bengal to oppose him. He therefore, ceasing to 
pursue Dara Shikoh, proceeded towards Bengal, and found 
Shuja lying in wait at Allahabad with a large force. 
Jas'want Singh Rajput, who had accompanied Anrang-zeb in 
the way, parted with him and then attacked him on the rear. 
Aiming zeb was put in a great difficutly, as he had to face an 
enemy in front, and in the rear, another enemy suddenly 

1 bit., filled the breath of. 

* bit , existence. 

Vide note 4 on page 41, 
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appeared. The kjing, ah tbat time, was greatly confused, bnt 
very bravely remained sitting firmly 1 on his elephant. In 
the midst of the warfare, one of Aurnng-zeb’s officers moved 
forward and wounded Mirza Shuja’s elephant: while from the 
opposite party, an officer, bringing his elephant forward, inn do 
itkuock against that of Aurang-zeb in such a way, that the 
king's elephant knelt down. The king, having lost his 
senses, was just intending to alight from his elephant, when 
an officer, named Mir Jutnlah, who had been honoured with 
the post of minister, called aloud to the king not to alight, 
as his coming down of the elephant at that time would 
resudtrin his coming down of the throne. On hearing this, 
the king was a little consoled ; and he ordered his elephant’s 
legs to be fettered. But the same mistake, that Data had 
committed, bnt Aurang-zeb had narrowly escaped commit¬ 
ting it, was committed by Mirza Shuja; that is, he came 
down from his elephant and rode a horse. The army, find¬ 
ing the howdah vacant, lost courage, and began to flee; 
The field came to Aurang-zeb’s hand; while Shuja fled to 
Bengal and took refuge in the Fortress of Monghyr. 

In the meantime, the news was received, that Dara 
Shikoh had again crossed the Indus, and after passing 
through the desert and bearing the trying and rigorous heat 
of the summer season and the hardships of the journey, had 
entered Bengal, and having made the Governor of Uujrat, to 
whose daughter Murad had been betrothed, his staunch 
friend, and having taken a large force with him, had started 
for Raj pu tan a, and had come in possession of a stronghold 
near Aj mere, his capital. Therefore, the king, ceasing to 
pursue Mirza Shuja, soon arrived there, and being afraid to 
see his army lying on an elevated place, at once made 
preparations for fighting. He began to write him letters, 
in which he railed 2 at him; so that he .might come in the 
battle field and encounter with him : but he did not mind it. 
Then Aurang-zeb played another trick with him, that is, lie 
made two chiefs write him a letter, of which, the following 
are the contents—“ We committed a great fault to part 
with you. If you keep the gate of the Fort open at such 
and such a time, then we, with our friends, shall come to 
your Majesty’s presence and carry out Your Majesty’s orders.” 
Although ^aged and wise men told him that it seemed to be 
a treachery, yet on account of his foolishness, Dara Shikoh 
did not mind it; but on the contrary, it entered his head* 

1 LiL, oangealod. 
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that those chiefs having joined with him* his army would be 
increased, Accordingly, he opened the door at the appoint¬ 
ed time. The aforesaid chiefs entered it, and all the royal 
force followed them. Then he came to understand that it 
had been a fraud. Nevertheless, he fought very bravely and 
courageously, but was, at last, unsuccessful, and in company 
of a few men, fled towards Gujrat, thinking that he might 
get shelter there. 

But the ruler of Gujrat refused to give him shelter; and 
the Marhatas, who formed his remaining army, plundered 
nil his properties. Now., Dara, unprovided and helpless, 
fled towards'the desert, and had to undergo more hardships 
than the king, Hutnayun. In short, having a few compan¬ 
ions with him, he reached Thatbha, whence, had he only 
wished, he might have gone over to Persia, where he 
should have been treated with great courtesy; but at that 
time, his beloved wife, Nadirah Bane, was at the point of 
death, 1 and he could not bear her separation at that critical 
moment. Near to this place, was Sardar Jalnin Khan’s 
principality: and Dara wished that he should treat him 
as a guest. This chief was a great tyrant and a blood¬ 
thirsty person; and he had, twice, been ordered by Shah 
Jab n to be killed, but was, both the times, on Bara Shikolps 
recommendation, excused by the king and thus saved. 
On this expectation, Dara considered that he would be 
treated by him kindlv, But instead of that, lie was pur¬ 
sued by that ungrateful 2 person. 'While Dara had been 
Intending to part with his wife and flee away to some place, 
he was surrounded by the soldiers, who caught hold of 
him and made him over to Khan Jahan. He brought Dara, 
with great disgrace and dishonour, to Delid, and having 
made him in charge of Alam-gir, proceeded towards Labor, 
but, in the way, was murdered by some person. The king 
selected some marauders and ordered them to behead 
Dara Shikoh : and it was done accordingly. 

Now, only one of the brothers, Mirza Shuja, was a thorn 
in the king's eyes, and he was the only man, whom 
he was afraid of; for he, getting leisure, had collected a 
large force. Therefore, the king sent his son, Prince 
Muhammad Sultan, in company of his minister, Mir Jumlah, 

1 Lit,, had the life on her lips. 

3 lit, btmafacitor*killing (from mnhsin, a benefactor, and 

Jaiahtan, to kill). 
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to confront, Mirza Shuja, There a curious event 1 * * happened. 
Mirza Muhammad Sultan, in his time of youth, had 
fallen in love with the daughter of his paternal uncle,* 
Mirza Muhammad Shuja; and although on account of 
the struggle between his father and uncle, his love had 
subsided; but when she wrote him, recoin mending her 
father, the fire of her love was again inflamed in him, 
and so, he, at once, went over to his uncle's side. Mirza 
Shuja treated him very courteously, and married him 
with his daughter. And when the maniage ceremonies 
were all over, both were engaged in fighting. As Mirza 
Muhammad Sultan believed that when the armies of 
Auraug-zeb saw him, they would all come over to his side, 
he stood in the first file. And when he saw the horse¬ 
men of the enemy advancing towards him, he foolishly 
considered that they were coming to join him. But when 
they made a violent attack, his eyes were opened ; and the 
uncle and the nephew fought with each other a fierce 
battle. But because the Bengal army was wanting courage, s 
while that of Mir Jumlali was experienced, the battle was 
won by the latter. 4 5 ’ .Now, the Prince Mirza Muhammad 
Sultan was greatly frightened, and he thought that he could 
not. now, escape the father's duplicity. In the meantime, 
the king Auraug-zeb wrote a letter to Mirza Muhammad, 
in a manner, as if he was replying his letter, telling him to 
give up the alliance with his father-in-law d And lie sent 
the letter in such a way, that it might fall in Shu j ah: hand ; 
and so it happened. When Shuja read that letter, lie be¬ 
lieved that he (his son-in-law) had conspired with his father. 
Although he declared his faithfulness and sincerity to him, 
be was so suspicious of him, that it was impossible to remove 
his doubt. It had been the very object of Aurang-zeb's 
writing, and it succeeded. Accordingly, Mirza Sbuja ordered 
him to take bis wife and go way from Bengal. 

Now, Jdirza Muhammad Sultan saw for himself no place 
of safety, because the whole of India was governed by his 
father, Aurang-zeb. So lie was obliged to return to his 
father; and he, having, immediately, arrested him, im- 

1 Vide note 2 on page 72. 

8 Vide note 2 on page 15. 

8 Lit., was goat-hoarted. 

4 Lit., the bafcfcle-flehl came to Mir Jambih’s hand. 

5 Vide note 1 on page 16. 
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prisoned him in the Fort of Gwalior, where, after seven 
years’ nabob suffering and endurance, he died. And Mirza 
Shuja fled to Arakan the Raja of which place arrest¬ 
ed him and his whole family treacherously and killed 
them. 

Shah Jalian remained in prison for eight years after 
his deposition; but Alam-gir greatly honoured and res¬ 
pected him even in the prison, and patiently bore all his 
reproaches and rebukes, J When he heard that his father 
was at the point of death, he did not venture to go before 
his father, and therefore sent his son Shah Alam ; but he 
had died before bis arrival. The death of Shah Jahan 
occurred in 1606 A.D. 

On the 3rd January, 1661, corresponding to the 11th 
Jumada-l-Awwal, 8 1071 A.H., by order of the king Aurang- 
zeb, the Raja of Srinagar arrested Sulaiman Shikoh, the 
son of Dara Shikoh and nephew of Aurang-zeb, who had 
been wandering about in the Himalayas to save his life, and 
sent him to Delhi. He was then made to ride an elephant 
and was thus publicly exposed, and after that, he was brought 
to the presence of the king; the fetters were taken off bis 
legs, but he was hand cuffed. The courtiers, seeing him in 
that condition, began to cry, and Aurang~zeb, too, put on a 
sorrowful look. Sulaiman Shikoh begged the king, that it 
was better for him to be killed at once than to suffer the 
distress of being forced to take medicine every day for no 
purpose. The king told him in a very mild tone that he 
would be kindly treated. But before the promise could 
be fulfilled, Sulaiman Shikoh, his brother, Sipahr Shikoh, 
and Mir/a Murad’s youngest son, ail, after a short time, had 
died in Gwalior. And the king’s sons, Sultan Muhammad, 
who was, also, imprisoned there, lived for some years, and 
was, at last, ordered to be released. 

And as for Mirz. Murad, he, a few months after the im¬ 
prisonment of Sulaiman Shikoh, intended to escape by 
hanging a rope down the wall of the Fort, at the bottom 
of whieh lived a Hindu woman, from whom he had taken 
permission for coming down. When he scaled the wall, 
the woman cried in such a way, that she was heard by 
the guards, who came to know that, he had been trying to 
escape. Having heard the news, Aurang-zeb considered in 

1 Lit.> hard and lazy words. 

* The fifth Arabic luuar month. Vide note 1 on page 35. 
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])is mind, that as long as his brother was alive, he was 
indeed in a great danger. Therefore he imprisoned him 
again, and found out a boy, whose father had been 
killed by Mirza Murad during bis Governorship of Gujrat, 
and advised him to lav claim of blood against Mirza Murad. 
It was accordingly done; and after sohie investigations in 
the case, he gave orders for retaliation, and caused the 
blood of Mirza Murad to be shed in his own presence. 1 Now, 
the king had nothing to fear; having killed all his brothers 
and nephews, like his father, Shan Jahah, he became 
an absolute monarch of India. 

Once in the reign of this king, there was some unpleasantness 
between him and Shah Abbas, the king of Persia, the cause 
of which was the Head Clerk's mistake, who addressed the 
Persian monarch thus — 44 This letter, from the Emperor 
Alain-gir, may reach to the Governor of Trail,” Shah Abbas 
was much annoyed to see it, and was, at once, ready to fight. 
Although Aurang-zeb was very much perplexed to learn it, 
yet he did not lose his presence of mind, but treated his 
grandees and ministers very kindly and made them make a 
solemn promise. In the meantime, Shah Abbas was dead, 9 
and he was succeeded by his gran Ison, Shah Safi, who, find¬ 
ing his dominion misgoverned, did not like to encroach on 
a foreign country. And then a peace was made between 
the two countries. 

In the reign of this king, a woman, named Basfcamiya, 
having shown her generosity and kind treatments, collected 
a force of twenty thousand men in the district of Me war, 
which contained religious mendicants, beggars, ascetics, 
and saint-sages, lead an attack upon the king, and came 
to Agra, conquering the countries in her way. And it was 
known of the woman that she had prepared such a food, 
which, when she made her army take, they were not to be 
seen by the naked eye at the time of fighting, and that she 
was a witch. So Aurang-zeb's army was greatly terrified. 3 
Although Aurang-zeb reasoned with them yet they would 
not give up that foolish belief. So he caused some charms 
to be written, and made them hang on his flags, and told 
the army that her witchcraft, would no more produce any 
effect upon them. In this way the terror was removed 

1 V ,le note 2 on page 77. 

5* Lit, was dead by the Divine will. 

* Lit,, terror apread over Aurang-zeb’s army. 
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from hia army’s mind, and they overwhelmed the enemies 
and killed 1 them to a man. 

Daring the rule of this Emperor, 3 some disturbance arose 
in Kabul, which he soon suppressed with hia ingenuity. 
Though he could not keep that country in his possession, 
yet he had a great desire to conquer Golkanda and Bijapur. 
Although the former kings and king Aurang-zeb himself, 
had, several times, conquered those cities and dispersed 
their armies, yet they had a great power. On account of 
several disturbances and accidents, the expedition was post¬ 
poned. Then in 1082 A.D., or the twenty-second year of 
the coronation, Aurang-zeb, having divided the royal army 
in three parts, sent them to subdue the Deccan. At first, 
Shah Alam, the Crown Prince, went and beseiged Golkanda; 
and afterwards, the king himself, with all his force, invaded 
Bijapur. At last, on account of famine, the subjects of 
that place, after several provisions and promises being 
made, surrendered to the king. Sikandar Ali. Shah, the 
last king of that place, was made prisoner. After that, the 
Emperor invaded Golkanda; and after seven months’ seige, 
he conquered it by means of deceits and treacheries, and 
killed Abu-1-Hasan, the ruler of that place, with great dis¬ 
grace and humiliation, with whom, its rulers became extinct* 

In the meanwhile, a new race began to get a firm footing 
in India j that is, in the reign of this king, the Marhatas 
gained power. This race inhabited the mountainous coun¬ 
tries, lying between Gujrat and Kanara. Among them, a 
man, named Sivaji, was greatly enterprising, and bore a 
great enmity with the Muhammadans, The reason of this 
was that, Aurang-zeb Alam-gir had begun to convert Hindus 
to Islam with the dint of his sword ; and therefore the Mar¬ 
hatas and other races had a bitter enmity with him; and 
this caused the weakness of the Mughal Empire. Sivaji had 
many hill-tribes with him, that inhabited the Southern hills. 
These people were in the habit of plundering towns and 
thereby collecting money. So, the Governor of Bijapur sent 
a valiant force, under command of Afzal Khun, to make an 
attack on Sivaji aud subdue bis men. Sivaji sent him a 
message, telling him that he was willing to surrender, but 
that he wished a private interview with him. He having 
consented, Sivaji made his army lie in ambush, and told 
them to come at once upon the enemy’s force when they 

1 Lit., put under sword, 

# Vide uofco 2 on page CO. 
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heard the bogle sound. Afzal Khan parted with the fifteen 
thousand men, he had taken with him, and went alone to 
the appointed place. Sivaji, too, being* afraid at heart, 
casting watchful eyes on all sides, and turning round ami 
looking backwards at every step, arrived at the fixed soot. 
No sooner he arrived there than he embraced Afzal Khan, 
and instantly thrust a dagger into Afzal Khan’s stomach. 
Afzal Khan, having drawn a sword, struck it at Sivaji 1 ® 
head : but as there was a helmet under his turban * 1 the 
attack was fruitless, and lie escaped unhurt. He struck, 
a second time, with the dagger, and the aforesaid Khan’s 
life was extinct. * The head officer being killed, the army 
dispersed. By this victory, the Marhatas came in posses¬ 
sion Of a large booty, and Sivaji gained a great fame and 
devastated a large tract of the country, extending up to the 
vicinity of Bijapur. The Governor of Bijapur made several 
attacks ou him, but he was not overcome. At last, he got 
possession of the Behar Province, and had strength enough 
to maintain an army of fifty thousand infantry and sever 
thousand cavalry. After that, the Emperor Aurahg-zeb 
sent an army under Shadsta Khan’s command, fie won 
several battles; bub on-& certain occasion, his son got sur¬ 
rounded on all sides and killed, in which, also, one of hit 
lingers was cut off, and ho was wounded, while jumping 
down from a window. After that, he applied for going 
back, and the fighting was postponed for some days. 

Sivaji, finding time, sacked the city of Surat; and the 
Mar hat a army at once entered it. The English and the 
Dutch s remained in their factories ; and the Marhata army 
went on plundering for three days ; and precious stones and 
properties to the value of one crm 3 of rupees catne to their 
hands. Aurang-zeb was much enraged * to see this state of 
affairs, and seut a large force, headed by the Raja of Nahar 
to chastise him. He took him to Delhi, and promised him 
that be would be honoured and respected as usual. But be, 
being imprisoned there, again played a trick; that is, he and 
his son sat in two baskets, and confectioners, putting 'sweet¬ 
meats over them, carried them out. Having thus got 

1 rbia word is a corruption of the Persian sar-bami, literally, the 

head-tie. 

* Vide note 6 on page 68. 

8 The Urdu Walandez is fcho corruption of * HoUaridese/ 

* Lit. ; inflamod. 
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released, lie came to Mathra, and thence went to Jagann&tb, 
where he., usually, toolc to robberies. 

There were two reasons of Alam-gir’s making 1 delay in his 
punishment. 1 In the first place, that mischief-maker was 
such a cheat and hypocrite, that the King' Alam-gir very 
much hated him. Secondly, it was proposed, at that time, 
to confront the king of Persia. And besides, the kin* was, 
moreover, engaged in suppressing the disturbances at Patna. 
Therefore, Sivaji, having got time, plundered and devastated 
all the northern districts, and plundered Surat a second 
time. And though he did not enter it the third time, yet he 
collected and carried with him a large sum of money* 
Having taken possession of the stone Port in Belmr, lie 
assumed the title of Raja, introduced coins in liis name, 
and having weighed gold equal to his own weight, gave it to 
Brahmins, and began to practise almsgiving, 8 and this 
added to his fame. 

Then Sivaji, having taken with him twelve thousand 
horsemen, invaded Golkanda. The subjects of that city 
offered him a large amount of money, and thus saved it 
from being plundered. There, Sivaji held a royal darbar, 
and was known as the Raja of Golkanda. He stationed his 
armies at Jinchi, Yelor, &c., and conquered the whole coun¬ 
try up to Madras and Snringapatam. Then, he invaded 
Bombay, hut could not be successful. In short, at the age of 
fifty-three, lie died of the inflammation of lungs, or» the 5th 
April, 1680. Though the king Aurang-zeb was pleased 
to hear the news of his death, yet he, having recourse 
to royal grace and kindness, praised his valour and 
Courage. 

On Sivafi’s death, his eldest son, Sambhaji, succeeded to 
the throne, and continued, for some days, to oppose the 
Mughals. Bnt when at last, he was taken prisoner, he 
refused to accept Islam, and was, therefore, killed in 1689 
A.D. Aurang-zeb conquered Arakan and Chittagong; and 
then, having conquered Bijapur and Golkanda, taught a 
lesson to the Pathans for their rebellion, 3 and brought 
the country, as far as Satarn> the Marhata Capital, under 
his control. However, the Marhatas were gaining more 
and more power every day, and they would go and plunder 

1 Vide noto 1 on page 25. 

8 Old dan 5 an is the Hindi expression for Khairat. 

* Lit., made the Pathans taste their rebellion. 
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about, every where; and Aurang-zeb was much troubled t at 
their hands. 

In a word, Aurang-zeb, having returned from the expedi¬ 
tions of Bijapur and the Deccan, made a halt at Ahmad - 
nagar. He was, in those days, about 90 years old, and grew 
weaker and weaker on account of the prolonged illness. 
At that time, he had his two sons, Azam Shah, entitled 
Ali-Jah, and Muhammad Earn Bakltsh, the youngest son, 
in his company. The king sent for these two sons to 
counsel with them in some matter, and kept them in Ida 
company; but having heard the news of mutual discord, lie 
appointed Muhammad Earn fiakhsli to the governorship 
of Bijapur and Haidarabad, on the 17th Zi-Qadah,* J118 
A H., and sent Azatu Shah to TJjain to Suppress the riots in 
the Deccan. It- is stated in the Siyuru-l-Mutnakhkhirin, 
that the king ordered Earn Bakhsh to go at once to the Dec- 
can; and t hree days after, he sent Azam Shah, and ordered him 
not to march more than ten miles a day, and to make ten days’ 
halt at every station. On the 28th of that month, the king 
died, and a great stir was made in all his arm s: the had 
characters began plundering, and the peace of the subjects 
was disturbed. 

Although the King Aurang-zeb was brave, orthodox, wise, 
and much experienced in civil, financial, and military affairs, 
yet m his life-time, the foundation of the empire was shaken. 
It is strange, why his government could not be well 
managed. To all appearance, the reason seems that he was 
not inwardly good, and that on account of bis suspicious 
nature, bis servants were not zealous in performing their 
duties. Secret investigations were made about the’works 
of the officers, and they were ordered to watch each other’s 
actions. Nevertheless, none of the kings were so deceived 
and badly served by their servants as the king Alain-gir. He 
was very superstitious in religious le tters, and had a lieart- 
lelt hatred for the Hindus. The result of his superstition 
was that, the Hindus revolted against him; and on this 
account, the foundation stone of the decline of the Mughal 
Empire was laid down during his rule. If any such rite 
or ceremony was introduced in the court, which showed 
adherence to the Hindu religion, it was stopped. But not- 
v ltbstancling his bigotry, he was not over-zealous in religious 

* Lit } preasoil. 

* Vuio note l on page 35. 
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matters. He, no doubt, bitterly bated the Hindus; but did 
not spend much money on mosques, &c. He bud no faith in 
religions ministers, and hated the artificial dignity of religi¬ 
ous mendicants and dervishes. 

In short, on the day of the king’s death, his daughter, 
Zibu-n-Nisa Begam, at once sent a messenger to Mohammed 
Azam Shah to inform him of the accident, telling him to 
come there with all possible haste. No sooner Azam Shall 
heard the news than ' he entered the royal camp, Having 
mourned the death of Aurang-zeb for some days, and having 
performed the mourning ceremonies, he Bat on the throne 
on the 10th Ziil- Hijjah, that is, the day of the festival of 
the Id-i-Qurban, 1 and began to please and gratify his sub¬ 
jects, He took possession of the treasury that was kept in 
the camp, lie ordered the grandees to pay him homage at a 
public d irbar, and honoured every one of them according to 
bis rank. Asafu-d-Daulah Asad Klian Bahadur and bis son, 
Zu-l-Fiqar Khan, were maintained in their former offices of 
Minister and Oonvni under- in-Chief respectively. 

Muhammad. Muazzam, surnamed Bahadur Shah, who 
was older even than Azam Shalt, was in those days, on the 
Persian frontier in Kabul ; Muhammad Muizzu-d-Din Jaban- 
dar Shall, the eldest son of Bahadur Shall, was Governor of 
Multan : and Azimu-sii-Shan, the second son of Bahadur 
Shah, was Governor of Bengal. Having heard the news of 
serious illness of Ahun-gir, Sultan Muazzam and his eldest 
son, Azimu-sli-Shan, left Kabul and Bengal, respectively, for 
Agra. But when, in the way, Sultan Muazzam Bahadur 
Shah heard the news of the king’s death, he, at the very place, 
sat on the throne on Tuesday the Erst of Muharram,* 
1119 A. II., and thus wrote to Mohammad Azam, “As the 
Deccan is a spacious country, you should, according to 
Father’s will, be satisfied with it, and hand over to me the 
Indian Empire. And peace is better than war ; the former 

1 f fd‘i~Qurb<m, ‘ Tdu-UAzhq, or Baqrak - 

4 Id. The Festival of victims or sacrifices is held on the 10 bh of the month Zi- 1 - 
Hajjfth in commemoration of the Prophet Abraham’s offering up his son, 
Iahmael (according to Muhammadans). The other great Muhammadan festival 
is^kiUi wV-u* ' Id. l-i'itr, the festival of the breaking of thp fast after Rama¬ 
dan, or the Muhammadan Master. 

8 The first ten days of this month are held sacred by the Sbia Muham¬ 
madans, in commemoration of the murder of Husain, the grandson of our 
prophet, Muhammad, by Yazid, the ruler of Kttfah. 
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contains countless advantages.” To this, Azam Shah, who 
did not think much of Lis brother, replied only in these few 
words, “ Two kings cannot be contained in a country.” 

Having heard this, Muazzam Shah made an attack on his 
brother. Muhammad Muizzu-d-Din, the Governor of 
Multan, came to Ins father, in Lahor, with a large force 
and supply, and thence, they started together for Akbar- 
abad. And Azitnu-sk-Shan, also, arrived at Akbarabad 
fr< m Bengal, with a valiant army and a large treasure and 
supply. In some of the histories it is written, that he brought 
with him eight crores of rupees, and in the way, more than 
a crore of rupees came to his hand. He took Mukhtar 
Khan, the Governor of Akbarabad and father-in-law of the 
Prince Bedar Bakht, who was an ally of Azam Shah, prisoner, 
and took possession of all the treasures and state properties 
that were in abundance in Akbarabad. But the Sort did 
not come to his hand; for the Commander of the Fort ob¬ 
jected to make it over to him, saying, “ The three sons of 
Aiam-gir are his heirs, none of whom have yet taken posses¬ 
sion of the throne. When one of them will be crowned, 
the Fort shall be his. So at present, I shall not make over 
the Fort to anybody.” As beside the capture of the Fort, 
Azimu-sh-Skan had, also, to perform other business, so he 
did not care much for this breach of promise. His father, 
Muazzam Shah, was much pleased to see those treasures; 
for liis army was hard pressed with want of money and 
necessity of expenditure; and he, being very thankful to 
God and his mind settled, provided the army with their 
necessities. 

Having heard of Bahadur Shah’s arrival at Agra, Azam 
Shah started from his place to oppose him; and having at 
first arrived at Gwalior and having taken Asad Khan to¬ 
gether with other nobles with him, he came to Dkolpur. 
Hearing the news of his arrival at Dholpur, Bahadur Shah 
himself marched for that place and intended to make a 
halt near Jaju. The tents were not yet pitched up, when 
all of a sudden, Bedar Bakht, the son of Azam Shah, with 
other renowned officers, snob as Zu-l-Fiqar Khan, Ac., 
arrived there. The Deccan people, he hud with him, began 
to plunder and set fire to the tents. Azirau-sh-Shan. the 
son of Bahadur Shah, was informed of the mischief. 1 He, 
also, took kb: army and was ready to resist and fight ; and 


18 


l Lit., long-handedness. 
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a hot engagement took place. Azimu-'sli-Shan was at the 
verge of being defeated, when Bahadur Shah and Jahandar 
Shah, at the very nick 1 of time came to reinforce him. 
At last, both the Sons of Azam Shah were killed in the 
battle. This accident made the world appear dark in the 
eyes of Azam Shah, and he wished anyhow to go hiuiself to 
the battle-field and die there. He remained fighting on his 
elephant in the army with a great valour and presence of 
mind ; but as his death was near at hand, and liis good for¬ 
tune, declining, most of his friends and companions were 
killed. At last, he was shot at the forehead by some of the 
ememy’s men, and he, instantly, fell down dead * from his 
elephant. After gaining the victory, Bahadur Shah saw the 
corpse of bis brother; and having buried him with much 
regret, he, now fearlessly, sa on the royal throne. 

Muhammad Muazzam Bahadur Shah Badsiiah. 

{from 1707 A.B. to 1712 A.D.) 

Having eat on the throne, the king wished to have peace 
in his dominions and let no one oppress anybody. Accord¬ 
ingly, be made the Rajputs also write a bond promising 
their submission to the king, and that they would make no 
disturbances or ravages in bis country, Although this sub¬ 
mission was only in name, yet he saved the flourishing and 
furtile 3 provinces of his country from plunder and devasta¬ 
tion of the Marhattas, and offered them the chctuth, that is, 
agreed to give them a fourth part of the state revenue, so 
that the subjects might enjoy peace and be saved from 
oppressions and ravages of the Marhatas. On another 
occasion, the king proved that ho was well skilled in military 
arts and that he was not wonting courage for fighting: and 
this power, he showed in opposing the Sikhs. 

The Sikh race had appeared in the reign of Babar Shah, 
and then, this new sect was known to the public. The 
founder of this sect was Guru Nanak, who was a kind- 
h ear tad, wise, and soft-minded man. As by far the most part 
of the Indian population consisted of the tv o nations, 
Musa]mans and Hindus, he was resolved upon inventing 
such a worship, in which both the sects might join together. 
Accordingly, having culled from the books of both the reli- 

l Lit, eyo. 

8 Vide note 2 on pope 31. 

8 Vide note 1 on page 45., 
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prions, such dogmas and doctrines as wore believed by both of 
them, be made a religious code of his own, taught its doctrines 
to his followers, and proved the unity of God and the reward 
for good or bad actions to be given in the next world. But 
he selected only those doctrines, that were believed by both 
the sects, so that, none of them might have any objection to 
it. So, many people of both the sects accepted his religions. 
But because in the time of Akbar Padshah, this tribe had 
no power, but were like Hindu mendicants and lived as 
subjects, therefore in las life, no one offered any opposi¬ 
tion to him. But when Aurang-zeb resolved upon making 
religious wars and persecuted them, then from that time, 
this sect became a bitter foe of the Mughal Dynasty. So 
that, Aurang-zeb caused the arrest and murder of Tegh 
Bahadur, the then religious leader of that sect. Guru 
Gobind Singh, the son of Gum Tegh Bahadur, spent his 
whole life in revenging that murder; and his men, having 
abandoned mendicity, became soldiers and good horse¬ 
men, and began to show boldness and commit robberies. 
But. they having no importance before Aurang-zeb’s ex¬ 
perienced army, 1 only a battle was enough to disperse them ; 
and two of the sons of Guru Gobind Singh were seized 
and killed;, while he himself was banished, and at hist, 
turning mad in that affliction, died. But his followers had 
an ambition to join together and then light with the Muham¬ 
madans, and had long been waiting in the Himalaya 
Mountains, when they heard the news of Aurang-zeb’s death 
and thus got an opportunity of approaching to the Northern 
Provinces. At that time, their leader was named Bin da, the 
disciple and successor of Guru Gobind Singh, who, also in 
the end, assumed the name of Guru Gobind Singh. He 
occupied Sarhind ; but when he heard that, Shah Alain had 
made an advance against him, be fled to the Fort of Dabav, 
situated in the Himalayas. Bahadur Shah took possession, of 
that Fort also ; but Binda saved his life by escaping through 
the mountain vallies. 

Shall Alam was the most kind-hearted and ablest of all 
the ancient monarchs. He was a great liberal-minded man, 
and always tried to overcome great exigencies. Though lie 
was a great orthodox Muhammadan, and the essence of 
Islam mixed with his soul and blood, yet, like other kings, 
he was not so superstitious as to persecute men of other 
religions. The king died in Labor 1712 A.D. 

1 Lit., but what importance had they before, • ? 
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Moizzu-d-Din Jahan-dae Shah. 

{from 1712 to 1713 A.D.) 

On tlie dentil of Bahadur Shah, a quarrel arose among bis 
four sous for the throne. But as Nawab Zu-l-Fiqar IChan, 
who was a very powerful noble in those days, was in 
favour of the eldest son, Muizzu-d-Din, he achieved success, 
while the other three sons were defeated and killed in the 
battle. Muizzu-d-Din, having sat upon the throne, assumed 
the title of Jahandar Shah, but he was a very unfit king. The 
two brothers, Saiyid Abdullah and Saiyid Husain, who belong¬ 
ed to a Saiyid dynasty, instigated Farrukh Siyar, the grand¬ 
son of Bahadur Shah, for obtaining the sovereignty. Farrukh 
Siyar, having raised the banner of rebellion in Bengal, 
defeated Jahan-dar Shah and Nawab Zu-l-Fiqar Khan, both 
of whom were killed, and thus became king of India. 
Jahan-dar Shah reigned only for one year. 

Farrukh Siyar. 

(from 1713 to 1718 A.D.) 

The Saiyids got a great power during the reign of this 
king. So that, Saiyid Abdullah and Saiyid Husain, who 
were the cause of his coronation, considered him as their 
slave, caused orders to be issued in the whole empire accord¬ 
ing to their own will, and had a great power. During the 
reign of this king, the Sikh, named Binda, came down again 
from the mountains, and was making plunders on the bank 
of the Attock, when lie was defeated and killed by the royal 
army. The other nobles, who were jealous of the autho¬ 
rity of Saiyid Abdullah and Saiyid Husain, began to talk 
about it and look upon the Saiyid’s power and authority with 
malicious eyes.* The king, too, disliked 8 to obey them and 
intended not to surrender himself to them. But thev came 
to know the conspiracy of the king, 8 and therefore killed him. 
Then the Saiyids enthroned the eldest grandson of Aurang- 
zeb, but he died after five months’ reign. Then his brother 
was enthroned by them, who ruled only for three months. 
Then they made Kaushan Akhtar, the grandson of Bahadur 
Shah, king; and he was given the surname of Muhammad 
Shah. 

1 Lit., began to be burnt ■with, &c. 

3 Lit., felt it tasteless. 

8 the conspiracy of the king was opened to them. 
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Muhammad Shah Badshah. 

(from 1719 to 1748 A.D.) 

This Prince, at first, paid the usual respects to the Saiyids 
without any objection, but at last, tried to kill them. In 
the meantime, some discord arose between the brothers, 
Saiyid Abdullah and Saiyid Husain, and Nizamu-l-Miilk, the 
Governor of Malwa; and it was proposed, that the king, 
together with Saiyid Husain, should make an attack on 
that obstinate Governor of Malwa. But according to a 
plot made beforehand, a servant killed Saiyid Husain 
in the way. Having come to know this, Saiyid Abdullah 
appointed a new king and thus planned for his defence ; but 
he was defeated and made prisoner. 

Muhammad Shah had not reigned long, when his inability 
was known, and it was discovered, that lie was unfit for 
sovereignty. For his character was so bad, that two of 
his ablest ministers, Nizamu-l-Mulk and Saadat Ali Khan 
hnving turned from his allegiance, became independent 
rulers. Nizamu-l-Mulk established his rule in the Deccan, 
and Saadat Ali Khan, in the Province of Outlie Besides this, 
in this critical time, the Marhatas also rose 1 against the 
Government, ravaged the country, and fought several 
battles for gaining the empire. So that, having plundered 
the provinces of Malwa and Gujrat, they reached the gate of 
Agra. Seeing this state of affairs, Saadat Ali Khan, the 
Nawwabof Oudh marched, and so much overpowered the 
Marhatas, that had not the king prevented him, be would 
have totally crushed them. But the king ordered him not 
to fight with the Marhatas, as the 1 iitg was going to send 
his own minister, together with other officers, to resist 
them. Having received this order, Saadat Ali Khan, went 
back to his place with a great indignation. The Marhatas 
getting time, invaded Delhi, and having plundered a large 
amount of wealth, went to Malwa, and besides that, began 
to commit plunders and robberies everywhere in bis realm. 

Besides this, another great event happened in India., 
an account of which will be known from the following 
details. On the decline of the power of the Safawi 
Dynasty, the Afghans invaded Persia, took possession of 
Isfahan, its Capital, and killed it ,1 ing, Shah Husain and 
his children. Among his descendants, a boy, named 
Thaiuasp, survived him. He took refuge among shepherds, 


1 Lit ,, raised their heads, 


who gave him a great help, Oat of those chiefs, several 
persons ha.il become independent rulers, one of whom was 
named Nadir. H\ assumed the name of Tahmasp Quli 
Khan; and having become the commamler-in-chief, with 
his exertions and abilities, he took Isfahan back from the 
Afghans, expelled them out of the country, and with the 
army's willingness, he became king and assumed the title of 
Nadir Shah* 

Nadir Shalt invaded Afghanistan, and having subdued 
Kabul and Qandahur, approached the boundaries of* India. 
Perchance, a man had fled from his dominions to India. 
Nadir Shah sent an envoy demanding the man to be made 
over to him. When the envoy reached Jalalabad, he was 
killed by the inhabitants of that place; and Muhammad 
Shah, the king of India., made no redress of the grievance. 
Having crossed the Attock, Nadir Shah made such a quick 
march, that only four days' journey remained to Delhi; but 
Muhammad Shah had not the least information about it. 
In short., an army was instantly organised, Nawwab Saadat 
Ali Khan advanced for an encounter, but he was utterly 
defeated and taken prisoner. Ther, Nawwab Saaclat Ali 
Khan wrote a petition to Nadir Shah to take two erotvs of 
rupees and return to his country. Naidr had intended 
to return; but on account of Muhammad Shah's folly, 
Nizamud-Mulk, together with Muhammad Shah, was cap¬ 
tured by Nadir Shah.' 2 

Thus, Nadir Shall proceeded forward and came to Delhi, 
and having sat on the throne, became king of that place. For 
two days, peace and tranquillity, prevailed in the city ; but 
on the night of the second day, a rumour was afloat 1 to the 
effect, that Nadir Shah had been killed. Having heard this 
nows, the Hindus killed some of his soldiers. Nadir Shah 
was incensed with rage to learn this, and ordered for a 
general massacre. This order was given in the night ; and 
rivers of blood flowed in the lanes of Delhi till the noon of 
the next day. Then he ordered for the massacre to cease. 
The very moment the general massacre was stopped; but 
the order for plundering the city continued for thirty-live 
days. The booty, that was gathered during these days, 
amounted to three crores and twenty lacs of rupees, half of 
which were diamonds, and the rest, other precious stones. 
This had been the years after years earning of the Mughal 

1 liU flew. 

8 Thin sentence ha- literally been translated from the Text. Thu more 
idiomatic version would be—‘ but on account of his folly, Muhammad Shah, 
together with Kizamu-l-Mulk, was.* 
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Empire. Nadir Shah had no desire for keeping India in 
his possession; but thinking it proper to keep Kabul, 
Qandahar, and those provinces under his control, that lay to 
the west of the Attock, made Muhammad Shah again sit 
on the throne, marched from India in 1839 A.D., and left 
none of the soldiers of his army in this country. Nadir 
Shah was billed at Mashhad in Khurasan, eight years after 
his departure 1 from India; and his country was divided into 
several divisions. 

Ahmad Abdali, who belonged to the Afghan race and was 
one of the officers of Nadir Shah, seeing this state of affairs, 
weiiu home and presumed to be the king of his city. W hen 
he saw that his country would, without any danger, remain 
under his control, he was ambitious of making such expedi¬ 
tions as those of Nadir Shall. Accordingly, 1747 in A.D., 
he crossed ijhe Attock, plundered Sa.rhincl, aud defeated the 
minister, who had come to fight with him ; and the minister 
was killed in the battle. After this event, the king Muham¬ 
mad Shah was dead, and was succeeded by his sou, Ahmad 
Shah. 

Ahmad Shah Badshah. 

{from 1748 to 1754 A.D.) 

During the reign of this king, there was always a great 
affray and disorder in his court; for there was a private 
discord going on between Ahmad Shall Baclshah and his 
minister, Safdar Jang. As the minister Safdar Jang, had 
killed a royal eunuch, who had been a great favourite of the 
king, therefore, the king was very much displeased with 
him. So the king, with the assistance of the Prime 
Minister, a Ghaziyu-d-Din Khan, the grandson of Nizamu-I- 
Mulk, had Safdar Jang removed from the court, and made 
over the ministry to Glmziyu-d-Din. But Ghaziyu-d-Din 
proved to be even worse 8 than the former minister; so 
the king planned to have him also expelled. But Ghaziyu- 
d-Din, with the assistance of Holkar Malhar Mark at a, made 
the king prisoner and caused his eyes to be taken out, and 
made a son of Jahandar Shall, known as Alam-gir II, sit on 
the throne. 

I Lit., the date of his departure. 

* tit., the chief of chiefs. 

8 The Comparative and Superlative degrees, in Persian, are formed by 
adding y tar and ^y tarin respectively to the positive j as, bad, bad, 
y&j bad* tar worse ^y&f bad4arin worst. 
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Alam-gir IT. 

( from 1754 to 1750 A.D.) 

During the time of this king, there was a stir all over 
the country. The Afghans invaded the Panjab and tool 
possession of Multan and Labor ; the power and number of 
the Sikhs, in that vicinity, also increased ; the Jats and the 
Bohelas made ravages everywhere ; the Marhatas too were go¬ 
ing about making dacoities, so much so, that they even plun¬ 
dered the towns of Rohilkhand. At such a time, Ghaziyu- 
d-Din again intended to conquer the Punjab. So that, he 
arrested that lady, who belonged to the Pa than race, and was 
given in charge to the Government of Labor by Ahmad 
Shah Abdali. 

Having heard the news, Ahmad Shah Abdali, with a large 
force, invaded India a third time; and having arrived in 
Delhi, in 1756 A.D., he sacked the city to the same extent, as 
it had been done by Nadir Shah in 1739 A.D. Alam-gir II, 
begged Ahmad Shah Abdali to appoint some man there as a 
guard, so that, Ghaziyu-d-Din, his minister, might not, after 
his departure, treat him badly. Accordingly, he appointed 
a chief of the fiohela tribe, in Delhi, to protect Alam-gir 
and check the increase of Glwziyu-d-DiiPs power. But 
after the departure of Ahmad Shah Abdali, Ghaziyu-d-Din, 
with the aid of (he Marhatas, at once arrested* the king, 
and took possession of the Capital as well, and having killed 
the king, threw his dead body into the Jamna. Bui then, 
it was difficult for him to save his life from the enemies, and 
lie could nob quell the disturbances, going on all sides ; so 
he took refuge amoving the Jats. Now, the Afghans and 
the Marhatas were engaged in lighting with each other. 
When the Marhatas saw that the field was vacant, and that 
none of their opponents was to be seen there, they claimed 
the Government and wished to be the masters of India. 
Accordingly, with the help from the Sikhs, they conquered 
Delhi, Agra, Multan and Labor, and having beaten the 
Afghans, obliged them to cross the Attock. 

No sooner Ahmad Abdali heard this news than he, with a 
large army, made an inroad upon India a fourth time ; and 
a fierce battle took place at Panipat between Ahmad Shah 
Abdali and the Marhatas, in which the latter were defeated. 
Eighty thousands 1 of the Marhatas, including Datta Sind* 

l A noun following a numeral adjective is sometimes used in t .e Singular 
number in Urdu. 
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hiya, their commander-in-chief, were killed in the battle¬ 
field. Shvijan-d-Baulah, the Governor of Oudli, Hafia 1 * * 
Rah mat Khan, and Dade Khan Rohela were on the side 
of the Afghans. Another fight with Holkar took place 
near Sikahdara, in which he had to undergo * such a 
distress and hardship, that lie, onljr with a few companions, 
could flee away safe from the battle-field, while the rest of 
his army were killed at the very spot. Kot even a full year 
had passed, when the Marhatas collected a force, one hun¬ 
dred and forty thousand strong, whose commander was 
Shiu Deo Rai Marhata, the nephew of the Peshwa. He, 
having conspired with the minister and having taken the 
Jn.ts with him, marched towards Delhi. 4bmad Shah Abdali, 
having crossed the Indus, proceeded to oppose the enemy. 
Though his force was not, in the least, match for the Mar¬ 
hata army, yet the Marhatas could not dare come before him, 
bub hid themselves in the entrench merits atPanipat. Ahmad 
Abdali pursued them, but to no effect. At last, an open 
fight 8 took place, in which the Marhata armies were dis¬ 
persed ; and twenty-two thousand captives, fifty thousand 
horses, and a large booty came to Ahmad Abdali’s hands. On 
the 9th January, 1761 A.D., Ahmad Shall Abdali left Delhi 
for his country, 4 * * and made Ali Gauhar, suir named Shah 
A lam, the eldest son of Alam-gir II, whom Ghaziyu-d-Din, 
at the time of Alfim-gir IPs murder, had made sit on the 
throne, in 1759 A.D., a nominal king. 

Shah Alam II. 

{from 1759 to 1806 A.D,) 

Shah Alam, again with the aid of the Marhatas, took pos¬ 
session of Delhi. But after some days, a Rohela, named 
Ghuiam Qadir, caused the eyes of the king to be extracted. 
And when Sind hiya, the chief of the Marhatas, conquered 
Delhi, he kept Shah Alam in prison: and when in 1803, 
Delhi was taken by the English, they allowed a monthly 

1 Jsjb*. Hafts: (lit,, ‘ a protector ’ or * one who commits a thing tc memory ) 
is an epithet generally given to those persons who commit the whole of the 
Holy Koran to memory. 

8 Lit,, to raise. 

•> Lit,, a fight of the field. 

4 lilj Wilayat, is a government or dominion, but in India, the word is 

generally used for a foreign country, such as, England, Europe, Persia, 

Afghanistan, &o. 
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pension of one lae of rupees to the king. And from that 
date, the kings of this dynasty were saved, the subjects 
enjoyed peace, the country improved, the population in¬ 
creased, learning spread throughout India, the roads were 
repaired, and the Marhatas, the Juts, the Kohelas, and 
all other enemies were chastised. 1 * 3 4 * The successors of the 
Mughal Dynasty used to get an unmolested monthly pen¬ 
non of a lac of rupees, till the end of the Government* of 
the East India Company* and the beginning of the reign 
of Her Majesty the Queen* Victoria (may her government 
ever last!), i.e., the year 1857. Shah Alain remained, on the 
whole, for forty-five years on the throne, to keep up the 
memory of the former kings. 

A Khar Shah If. 

{from 1806 to 1837 A.D.) 

His name was Abu-n-Nasr Muinu-d-Din Akbar Shah, and 
be was the son of Shah Alam I!. He was born on the 
night of Tuesday, 6 the 7th of Ramzan, 6 1173 A.H., corres¬ 
ponding to 1759 A.D., and was enthroned after the death 
of his father, Shah Alam, on Wednesday/ the 7th Ramzan, 

1 Vide note X on page 25. 

Lit., the head of the business, 

3 The word bahadur (brave) generally follows the word {j<* and 

the names and designations of Englishmen in general. 

4 Lit., the Grand Queen. 

6 The Urdu idiom is <**»A ,1^ Shab-i-Chahdr-ghamba, Wednesday 
night or the night preceding Wednesday. 

6 The ninth Arabic month, the Muhammadan Lent. Tho fast is observed 
by Muhammadans daring this month, in which they are interdicted from 
eat mg, drinking, and conjugal duty between the morning dawn and tho 
snnttet; and the nights (especially, those preceding tho 21st, 23rd, 25th, 27th 
and 29th) are devoted in making prayers. On the 27th of this month, the 
Holy Koran began to descend. 

1 Tiie seven days of the week, in Persian, beginning with Saturday are 
ShamU, a ***-“k> Yak-s&amba, AUjJ Do-shamba, AfhS .SU Si-skamlm, 
Ohdkitr-sfeimba, «**%?*$ Panj-shamba, and *»*? Jumn'ah; 
and those in Urdu are, ***“> Hafta or Samchar, )\£\ Uwdr, yi 

r,r arjk*J~ Sombur, Mangal, ***{ Bu.dk, oty+a. Jumi'rat, and 

***** Jttmu ' ah - Friday is the Muhammadan Sabbath day, on wiiioh midday 
prayers aro made in Congregational Mosques; and that day is generally 
observed as a holiday. 
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1221 AH., corresponding to 1806 A/D. He ruled over the 
Fort for 31 years, 9 months, and 21 days, and died on 
Friday, the 28th Jumada-s-Sani, 1253 A.H., corresponding 
to 1837 A.D, The whole life of the king was 79 years, 
.10 months, and 21 days. Alter his death, he was buried in 
the village of Qutub Sahib, situated to the south of Delhi. 
Although in the time of this king, the Government of the 
Honourable East India Company had fairly extended to the 
Pan jab, and the Criminal and Civil Courts were in charge 
of the English, yet the king himself decided the cases, 
brought by the inhabitants of the Fort, and the royal title, 
the ministerial officers, the royal parasol, the throne, and the 
Fort continued to remain in his possession. 

Sira.tu-p-Din Abu Zafar Bahadur Shah. 

(from 1837 to 1857 A/D.) 

He was the last king of the Dynasty of Timur; and with 
him ended also the name of this Dyasty. He was born in 
1189 A.H.; and his date of birth is found in the words of 
* Abu Zsfar. 5 * He was well-versed in composing poetry, 
so that, most of his poems are generally recited by every 
Indian; liis love-sonnets are often sung in dancing and 
singing parties; and his verses produce touching effect in 
ecstatic assemblies of the Sufis.* The king’s whole life was 
spent in studying books on Sufiism, composing verses, and 
indulging in luxuries. He was, also, proficient in the art 
of music, and like his two predecessors, was only a king 
in name. 

The Honourable Company made several good proposals 
for maintaining the name of this dynasty. The one was 
that, the eldest son, as a rule, should succeed to the throne, 8 
and that besides the royal income, a monthly pension of one 
hundred thousand rupees should continue to be allowed to 
them. Moreover, it was proposed, that as the king was in 
debt, a monthly sum of one hundred and twenty-five thou¬ 
sand rupees should be given to him for the payment of his 
debts; and that the princes should be educated, wherefore a 
royal college was to bo established. But by the vicissitude 

1 The values of the letters of added together give 1+2+6+ 

900 + 80 + 200-1189 A.IT. Vide note 8 on page 25. 

* Vide note 1 on page 78. 

* Lit.j cusUiou ; henco, tho royal cushion r throne. 
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of fortune, i the English troops, on account of a dispute, 
which they had with their officers for cutting cartridges,* 
a detailed account of which shall he given at the end of the 
rule of the Honourable East India Company, revolted and 
gathered round the king. The English besieged Delhi; 
several battles were fought; and at last, some of the rebel¬ 
lious troops were killed, and the rest 8 lied away. There¬ 
fore, the English took the king to Burinah, and kept him as a 
prisoner there. He was accompanied by his wife, Zinat 
Maball, and his youngest son, Mirza Jawan Bakht. The 
king died of paralysis, at Rangoon, in 1279 A.II,, correspon¬ 
ding to the 11th November, 1862 A.D.; and with him the 
Dynasty of Timur became extinct. Some poet has composed 
the following date of his coronation and death :— 

The Dates of the Coronation and Death of the King Siraju-d- 
Din A bu Zafar. 

That traveller Siraju-d-Din Abu Zafar has started for 
Paradise, 

On whose account, the cup of Delhi splashed with the 
wine of joy. 

* Chiragh-i-Dihli** gives out the date of coronation: and 
1253 A.II. accordingly, even now, 

An invisible angel 6 says the date of death to be, 6 Mujha 

hai Qhiragh-i-Dikii, 9 6 

1279 A.H. 

I Lit, but as the fortune revolved. 

Kdrtiis is the corruption of ‘ oartouph.’ 

8 Lit., somo. 

A The values of the letters of (the lamp of Delhi) added to- 

gerhor give 3 + -00 +1 +1000 + 4 4- 5 + 30 + 10 « 1253 A.H. 

b An invisible angel or the Prophet Khizr is generally said by tho Oriental 
Poets to inspire them with tho word or phrase giving tho date of the event, 
of which he composes the date. 

6 The values of the 'otters of ^ (the lamp of Delhi is 

extinguished) added together give 2 + 3 + 5+1 + 5 + 10 + 3 + 200 + 1 + 1000 + 4 
+ 5 + 30+ 10 «1279 A.H. 
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PART IL 

Containing an account of tug British Government. 

Chapter I. 

The Government of the Honourable East India 
Company, till 1857 AJX 

Chapter II. 

The end of the Government of the Honourable Company 

AND THIS ESTABLISHMENT OF THE RULE OF HER MAJESTY, 

Queen Victoria, the Sovereign of London, may her 

REION LAST LONG. 

CHAPTER I. 

Tiie commencement of the English Government of the 
Honourable East India Company. 

(from 1600 to 1857 A.D ,) 

Though many Governors 1 came to Indio, yet some of them 
were such, during whose administration, no memorable event 
took place. So, leaving an account of them, a description of 
the administrations of only such Governors-General is given, 
whose account ought to be remembered for the sake of 
keeping up the historical chain. Their renowned names are 
as follows:— 

(1) Warren Hastings, 2 (2) Lord Cornwallis, (3) Sir John 
Shore, (4) Lord Morrington, (5) Lord Minto, (6) Marquess of 
Hastings, (7) Lord Amherst, (8) Lord William Bentinck, (9) 
Lord Auckland, (10) Lord Ellen borough (11) Lord Harding, 
(12) Lord Dalhousie, (13) Lord Canning, and (14) Lord 
Elgin. 

In the beginning, a few English traders obtained from the 
Queen Elizabeth, the then reigning Monarch of England, a 
charter (for trade,) to the effect, that they might carry on 
trade in India for fifteen years, and that, besides them, no 
Englishman should be allowed to go and establish bis trad¬ 
ing business there. Having obtained this grant, they came 
to India in 1600 A.D., and after some time, they again 

1 Lit., Lords. 

* Vide note 3 on page 11, 
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obtained a charter. In short, their business continued to go 
on in this way, when in 1698, some other men, having joined 
together, begged the King of England to grant them also a 
charter for trading in India: and it was, accordingly, 
granted to them On the second company’s landing in India, 
■jealousy and discord arose among them to such an extent, 
that everyone of them tried to eradicate the other. But fore¬ 
thought and precaution led them to consider that unity 
would make their business flourish more, and no enemy 
would be able to overpower them. Therefore, the two Com¬ 
panies joined together in 1708 A.D., and thus they were 
called the United East India Company. 

In 1612 A.D., the Company established factories in Surat, 
Ahmadabad, and Bombay, with the permission of Nuruui- 
Din Jahangir Badshah, the son of Akbar Badshah, and 
having taken permission from the Raja of Madras, erected 
a fort there, and gave it the name of Fort St. George. When 
Charles II, King of England, was married to Katherine, 
daughter of the King of Portugal, in 1668 A.D., the 
King of Portugal offered the Island of Bombay to Charles 
II, as his daughter’s dowry; and he made over the Island 
to the Honourable Company. Thus the Company made 
Bombay its Capital. Then in 1698 A.I)., the East India 
Company, thinking that it was necessary for them to obtain 
some landed property and state in this country, and seeing 
that the Dutch had got a great fame in Europe 1 for obtain¬ 
ing more landed properties in India than making progress 
/n trade, bought the. Zemindari of Calcutta and its suburbs 
from the Prince Azimu-sb-Shan, the son of Alain-gir and 
father of the King Farrukh Siyar, who was then the Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal and was in want of money. At that time, 
the English had their factory in Calcutta, the French at 
Chandarnagar and the Dutch at Jira. All these factories 
were situated on the bank of the Hooghly. 

Then in 1715 A.D., with the object of gaining royal 
favours, the East India Company sent an envoy, with some 
presents,* to Shah Farrukh Siyar the King of Delhi; and 
with him, a Doctor, named Hamilton, who was well-versed 
in the art of medicine, went to the Capital of the Sovereign 
of India. On reaching there, he came to know that the 
king had been seriously ill, and for that reason, the king’s 

* Vide uofce 4 on page 105. 

% i s the Arabic plural of tuhfah. 
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marriage with the daughter of the Raja of Jodhpur, whom 
the ting loved very much, had been postponed ; and that 
the Indian physicians were tired of treating him. Dr. Hamil¬ 
ton applied to place the king under his treatment, and Lie 
application was very glady granted. At last, His Majesty 
had the pleasure of finding himself cured, and promised Di. 
Hamilton to grant him, in reward of the treatment, what¬ 
ever he begged. Dr. Hamilton did not care for his personal 
benefit, but having preferred to it his national wel¬ 
fare and prosperity, said to the king, “Your Majesty, 
this slave is only desirous that the merchandise of the 
East India Company, who carry on trade in Your Majesty’s 
dominions, may be exempted from taxation, and that some 
land may be granted to them by the Government, that 
they may erect on it some buildings and place in it an 
army and guard for their protection. The request was 
at once granted. So the English erected a fort in Calcutta 
ami named it Fort William, and largely increased their 
landed properties. 

The French were in possession of Pondichery; and their 
Governor, Monsieur Dupleix, wished to make Nizamu-I-Mulk, 
the grand-son of Muzaffar Jang, Subah-dar <• of the Deccan, 
and his relative Haidar Ali, the Nawvvab of Karnatik. The 
English finding both of them inimical to themselves, desired 
to make Nazirgang, the company’s Nawwab, and to let 
Nawwab Muhammad Ali continue to be the Nawwab of 
Karnatik. Therefore several battles were fought between 
the French and the English, the result of which was that 
the French were defeated, and their factories * were ruined 
and undone. 

When Nawwab Siraju-d-Daulah, who was avaricious 
luxurious, and tyrannical, succeeded his (maternal) grand¬ 
father 8 as Governor of Bengal, he, with the greed for 
gaining money, invaded Calcutta. The English, not being 
able to withstand them, got on board the ships and fled 
away ; hut those one hundred and forty-six men, that were 
left in the Fort, w'ere taken prisoner by Siraju-d-Daulah and 
were ordered to be kept under protection. The guards, 

1 Governor. 

2 Vide note 1 on page 9. 

5 A paternal grand-father ia id Id dadd ; maternal grand-mother, ^ 
ntnt; and paternal grand-moihor dddi, 


who were Hindus, 1 by misunderstanding, hoarded them up, 
as goods, in such a close and dark room, to which even air 
could not get an access, and let them remain shut in 
that distress and heat till morning. So in the morning, 
one hundred and twenty-one of them were found dead. 
When this horrible 8 news reached the English in Madras, 
they sent Colonel Clive and the Admiral 8 Watts to con¬ 
quer Calcutta. So Clive reconquered Calcutta, and also, 
took away Cbandarnagar from the French; and then a 
peace was concluded with Nawwab Sirajn-d-Daulah. But 
as Clive had no deep 4 faith in Siraju-d-Daulab’s promises 
and contracts ; so lie, having made a secret compact with 
Mir .Tatar, the brother-in-law 6 of Ilah Virdi Khan, made an 
attack upon Nawwab Siraju-d-Daulah, and won the battle of 
Palasi, on the 23rd June, 1757 A.D, Now, the English 
appointed Mir Jafar, Governor of Bengal, but finding him 
unfit, again dismissed him, and made his son-in-law, Qasim 
Ali Khan, Governor. Qasim Ali Khan, at first, captured 
Ram Narain, the Governor of Patna, robbed him of his 
house and treasure, and then killed that innocent person. 

As the Honourable Company’s mercantile goods were 
exempted from all duties, so those Englishmen also, who 
were the Company’s servants, paid no duties for their goods ; 
and if the Nawwab’s servants ever made any demand, they 
were caught hold of by them and beaten to mummies. 
Seeing this state of affairs, the Nawwab sent several letters 
to Calcutta, but received no reply. So, lie was obliged to 
exempt the Indian traders also from all duties on their mer¬ 
chandise. This the English disliked, 6 as they had to lose 
thereby. So they wrote to the Nawwab not to exempt the 
Indian traders from their duties. The Nawwab sent no answer; 
and this led to a battle. An engagement was, at once, held; 
but the Nawwab, being defeated, took shelter with SLiujau-d- 
Daulab, the Governor of Oudh. The English again restored 
Mir Jafar to the Governorship of Bengal. In 1765 A.D., 

t Lit., the Hindus, who wero guards, 

* Lit, having the effect of wildness. 

8 This English word is derived from the Arabic, amir u>l‘b afar, 

the chief of the ocean, or tho naval officer. 

4 Lit, complete. 

6 Vida note 1 on page 16. 

Lit., this wub distasteful to the English* 


an inroad was made by Nawwab Qaaim Ali Khan, who took 
with him the Nawwab of Oudh and Shah Alain, the king of 
Delhi, to assist him. This battle took place at Buxar, in 
which, the English were victorious, and Shah Alum came 
under their control. 

Warren Hastings, this First Governor-General 
of India. 

{from 1773 to 1782 A.JD.) 

He was the first Governor-General of India, who came * 
from Eng and to India in 1772 A D. He defeated Nawwab 
Haidar Ali, the ruler of Mysore, overpowered the Marliatas 
and purchased the zemindari of Benares from the Nawwab 
of Oudh. During the administration of this Governor- 
General, the battle of Path Ganj, which is situated at a 
distance of 30 miles from Bareilly, was fought between the 
Eohelas and the Nawwab of Oudh. In his time, the Oom- 
p-iny had but very little power. The Government place 
continued to be adorned with him for ten years. 

Lord Cornwallis, the Second Governor-General, 
(from 1782 to 1793 A.D.) 

, This Governor-General, re-strengthened the friendlv tie 
oetween the Nawwab Wasir of Oudh and the Nizam of 
Haidambad and the English, and made the Nawwab of 
Lucknow again sign a fresh treaty. In his time, several 
battles were fought with Sin tan Tipu, in which, the English 
were at last victorious. lie took possession of Serin on. 
patain, the capital of the dominions of Tipu. Sultan Tip! 
made peace with him by giving one-half of his dominions 
and three crores and two lacs of rupees to the Honourable 
Company, and making over his two sons as hostage to the 
English, besides giving a part of his country to the Raia 
I esnwa and Nizam n-l-Mnlk, who were British allies. 
During the time of this Governor-General, financial and 
were made. He departed 3 for England in 

< 793 A.D. 

* Vide note 2 on page 4. 

Lit., carried away the magnificence. For ti respectable person, the ex- 
presMions taghrif le. , se d 

i nstearl of the common words bf anti, to come, and bla. janii, fco go. 
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Slit John Shore, the Third G o v e r n o r- G is n e r a l . 
(from 1793 to 1798 i.D.) 

When the Governor*General, Lord Cornwallis, went to 
England, his place was taken by Sir John Shore, who, during 
his time, kept peace with all the Indian Chiefs, Nawwabs, and 
rulers. 

Lord Morbinoton, the Fourth Goveotor-Genekal. 
(from 1798 to 1805 AXl) 

This gentleman was known by the name of the Marquis 
of Wellesley. At the time of liis being appointed Governor- 
General, Tipu again made head against the British, and 
having created disturbances afresh, came to oppose them. 
The British army defeated him, conquered Seringapatam, and 
then killed him. But the Honourable Company allowed 
some pension 1 for his family, and made over Mi state to the 
former Eaja of that place. The Nawwah of Oudh was 
again made to sign a fresh treaty. During his administra¬ 
tion, several battles were fought with Eaja Sindhiya and 
Raglioji Bhonsla, the Eaja of Berar, in which both the 
Rajas were defeated. In those days, the English, also took 
Delhi, Agra, and the Province of Orissa, which contains the 
Temple of Jagannath., from the Marbatas, and brought them 
under their sway ; and the whole of the eastern part of the 
Ganges basin and the western part of Gujrat were annexed 
to the Honourable Company’s dominions. A battle was also 
fought with the Raja Ilolkar, in which, the English were 
victorious. But a peace being made with the Raja Hoikar, 
the Government gave him back his dominions. In 1805, 
Lord Lake beseiged Bharatpur, and although made seven 
attacks on it, yet he was not successful even once, 

Lord Cornwallis, the Former Governor-General. 
(from 1805 to 1807 All) 

In 1805 A.D., Lord Cornwallis again came to India as 
Governor-(General; but after a short time, he died, and 
Sir George Barlow was made to officiate for him. 

Li.rd Minto, the Fifth Governor-General. 

(from 1807 to 1818 AD.) 

In 1807, Lord Minto came as Governor-General of India. 
During his time, the Islands of Mauritius and Java, that 


1 Lit., daily allowance. 


had been possessed by the French and the Dutch, 1 respec¬ 
tively, were conquered and taken possession of by "the 
Honourable Company, 

Marquis of Hastings, the Sixth Governor-General. 

(from 1818 to 1823 A.D.) 

This gentleman arrived at Calcutta, as Governor-General of 
India, on the 13th October, 1813 A.D. During his adminis¬ 
tration, 8 a war was made with the Raja of Nepal; and a 
part of his country was added to the British dominions. 
Peshwa Baji Rao and the Raja of Nagpur, being at variance 
with the English, repaired to the battle-field to confront 
them. A fierce battle ensued, in which, both the Rajas were 
taken prisoners, and their territories were taken possession 
of by the Honourable Company. The Fort of Hathras was 
also conquered in his time. During the administration of 
this Governor-Genera], a war was made with the Pindaris, 
and that tribe was dispersed. On account of levying a 
Ohaukidari 8 tax, a riot occurred in the city of Bareilly, 
whose founder was Mufti. Muhammad Iwaz. In his time, 
a war was made on the 15th April, 1816 A.D,, to suppress 
that riot, in which two thousand men were killed on both 
the sides. The officers of the Raja Holkar also made 
preparations for an engagement, but were, at last, defeated 
and lost * their territories. A peace having been made, the 
British Government let the province of Poona and a portion 
of the Marhata country remain under Helkars posses¬ 
sion, but offered the rest to the descendants of Sivaji, 
who were the rulers of Stitara. And in place of Apa Sahib, 
the Raja of Nagpur, who bad fled from the prison, the 
English made the grandson of the former Raja sit on the 
fjaddi 5 of the state. By such contrivances, most of the 
districts of India were brought under the Honourable Com¬ 
pany’s control during the administration of this Governor- 
General. 

1 Vide note 3 on page 93. 

s LiU } the days of his administration (pbj cu‘yam ia tho Arabic plural 
■ r fji yawn , a day}* 

8 Watch. 

* Lit. sat losing. 

8 Vide note 3 on page 107, 
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Lord Amherst, the Seventh Governor-General, 

(j from 1823 to 1827 AD.) 

Ho was appointed Governor-General of India in 1823 A.D. 
The Burmali War was made during his time. The cause of 
this was that, the inhabitants of Arakan, who belonged to 
the Magh tribe, on account of tyrannies and oppressions of 
the Raja oi Burmab, had emigrated to the dominions of the 
Honourable Company. Thus the Raja of Burmali and the 
Governor of Arakan were displeased with the English, and 
the Burmese troops made an attack upon the Island of 
Shahpuri, belonging to the Honourable Company. The Eng¬ 
lish made a resistance to the best of their power. 1 The war 
occurred in 1824. The Honourable Company’s army con¬ 
quered Rangoon and went as far as Ava. Therefore, the 
ruler of Burmali made over the provinces of Assam, Arakan, 
and l'enasserim to the Honourable Company, besides making 
an offer of one crore of rupees in cash ; and then a peace 
was concluded with the Government. During the time of 
this Governor-General, the Port of Bharatpur was con¬ 
quered. 

Lord William Bentinck, the Eighth 
Governor-General. 

(from 1827 to 1836 A.D.) 

After that, Lord William Bentinck was appointed Governor- 
General. He uprooted * from India the evil custom of Sati.9 
Only the Raja of Ooorg rose against him; but be was 
defeated and imprisoned, and his country came to the 
Honourable Company’s hands. Then the Viceroy resigned 
and went to England; and until further orders, 1 Sir Charles 
Metcalfe was appointed officiating Governor-General of 
India. He permitted the editors of the Indian newspapers 
to publish any act of tyranny or misgovern meat, really com¬ 
mitted by any officer or the Government themselves, provided 6 

1 Lit., as it ought te bo (Ar. ; fnj aS; U „ t<S) w ^ a (,. „■,<] yam . 

lay!),!, ought to bo). 

» Lit., stopped with one pen 

& In which, a Hindu wife burnt herself alive on tho fenteral pile of her 
deceased husband. 

4 Lit., proposal. 

ft LU,, on condition that. 
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be all true. Prom that time, the Press 1 has obtained 
freedom. 53 * 4 * 

Lord Auckland, the Ninth Goyernor-GenebaIu 
(from 1836 to 1842 A.D.) 

On the 4th duly, 1886 A,I)., Lord Auckland came as 
Governor-General of India. During his administration, the 
cause of contention with the king of China was originally 
made 5 8 and as it had been a general rumour, that the 
Russians were to invade India, and also on account of the 
consideration, that the rightful person should get bis right, 
the Afghan War was commenced, a brief account of which 
is given here. 

The Afghan Wab„ 

Path Khan, the minister, dethroned Shah Shuja, the king 
of Kabul and Afghanistan, and enthroned his brother, 
Muhammad Shah, and himself got authority over all the 
state affairs of Afghanistan,* In the meantime another 
event occurred, that is, the Governor of Herat rebelled * 
against the king of Persia , 6 * and did not, also, pay the 
annual tribute. Therefore, the king of Persia beseiged Herat, 
When Muhammad Shah, the new king of Kabul, heard that 
the king of Persia had made an attack upon his brother, he 
sent a valliant army, under command of Path Khan, the 
Prime Minister, to make a resist..' uce against the Persians. 
After a fierce engagement, the Persian king was defeated, 
and his troops returned to Persia. As Path Khan, the 
Minister of Kabul, was a covetous, avaricious, and crooked- 
minded 7 man, he entered Herat, arrested the king’s brother, 
took possession of his treasures, and with the avarice of 
getting a large amount of money, having got into his 

1 Lit,, possessors of presses (from Ar. ahl, ' possessor/ and 

matdbi 1 , plural of mafia*, ‘a proas’), 

8 Lit,, have been free, 

& Lit., the foundation of.was laid. 

4 Afdyhinah is the Arabic plural of Af<jkdn, 

6 Lit., turned. 

6 Tran ia another name given to Persia, 

1 Lit., inwardly bad. 
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liar cm, violated the privacy 1 * of his women, and searched for 
the gems and jewels. Prince Karnran, the son of Muham¬ 
mad Shah, the ruler of Kabul, was displeased to know 3 4 * 
that the impertinent minister had so much disgraced his 
uncle, that he was ashamed to hear it. Then having got an 
opportunity, he arrested that imprudent minister, and in 
retribution of that crime, caused his eyes to be taken out 
and killed him after five or 8 six months. 

Muhamma l Azim Khan, the elder brother of the deceased 
minister, IVJh Khan, having heard the news, revolted and 
intended to enthrone Shall Shuja again* But because once 
upon a day, Shah Shuja, on seeing a friend of Muhammad 
Azim’s sitting in a palanquin, was much annoyed with him for 
his disrespect, therefore Muhammad Azim, disliked him also, 
and wished some other man to sit on the throne. Aiy ub Shah., 
the brother of Shah Shuja, went in Azim Khan’s Camp and 
said to him, a Make me king* of Kabul. I only wish the coin 
to bear my name and also want the royal title and bread. 
Make me king, and yourself rule over the kingdom.” As lie 
served his purpose ; h he made him sit on the throne. But 
after Muhammad Azim Khan’s death in 1823 A.D., several 
battles were fought among his sous and brothers; and at 
last, they divided the country among themselves. But the 
province of Herat remained in Shah Muhammad’s possession ; 
and thus his son, Kamran, continued to be king of that place. 

Seeing this state of affairs, Aiyub Shah fled from Kabul 
and came to Kan jit Singh, who allowed him some pension. 6 
Seeing this, Dost Muhammad Khan subdued his nephew 
and became ruler of Kabul; Sher Wal t Khan took possession of 
Qandahar, and Sultan Muhammad Khan, of Peshawar; 
while the province of Balkk and Kashmir were taken away 
by the king of Bukhara; and there were a great disorder 
and misgoverninent in the country. 

As Dost Muhammad Khan exercised a great oppression 
and tyranny, and whoever he found in possession of some 
goods or property, he would take it away from him, 
accusing him of some fault or other, the subjects were much 

1 U is a custom among orientals to keep thoir women in a secluded place 
to winch men generally have no access. 

* Lit., it appeared bad to. 

* Tine conjunction b yd, * or,* is often omitted in such instances in Urdu, 

4 Lit., as he got that man according to his will, 

* Vide note 1 on page 114. 
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displeased with him. Finding this state of affairs, Banjit 
Singli invaded Peshawar and annexed it to liis dominions* 
In the meanwhile, Dost Muhammad Khan intended to in¬ 
vade the Panjab, and Banjit Singh also wished to encounter 
him. Dost Muhammad Khan expected assistance from the 
Persians, and they, from the Bussiang. And it was necessary 
for our Government to assist Shall Shuja, who was, in 
reality, the ruler of the state, but was greatly oppressed. 
Therefore Sis Excellency the Governor-General collected a 
force for the invasion of Kabul, which, having undergone 
many hardships, arrived at Qandahar, and entered the city 
without any resistance, for the officers had already left the 
city. Shujau-l-Mulk was declared in the city of Qandahar to 
he the king of Afghanistan ; salutes were fired; 1 and after 
his coronation, everybody offered presents to him. 

On the 21st July, the English troops arrived near the Port 
of Ghaznin. As they had no siege-battery 2 with them, they 
intended to assault with a rush. At 3 o’clock in the night, 
the English attacked the Port, and having hung gun-powder 
hags on the gates, made them explode. No sooner the bags 
exploded than the gates of the Port came down ; and the 
British troops entered it. The Afghans made a valiant 
resistance, but after a great bloodshed, the said Port, which 
was one of the most renowned and strongest in the whole 
of Asia, was easily conquered. 

Then an inroad was made on Kabul ; and on the 6th 
August, the British force reached that place. Dost Muham¬ 
mad Khan, having left all his goods and furniture, fled to the 
Mountains of Hazara, which belonged to Bukhara. At that 
time, Maharaja Banjit Singh died, and so the Sikh troops, 
that had gone to Kabul, were disheartened/ 

In short, after the conquest of Kabul and Qandahar and 
the coronation of Shah Shuja, the English army returned 
to India through the Kbaibar Pass and Peshawar. The 
Afghan tribes made it publicly known, that Shah Shuja had 
sold his nation to the Europeans, 4 had played tricks with 

i A gun being fired is ujy, lop sar bend chhnhui lijfo, 

dag&nil or fair hand {fair, ttio corruption of the English ‘ fire’). 

* Lit., fort-breaking cannons. 

& Lit., broken-hearted. 

* Farangi an inhabitant of Far an g (Frank or Franco), and bonce 
Enropd. 
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bis country-men, and bad abandoned the Muhammadan 
faith and accepted the Christian 1 religion* Therefore 
Saiyid Husain, the Governor of the Fort of Kor a, wrote to 
the king an impertinent letter, telling him that the Rus¬ 
sians were advancing, and that he would go over their side. 
Having seen this letter, Sir. W* Macnaghten, who, taking 
a detachment of troops with him, had intended to return to 
India, sent Colonel Richard to punish that rebel; Those 
troops bad to undergo many hardships in tin way : it rained 
incessantly upon the army; and it snowed to such an extent, 
that the legs of the soldiers were benumbed., In a word, after 
suffering innumerable hardships, the English troops arrived 
at the Fort of Kona on the 18th January, 1840, and conquer ¬ 
ed the Fort, that was Saiyid Husain's asylum. 8 

Although Dost Muhammad Khan was altogether hopeless 
of governing Kabul, but because all the subjects were dis¬ 
pleased with Shah Shujau-l-Mulfc, he, therefore, made a 
confederacy with the Musalman rulers to drive the English 
out of the country of Afghanistan. The king of Bukhara, 
having declared himself his stanchest friend and ally, wrote 
him to come over to him, and by this, he meant that on Dost 
Muhammad Khan’s coming to him, he would deprive him 
of all the gems and jewels that his family possessed. But as 
Dost Muhammad was a fore-sighted person, he went all alone 
to him. On this, the king of Bukhara was very much 
displeased with him, and made him prisoner. But after a 
few days, Dost Muhammad Khan bribed the guards, and 
having thus secured his release, fled away to Kabul. 

While Dost Muhammad Khan was imprisoned in the 
custody of the king of Bukhara, several battles were fought 
betw een the Belooehs and the English. Though the English, 
were victorious, yet on account of thirst and heat, the British 
troops were quite exhausted. In short, Dost Muhammad 
Khan, having obtained his release, came to Kabul and 
collected an army. The forts, that had been conquered by 
General Welshire, were taken away by Mabrab Khan’s son. 
The Beloocli tribe, everywhere, revolted and tried their best 
to ruin the English. The enemies suppressed all news about 
their movements. Though several skirmishes took place with 
the petty chiefs, that were in Dost Muhammad’s favour; but 
when it was learnt that the aforesaid Khan had mustered 

1 4 ham or 4 Isd% relating to Jeeris Christ. 

8 Xit., place of safety (from (,^*1 amn, safety). 


an army at Par wan, Colonel Soller, with some troops, pro¬ 
ceeded to that place ; and a battle took place, in -which Dr. 
Lord and three other officers were killed and many others 
were wounded. Although Dost Muhammad Khan was fully 
determined to give way, yet in the evening, lie came and 
sought shelter of Sir William Macnaghten. So at first, he 
sent the aforesaid Khan to Peshawar, and thence, with his 
nine wives and the rest of his family, to Loodhiana. 

Thus now, the country had good prospects before it, and 
an organisation was in course of being made, when all of a 
sudden, a riot took place in Kabul on the 2nd November, 
IS10 A.D. The cause of the riot could not, satisfactorily, 
be ascertained. Some say that the Muhammadans-, on 
account of religious difference, rebelled ; some say that 
Shah Zaman was its originator ; others state that Shujau-1~ 
Mulk himself took part in it; whereas, there is also a 
rumour, that Akbar Khan, the son of Dost Muhammad 
Khan, was the chief cause of that general rising. The facts 
are thus given, that while Sir Alexander Prince and three 
other officers were returning from the Court of Shujau-l-Mulk, 
the rebels killed them in the way, and then looted the bazar, 
the houses of the English officers, and the royal treasury. 
From that time till the end of the month of December, the 
British troops continued fighting with the Pathans and were 
often victorious. But when they were very much distressed, 
they inclined to seek protection from the Afghans. So Sir 
William Macnughten, together with four other officers, went 
to Akbar Khan, to settle with him the terms of the treaty. 
But Akbar Khan being annoyed at Sir William’s discourse, 
killed him. In short, the terms of the treaty having been 
settled, the English troops marched for Jalalabad on the 6th 
January, 1841 A.D. But the Afghans made so violent an 
attack upon the British troops, that, their retirement was a 
sort of fighting. In this state of affairs, the English 
thought it advisable to send their wives to Kabul to seek 
protection from Akbar Khan and thus left them in his 
charge. 

When the news of this riot reached General Naught, who 
was in Qnndahar, he sent Colonel Maclaren to punish and 
chastise the offenders. Had this army reached Kabul, 
it was sure, that the English troops would not have suffer¬ 
red much, nor so many soldiers would have been killed. 
When the troops arrived at Ghaznin, they bad, on account of 
excessive rain and snow, again to return to Qnndahar. After 
the conquest of Kabul and Ghaznin, the Afghans again 
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attacked Qandahar, but were defeated by General Naught. 
In most of the battles, the Afghans were defeated; but 
several renowned British officers were killed in those battles. 

Loan Ellenborough, the Tenth Governor-General, 

(from 1842 to 1844 A.D.) 

The Kabul War had not yet come to an end, when in the 
end of .February, 1842 A.D., Lord Ellenborough arrived in 
Calcutta as Governor-General of India. During his admi¬ 
nistration, in the month of April, 1842 A.D., there was 
another rising in Kabul, in which Shah Shuja was also 
killed. In those days, General Naught, who was in Qanda¬ 
har, “gain conquered and sacked Ghaznin; and now* after 
a long war, the English troops returned to India. But 
Akba.r Khan promised to release those ladies, that were in 
his charge, in case of the Honourable Company's releasing 
Ins father, Dost Muhammad Khan, and sending him to 
Kabul. As the Honourable Company had,no intention of 
keeping any further connection with Afghanistan, they re¬ 
leased Dost Mohammad Khan from the prison and allowed 
him to goto Kabul. Accordingly, be, having returned to 
Kabul, became king of that place'as before, and continued 
to rule over it. Now, on the 26th May, 1863 A.D., corres¬ 
ponding to the 7th Zi-l-Hijjah, 1279 A.H., he, after re¬ 
conquering Herat, that had been taken out of his posses¬ 
sion, fell ill there and travelled to the ever lasting world. 

The Sindh War. 

When the English had invaded Afghanistan, the Chiefs of 
Sindh had refused to give passage through their country 
to those English troops, that i,ad come from Bombay 
Presidency to reinforce the English in Kabul, and also re¬ 
fused to fulfil the promises, 1 that the Nawwab of Sindh had, 
some time before, made to the British Government. There¬ 
fore the Honourable Company’s troops invaded Maidarabad, 
Sindh and Karanchi and conquered both the cities. The 
Chiefs of Sindh were so much overawed by this English 
victory, that they agreed to pay thirty lacks of rupees for 
the English army, as well afi, to give the British Government 
half the revenue of their state as tribute. Therefore, Sir 

l ^ the Arabio plural of <*** ‘ ahd, a ad ma w3&q, of 
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Charles Napier was sent by Lord Ellenborough as Commander 
of the British army to conduct and manage the affairs of 
that, state. 

At that time, Mir 1 Rustam Ali ; the Chief of Khairpur, 
who was aged and experienced and the head of all the Chiefs, 
wished in his lifetime, to make his son heir to his gaddi* 
Coming to know this* his brother, Ali Murad, wrote to Sir 
Charles Napier that according to the custom observed in 
Sindh, he was the rightful heir to the gaddi , and asked liis 
assistance,. Sir Napier, who thought it advisable to have the 
ruler of the' state under British supremacy, consented to 
help him, and wrote to Mir Rustam Ali to go to his brother* 
He did bo ; but after some days, he was obliged to flee with 
his family and attendants and take refuge in the Fort of 
Imangarh. Sir Napier, with three hundred men, conquered 
the Fort, and taking away the Government of that place, 
made it over to his brother. By this, all the JBeloochs were 
displeased with the British Government and tried to raise a 
tumult. So that, a fierce enga gement took place between the 
two parties, in which, one hundred and ninety-five men of 
the English were wounded, and sixty-two, killed : and they 
say that five thousand of the enemy were slain. 

Besides this, another battle took place with Sher Muham¬ 
mad, the ruler of Mirpur. In this battle also, several 
British officers of fame were killed, and many wounded. 
In a word, after several battles, the country of Sindh came 
under British control; and all the enemies of the Company 
were completely destroyed. 4 

Tiik Gwalior War. 

When Daulat Eao Sindhiya, the Raja of Gwalior, died 
without leaving any offspring in 1.827 A.I)., his widow, 
having got possession of his dominions, at first intended 
to place some person of her family on the gaddi : but wheri 
she was not successful in her attempt, she was obliged to 
adopt a boy of the Sindhiya as her child, who, when reached 
to. the age of puberty, began himself to manage the state 
affairs. When after some struggles and disputes, he 
obtained full authority, the Maharani went to Agra. For a 
long time, there was a dispute as to how much monthly 
salary the Maharani should be given, and what house she 

1 Mb' iii a title given to a Saiyid, a descendant of the Prophet 
Muhammad. 

literally means, ‘ trodden under feet (from Per* pd, 
foot, and maltilan , to crush). 
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should reside ia. These things had not yet been settled, 
when the Maharaja of Gwalior died in 1843 A.I). 

The widow of’ the deceased Maharaja, who was then 
thirteen years old, with the advice of the ministers 
adopted Bhagiratli, a near relation to the Maharaja, and 
made him sit on the cidddi. Colonel Spear desired Mama 
Sahib, the maternal uncle of the late Baja, to be offered the 
Ministry. And accordingly, the robe of Ministry was confer¬ 
red upon him on the day of the succession of Bhagiratli. But 
on the 21st May, 1843 A.D., the Rani wrote tothe English 
Resident, making complaints against the said minister, 
and after some days, dismissed him from his premiership 
and appointed Dada Khasgi Wala in his place. He began to 
give evil advices to the Mabarani. In those days, the sole 
power virtually lay in the hands of the army: they did 
whatever they liked. This army resided in the Capital from 
the time of Daulat Rao, and it numbered to fourteen 
thousand men. 

When the Governor-General came to learn that the Gwa¬ 
lior court had expelled Mama Sahib, and bad authorised such 
persons as were opposed to the British rule, he ordered for a 
force to be gathered near the Chambal river. While it was 
being collected there, struggles and strifes daily increased 
in Gwalior. The Maharani wrote several times to the Re¬ 
sident, who, being displeased with her, had gone to Dholpur, 
to come over to her. He only replied that, as long as Dada 
Khasgi Wala would not be made over to the English, or be 
made to pay some flue and then be banished, he would not 
step n the city. In the meantime, the Viceroy intended 
to proceed to Gwalior and settle the discord, that had long 
been going on between the English Government and the 
Maharanif The Sindhiya army arrested Dada Khasgi Wala 
and handed him over to the English ; and in the month oI De¬ 
cember, the Governor-General himself arrived in the Sind- 
iiiya’s dominions. A fight took place between the English and 
the Marlin.tus atMaharajpur. Although the Marhatas kept a 
firm footing and fought very bravely in this battle, and the 
loss on the side of the English was also very heavy, yet the 
former were, at last, defeated. 

Besides, two more battles took place—the one at Ghanaa, 
and the other at Paner; but in these, too, the Mailin¬ 
gs, were defeated. After all these battles, the Maharani 
applied for peace; and the terms of the treaty were made 
according to the desire of the English. Since that time, the 
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Rindhiya family lost all power and grandeur. Although tbtf 
Jfeaja of Gwalior, who is at present on the gaddi, belongs to 
the Sindhiya dynasty, and all the state affairs are carried on 
iu his name, yet virtually, he has no power, nor can he employ 
any person, against the will of the English. In short, the 
Gwalior State now exists only in name. 

As the Court of Directors did not approve of this arrange¬ 
ment of Lord Ellenborough, and considered the wars, that 
had been undertaken by the Governor-General against the 
Chiefs of Sindh and the Maharaja, of Gwalior, as uncalled 
for, they found fault with, him and summoned him to Eng¬ 
land, and in his place, appointed Lord Harding, Governor- 
General of India. 

Lord Hard* nob, the Eleventh Governor-General, 
(from 1844 to 1848 A.D.) 

On the 22nd July, 1844 A.D., this gentleman came to 
Calcutta as Viceroy of India. This Governor-General was 
an intelligent statesman of an advanced age. He had a 
heart-felt desire to keep peace and friendly relation with 
all the Indian chiefs and noblemen and not to cause their 
eradication; but the foundation stone of the annihilation 
of the Sikh rule had been destined by the Divine will to be 
laid down by this Governor-General. Therefore a disturbance 
took place in the Panjab, an account of which soon follows. 
It was this Governor-General, who issued a law to the effect, 
that the students, 1 completing their education in Government 
schools and colleges, should be appointed to high posts, 
in preference to those educated outside. 

The Panjab War. 

An Account of the Early daxs and Rise of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. 

As a description of the Punjab War is to be given here, 
it seems proper to give, at first, a short account of Maharaja 
Eanjit Singh, the founder of the Panjab State; so that, the 
students may be acquainted with his origin and lineage. 
A. poor cultivator, named Desu, lived in some village in the 
Panjab. His son, named Nodh Singh, was married to the 

1 iiAb falabah f.s the Arabic plural of Ik talib (i,e., 
l&lib-x^ihn, a seeker for knowledge). 
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daughter of a zemindar, 1 named Guiab Singli Majithiya; 
and from her three sons were torn to him. When Nodh 
Singh died in 1750 A.D., his eldest son, Charat Singh, with 
the aid of his brothers, Dal Singh and Jodh Singh, built a 
mud fortification in the village of Gujranwala. As Charat 
Singh possessed the fortification at Gujranwala, other chiefs 
honoured and respected him, and also liked his eloquent 
and sweet speech. After that, Mahan Singh, the father 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was given the title of Chief. 
When Mahan Singh died, Maharaja Ranjit Singh was only 
twelve years of age; but his forehead showed the signs 
of good-luck. In short his mother-in-law, named Sada 
Kuwur, and his mother managed the state affairs for hve 
years; hut in 1793, Maharaja Ranjit; Singh killed his mother, 
and thus came in possession of the state. 

In 1796-97 A.D., the Panjab was invaded by Shah. 
Zainan, the eon of Shah Timur, the late king of Kabul. 
Maharaja Ranjit Singli, not being able to cope with him, 
crossed‘back the Sutlej and began to plunder and devastate 
the country. After the conquest of Labor, Shah Zaman 
appointed, three Sikh chiefs, Clmit Singh, Mahar Singh, and 
Sahib Singh, the Governors of Labor, and then returned to 
Kabul. Having come to know this, Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
came to Labor, and having besieged that city, took it back 
from the three chiefs, who were unworthy, foolish., and luxu¬ 
rious. On Sha.li Zaman*s having returned to Kabul, some of his 
field-guns were left in the river, which, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singli ordered to be taken out and sent to the said King. 
This made him so much pleased with Maharaja Ranjit Singh, 
that he granted him a royal ordinance, giving him the posses¬ 
sion of Labor. . 

Thus having got possession of Labor, Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh began to extend bis country on all 8 sides: so that lie 
took possession of Peshawar, Multan, Kashmir, and Amritsir, 
which was governed by Muhammadans, and defeated the 
Afghans in every battle. The army, he had, was well-armed 
and well-disciplined ; and he was so lucky as not to be de¬ 
feated on any occasion. This Maharaja lias been one of (lie 
wisest statesmen and most fortunate persons. He died on 
the 27th June, 1839 A.D. and his dead body together with 
some of his Ranis, was burnt. After the death of Maharaja 

a Lit., a landowner (from 5ia ' n * n > and d&slktan, to own 

or possess). 

* Lit, t four. 
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Ranjit Singh, the country was in a disturbed state, and mis- 
governm ent prevai 1 ed. 

The minister, Dhyan Singh, who, from the time of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, bad been the Premier 1 * * of the 
Pan jab State, and in reality was as wise a statesman as hie 
master, made Kharak Singh, the son of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh succeed to the gaddi . But this Maharaja was a 
very low-minded and mean-spirited person: and as he 
acted according to the dictates of an other unworthy person, 
named Ohait Singh, and moreover, intended to give him 
full authority over the state affairs, so the minister, Dhyan 
Singh, and Kharak Singh, the son of Kunwar Nan-nibal 
Singh, being much displeased with him, joined in a conspi¬ 
racy, and having entered the house, in which Kharak Siiogli 
and Ohait Singh w -to sleeping, killed the latter. 

Since that time, Kharak Singh was Raja only in name 5 
and in reality, Kunwar Nau-nihai Singh managed all the 
state affairs. And when in the month of November, 1840 
AJD., Kharak Singh died, the people believed that Kunwar 
Nau-xuhai Singh would now succeed to 5 * the gaddi , and the 
country would again have a good Government, and all mis¬ 
manage mm ts would be done away with, as in the time of 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh. But contrary to the expectations 
of the people, an altogether different event happened; that is, 
while Kunwar Nau-mhal Singh was coming back, after 
burning the dead body of his father, a stone beam of the 
gate ol the Port fell on Kunwar Nau-nibal Singh ; and he 
died of the wound. 

After this sad accident, Raja Dhyan Singh, the minister 
of the Maharaja, sent messengers to hie brother, Raja 
GuL b Singh, and Kunwar Sher Singh, the son of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh, and wrote to the said Kunwar that, if he 
wished to be the Raja of the Panjab, he should come one 
night fi to Labor. At that time, Ohandar Kunwar, the 
mother of Kunwar Nau-nihal Singh, wished to be the in¬ 
dependent ruler, and to have a complete power 4 over the 
state affairs. In short, when Gulab Singh came to Labor, 
be, contrary to the expectations of he inhabitants of the 

1 Lit,, the centre o'f affairs tnaddr (from ^ daur ), the place of 
taming ; and > ahamm, plural of muni mm, an affair). 

8 Lib., would kindie the lustre of, 

* Lit one day at night. 

4 Lit., to spread. 
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city and of Raja Dhyan Singh, he took the Rani’s part and 
was ready to fight with Slier Singh.., 

"When Slier Singh came to know that the Rani tried to 
overthrow him, he returned to his Capital, Patyala, But 
after some time, he was advised by General Ventura to 
return to Labor. Small skirmishes continued for three days 
with the troops of Sher Singh and Gulab Singh. But at last,' 
the Sikhs, that were placed in the Port of Labor to guard 
it, joined Sher Singh on account of their not getting their 
salaries for the past months; 1 and thus, Sher Singh got 
possession of Labor. 

Sher Singh himself was a great profligate; while his 
minister executed all the state affairs. One day, when Sher 
Singh was reviewing his cavalry, A jit Singh, with the 
pretence of showing him a revolver, came to him and killed 
him with it; and the same day, the eldest son of Sher Singh 
was also killed. Thus there was again a disturbance in the 
state. The minister, Dhyan Singh, was also killed that day 
by the marauders. Therefore, his son, Hira Singh, went 
to the camp, 51 informed the troops of the murder of Maha¬ 
raja Sher Singh and of his own father, and promised them 
t ) increase their pay, if they joined him. The troops, that 
were about fifty thousand men, were very pleased to hear 
this, and. they were ready to join him. Accordingly, Hira 
Singh took the army with him, and making an attack upon 
the Port of Labor, took possession of it after a short fight¬ 
ing, and killing b the enemies, that had murdered his father, 
the minister Dhyan Singh and Maharaja Sher Singh, 
caused their dead bodies to be dragged along in the 
streets. 4 

Dalip Singh, the son of Maharaja Ranjifc Singh, who, 
after the murder of Sher Singh, was enthroned by the 
mischief-makers, continued to occupy the throne; ami 
Hira Singh became his minister. But the mother and the 
brother of the Maharaja of Labor, named Jawahir Singh, 
bore grudge against this Hira Singh and always tried to over¬ 
throw his power. Consequently, the troops also did not aide 
this valiant person ; and he, together with a few of his 
comrades, was killed in a battle near Labor while fleeing. 

1 Lit,, their last salary. 

8 kampff is the corruptiou of the English ‘ Camp/ 

S Vide note 1 on page 92. 

* Lit., from streets to streets. 
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JfcSTow, Jawahir Singh became Prime Minister in bis places 
but be way a very luxurious and low-spirited man. 

The Sikh army joined any commander on an increase in 
their pay, and applied for an increase at every revolution v 
•So that, the infantry were paid serai rupees each per month 
in the time of Maharaja Ran jit Singh ; but duiing the admin¬ 
istration of Jawahir Singh, their pay was increased to 
twelve rupees. At this time, Pishauvu Singh, the son of 
Maharaja Banjit Singh, claimed the throne, and began to 
collect a force, and at the instance of gaining his object, 
promised each soldier, as a reward, a gold necklace, worth 
one hundred and fifty rupees. Jawahir Singh, the minister 
of Maharaja Dalip Singh was greatly perplexed to know 
this, and ordered the troops to fight with the rebel* They 
told him that they would not fight with the son of Banjit 
Singh * but on the contrary, some of them were ready to help 
Pishaura- Singh. Jawahir Singh, being hopeless of any 
help from the troops, had recourse to meanness and treach¬ 
ery, and through one ' of his friends, sent a letter from 
the Rani to Pish aura Singh, telling him that an income 
of a lac of rupees from the northern districts had been pro* 
posed for him ; and so, he should cease to claim the throne. 

As Kunwar Piehaura Singh was perusing the letter, which v 
as if it were, was a message from the Angel of Death, the 
murderer drew his sword from the scabbard and killed 
him. The army, that had been on a month’s leave, was 
much annoyed to hear the news, and of its own accord, 
without being called for, came to Lahor and took possession, 
of tbe Magazine* 1 &c., and having gathered at Mean Mir, 
sent for Jawahir Singh, telling him that in condition of his 
not surrendering himself, an attack would be made on the 
Pott. At that time, .Rani Chanda had a great tear of her 
son, Dalip Singh ; so she a 1 vised her brother to go to tbe 
Camp, for otherwise the army would attack the Fort. Thera* 
fore, he and Maharaja Dalip Singh mounting an elephant, and 
taking also the Rani with them, proceeded towards the Camp*. 
As soon as they arrived there, the army placed the Rani in a 
tent, and having caused tbe Raja to come down from his ele^ 
pliant, sent him to his mother, and asked Jawahir Singh the 
reason of his killing Pish aura Singh. As this doomed ,;i person 

1 This is a corruption of the Arabic mukhzan, mealiing ' a store* 

house.' 

8 lit, reached to death. 
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con Id not give a satisfactory 1 answer, the army killed him 
together with all his intimate* friends. 8 ‘Now, it should be 
understood, that after Maharaja Etanjit Singh, there were 
all sorts of mismanagements and mis govern merits prevailing 
in the country, and the officers were altogether dishonest and 
luxurious. The troops were rewarded to such an extent, 
that the treasury was empty ; and at such a critical time, 
to take the responsibility of state affairs, was, as it were, 
to court one's own death. 

Now, when the state was in such a condition, and the 
government, in such a plight, the Sikh army, which numbered 
eighty thousand, crossed the Sutlej, with two field-guns, in 
October, 1845 A.IX, and with the avaricious desire of getting 
a large booty, made an attack upon the British frontier, 
and also compelled the officers to accompany them. Four 
great battles were fought between t he Sikhs and the English, 
from the lOth December to the 10th February, 1846 A.D„ 
In one of the battles, the Sikhs fought so bravely, and 
stood their ground in the battle-field so firmly that both the 
parties equally feared a defeat; but the English were 
fortunate enough to gain a decisive victory. 

The First Battle .—The first battle took place at Mudki, 
on the 18th December, 1845 A.D., in which the Sikh* were 
defeated, and some of their field-guns fell in the hands of 
the English. In it many renowned British officers were 
killed, and many others were wounded. 

The Second Battle .—The second battle took place at Piroz 
Shahr, on the 21st December, 1845 A.D. In this battle, 
the Sikhs had more than a hundred field-guns with them ; 
and they poured down torrents of fire and killed many 
English soldiers. And as tine English had small guns with 
them, they could do nothing; but the British troops made 
a sudden attack and fell upon their entrenchments. As 
soon as the British troops arrived there, the Sikhs fought 
very bravely, and so, the English could not take possession 
of their guns. When half the night passed, the Sikhs set 
a gun at such a place, that several British officers were 
wounded and killed. But on the troops attacking them, 
they left their guns and took to their heels. But notwith¬ 
standing this, whenever the enemies had an opportunity 

1 Lit. t right. 

3 Lit., having the same cup to drink and the same morsel to eat. 

8 Krafiq is the singular, meaning ‘ a companion, * ‘ a friend.’ 
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to look at the British troops through moon-light, they would 
fire one or two 1 volleys at them. Thus the British army passed 
the night in a great distress. At the very (lawn of day, the 
English made an attack and were victorious. In this battle, 
the British troops came in possession of 73 field-guns. 

ft was not long, when Sardar Tej Singh, with thirty 
thousand cavalry, attacked the English troops, and fought 
so bravely that the English were forced to retire. Volleys 
were poured in by the Sikhs; while the English, having no 
ammunition with them, could not aim a single shot. There¬ 
fore, the Commander-in-chief was obliged to order the 
Cavalry for an attack; and through their assistance, the 
soldiers made an advance: and the result was that the 
enemy’s army gave way, and victory was the lot of the 
English. 

The Third Battle .—The third battle was fought at Aliwal, 
on the 28th January, 184G. In this battle, many British 
officers of fame were killed, while most of them were wound¬ 
ed. In this battle too, the Sikhs fought very valiantly, but 
according to their old habit, fled with such a hurry from 
the battle-field, that many of them fell down in the Sutlej 
and died. 

The Fourth Battle ,— The fourth battle took place at Suwai- 
ran, on the 10th February, 1840 A.D. In this battle also, 
the Sikhs were defeated ; and the British troops, having 
crossed the Sutlej, entered the Panjab. Then a peace was 
concluded between the British Government and Maharaja 
Dalip Singh, the heir to the Pan jab state, to give a detail 
of which here would be of no use. And Baja Gulab Singh 
being made to write an agreement, the bill tracts were 
made over to him ; for he had been the cause of doing away 
with the mutual interfeud and discord and making a peace¬ 
ful settlement. The ruler of Labor had given the Province 
of Kashmir for one crore of rupees to the Honourable Com¬ 
pany; and now the Government gave the said Province to 
Maharaja Gulab Singh for the same amount of rupees. 
When the troops of Maharaja Gulab Singh went to occupy 
Kashmir, Shaikh s Imanni-d-Din, the Governor of Kashmir 
prevented them from doing so, and gave them several 


1 lit., one or half. 

* Shmkh (lit., an old man) is an epithet applied before the name 

of a person of Arabian descent other than the descendants of the Prophet, 
who are called * Saiyicfa/ 





defeats. Therefore some troops of the Lalior state and 
some English troops were sent to punish and chastise the 
aforesaid Shaikh. When the Shaikh saw preparations for 
an attack being made, he wrote to the .Resident that he had 
shown obstinacy only on account of an instigation from the 
minister, Lai Singh, and that he was faultless in the matter. 
And to prove the truth of his statement, he submitted three 
letters signed 1 by the minister Lai Singh, Therefore a 
Committee was formed to investigate the case, and Lai 
Singh was proved guilty ; and so he whs arrested by the 
Government and sent to Akbarabad. On the dismissal of 
Raja Lai Singh from the ministry, the courtiers of Labor 
applied to the English Government for the protection of 
Maharaja Dal ip Singh, who was then a minor, & and for the 
management of the country, so that the public might 
enjoy peace. So on their application, on the 16th December, 
1846 A.D., the treaty, dated the 9th March, 1844, was 
modified, and some new terras were made between the 
Honourable Company and the Labor Court, an account of 
which is too lengthy to be given here. 

Since the time Rani Chanda had been separated from her 
confidant. Raja Lai Singh she had been much dejected and 
broken-hearted, and moreover, 'she was always, without any 
cause, displeased 3 with the ministers. When she could do 
no harm to anybody, she began to make Maharaja Da lip 
Singli prejudiced against the ministers. As this thing 
was injurious to the management of the State, the Governor 
General, with unanimous opinions 4 of the Labor ministers, 
proposed to separate the Rani from Maharaja Dalip Singh. 
So, on die 20th August, 1848 A D., she was obliged to leave 
her native country and reside at Shaikhpura, situated at a dis¬ 
tance of 25 miles from Labor, that had been proposed for 
her residence. All these events occurred during, the admi¬ 
nistration of Lord Ilardinge. 

Lord Dalhotjsie, the Twelfth Govekkob-Genebal, 
[from 1848 fo 185 &A.0.) 

Lord Dalhousie came as Governor-General, in the month of 
January, 1848. During his administration, Rani Chanda 

> A signature is dash ft (lit.., hand-writing). 

$ hit , of small yea*. 

$ hit, dra'.viX'UeiU’ted.. 

* 1 avix', in ihe Arabic plural of the <r~b rdi, ‘an opinion/ 
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made a conspiracy with a few Chiefs such as Ganga Ram, 
Munslii Rani, Kahili Singh, <jfe, to poison all the English¬ 
men residing at the can tort ement of Labor. Accordingly* 
she confirmed 1 2 her determination in this way, that she 
made all the servants and Ehausamas 3 of the Mess Court 
and most, of the servants of those officials, that were not 
coming to the Mess Court on the appointed day, join her, 
and promised to give them a large sum of money ; ami 
moreover, she advanced some money in cash to the servants 
for the purpose, and told them to poison all the Europeans on 
the day, when they were invited to some public dinner in the 
Mess Court, and promised to offer them, besides the money in 
cash, some jagirs, * and many other rewards. But the 
secret was divulged before the promised day. So, (Jan go 
Ram, Kaliin Singh, and all the servants and kbansamas, 
that had taken part in the conspiracy, were hanged$ while 
the Rani, was ordered to reside in Benares, and accordingly* 
she was sent to Kashi. 4 Having resided there for a few days 
she absconded, r > and by mail, fled to the Raja of Nepal, 
and remained therefor some years; bur. in 1862 A/D., 
according to the wish of Maharaja Dalip Singh, she went 
to him to England, and after staying there for some days, 
died in 1808 A.D. 

The Multan War. 

This war also took place in the time of Lord Ualhousie. 
The correct account of this is that, Diwan Mul Raj of the 
Kathri race was an inhabitant of Akalgarh, a town in the 
Gujranwala District. He was appointed by the Labor 
Court Manager of the province of Multan in place of his 
father. As in his time, several acts of mismanagement had 
come to light, the Labor Court asked him to send in Ills 
resignation; and he, thinking that it was a mere threat, 
and that his resignation would not be granted, at once 

1 lit., made ripe. 

2 ejOoL* khan- suman, literally means * niasu-r of the stores.' 

8 jtfytr ( U. jth a place; and gh\ pr. part, of gi rift an , 

retake) means 1 land given by tho ruling Goverpmont to the subject t:.$ a 
reward for service . 5 

4 Benares is genera! 1 y called by the Ilindns by this name. 

* The proper legal term for tho expression i- (yk rn-poghrhonv. lit, 

‘ ko cover the face. 5 






wrote a resignation and sent it to.'the Court. His resigna¬ 
tion was accepted; and the Labor Court, having appointed a 
Sikh manager of the province of Multan in his place, sent 
him in company with two Englishmen, i.e,, Mr. Yenice 
Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson, to Multan to get the keys 
and authority over the state affairs. This displeased the 
Diwan very much; so he killed the Englishmen and took to 
rebellion and causing a disturbance* When the English got 
the news, they marched against him and asked the Niiwwab 
of Baliawalpur to help them. The Navrwab reinforced their 
troops ; and a fierce fighting, under command of Captain 
Edward, took place on the 18th June 1848 A/D. The Multan 
army also fought very bravely. The fighting continued 
from morning till 2 ivm. ; and at last, the Multan force 
was defeated and gave way ; and several field-guns were 
taken possession of by the Honourable Company. 

On the 1st July, in the same year, another battle was 
fought below the walls of the Fort of Multan. In this 
campaign, Mul Raj himself continued fighting; but acci¬ 
dentally a cannon-ball struck the howdah of his elephant, 
on account of which, he fell down from his elephant, and 
having mounted a horse, fled to Multan. This battle lasted 
for six hours. Although the Multan i. people fought very 
bravely, yet they could not stand the British army very long. 
On the 8th August, in the same year, the British force 
made an attack on the Diwan Mul Raj, and repulsed him 
from the village, where his troops lay ; and the English array 
took possission of the village. The enemy's troops took 
refuge in a garden, 1 near the village, from which they kept 
on firing whole day. The English troops, being surprised, 
attacked the garden ; and the fighting lasted for an hour 
and a half. The British officers, that had joined the 
former battles in the Punjab, say that, they never saw the 
Sikhs fighting more bravely, nor their cannons fired at 
such short intervals. Several English officers were wound¬ 
ed and killed in this battle. After that, the British troops 
besieged the Fort of Multan, and the Fort would have, 
surely, been soon captured; but as Raja Sher Singh, 
together with his companions, numbering about ten 
thousand, had joined Mul Raj, so the British troops had 
to retreat, and the conquest of the Fort was also 
greatly delayed. Sher Singh stayed for a few days in 
Multan ; but because some ill-feeling was produced be- 

i bagiicha is the diminutive of £ b bdgh, ‘ a garden .' 

T ’ V. * 
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tween him and Mill Raj, he, on the ninth, proceeded towards 
Hazara to his father, Chatur Singh. 

On the 28th October, 1848 A.D., a riot tool place in 
Peshawar; and Major Lawrence, Lieutenant Hewes, &c., 
escaped from that place with great difficulty. But the 
rioters arrested them all, an account of which will be given 
hereafter. 

On the 6tb and 7th October, a battle was fought between 
the troops of Mul Raj and those of the English near Mul- 
tan ; and after a great blood-shed, the English Government 
was victorious, and several cannons fell in their hand. In 
these days, there was a great stir in the Pan jab :■* very 
Sikh considered himself a king; riot was threatening at 
every place; trade was hindered ; high-way robberies were 
common ; the subjects felt greatly anxious to save their lives 
and properties. On the 27th December, when the English 
army were r(unforced with the troops from Sindh, Bombay, 
and Firozpur, another attack was made upon Mul Raj ; and 
the result; was that, the enemies gave way, and their place 
was occupied by the British troops. About four hundred 
soldiers and twenty officers were wounded and killed in the 
battle. 

It bo happened, that on the 31st December, a ball of the 
English cannon fell in the gun-powder of Mul Raj's 
Magazine, by the shock of which, the whole of the southern 
wall of the Port was destroyed, and besides, there were many 
other losses. After that, the English troops attacked the 
city ; and though the army of Mul Raj continued resisting, 
but to no purpose* At last the city was captured; and the 
English troops came in possession of a large booty. Even 
after the battle, cannon-balls were often exchanged on both 
sides ; and then the English - ontrived to blow up the Fort, 
and began to lay a mine. But on the 22nd January, 1849 
A.D., Mul Raj unconditionally surrendered to the English 
Government; and the three thousand men, that were with 
him, gave up their arms. Diwan Mul Raj was taken to 
Labor; and after the decision of the council, he was ordered 
to be sent to Calcutta. But, by chance, he died a natural 
death in his way at Benares ; and some say that he com¬ 
mitted suicide 1 by taking a small piece of diamond or some 
other poison. 

I jdn-ba-Haqq hud is the contraction of 

j dn-ba-Haqq taslim hud. Vide note 2 on page 31. 


tfc is now worth mentioning, that Slier Singli, on leaving 1 
Multan, conquered the Port, of Attock and Hasan Abdul 
and made ravages in that vicinity. Seeing this, the English 
troops, about forty thousand in number, proceeded to that 
place with an intention of fighting, and made an attack 
upon the Sikhs. A great blood-shed was caused in this 
battle, in which General Cureton, one of the most renowned 
English com m an dors- i n-chief, was killed. The battle took 
place on the bank of the (Jlienab. 

Another battle was fought on tlic 3rd December, 1848 
A.D. at Sodalpur. The Sikhs, having been defeated, fled 
from that place to Raaulpur. After that, a battle took place 
at Ohilyanwala. Though the enemy was repulsed by the 
British troops, yet the British Government suffered a heavy 
loss, in which, many of their men were killed, and many 
others wounded. 

The last battle was fought at Gujrat, on the 21st February, 
1849 A.D; In it, the Sikhs were totally discouraged, several 
thousands of their men being killed ' and wounded. The 
Sikhs lied so broken-hearted, that besides the tents, the 
Enghsh also came in possession of sixty field-guns. Akram 
Khan, the son of Dost Muhammad Khan, was also killed 
in this battle. 

Then the British force, under command of Captain 
Gilbert, pursued the enemy to such an extent, that the 
Sikhs being helpless, all their officers sought shelter from 
the captain arid handed over to him twenty-one field-guns, 
end released Major Lawrence, his wife. Lieutenant Mev/es, 
Lieutenant Herbert and Mr. Thomas and his wife, who were 
imprisoned by them. And on the 14th March, Satdar 
Chatur Singh, and Raja Slier Singh surrend red themselves, 
together with sixteen thousand troops and forty-one cannons 
to Major Gilbert. After that, the Major proceeded to Pesha¬ 
war and Attock, that hud been taken by the Afghans, and 
took possession of them without any opposition. Thus 
ended the Punjab war; and peace was, once more, to be 
found in the country. 

When there was peace all over the Panjab, a darbar was 
held at Labor. The resident of Labor and many other 
officers of high ranks, t he Secretary to the Governor-General, 
the Labor courtiers, and Maharaja Dalip Singh all attended 
the darbar. First of all, the treaty, that had beer, written 
in the time of Maharaja Ranjit Singh, was read before the 
darbar; and then a notice, to the effect that the Pan jab 
was annexed to the Company's dominions, was recited 
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before the audience, J and"'the Maliaraja, the ministers, and 
all the Europeans of high ranks were made to sign it. And 
an annual pension of four lacs of rupees was allowed for 
the Maharaja; the jagirs of those chiefs, that had been 
loyal to the Government, were maintained ; and Maharaja 
Dalip Singh was sent to England. There the Maharaja 
made great progress in the English language and sciences, 
and was fortunate to reside in such a country, to which the 
greater portion of the people of the world are anxious to 
pay a visit: and there he married the daughter of a well- 
known noble* man. 

Thu Annexation of the Naghpuk State to the 
British Dominions. 

In the timllof this Governor-General, the Nagpur State 
was annexed to the dominions, possessed by the Honourable 
Company, the details of which are herewith given. Raghoji 
Bhosla, the Iw»ja of Nagpur, died on the 11th September, 
1858 A D. This man was greatly obliged to the British 
Government for helping him in taking possession of the state. 
When he was defeated by the Marhata, Apa Sahib, and had 
fled, he was a minor; and with the help of the English, 
in 1818 A. D., lie had again obtained the gaddi of Berar; 
and for eight years, the time of his minority, the English 
had managed his country so well, that it became fertile 
and the country was made over to him in 1828 A.D, He 
reigned well for twenty-seven years, and remained thankful 
to the English. But at the time of his death, he left no 
heir. As it had been a rule in the Bhosla family that no 
woman, except men, should succeed to the gaddi , so, their 
being no such claimant for the heirship, the rule, inevita¬ 
bly, 8 ceased in that family. Though on the Baja's death, 
his widowed Earn, having adopted a son, wished him to 
succeed the gaddi of her deceased husband, yet Lord 
Dalhousie, having investigated the matter and considering 
the application not worth being granted, refused it, and 
annexed the Nagpur State to the Honourable Company's 
dominions. Although the Rani appealed to the Court 
in England and sent her pleaders there, yet, as the 

1 Lit., before those present in the assembly. c ^ja 4 >L. Hdzirin is the Arabic 

regular plural of Hazir, *present’; while the irregular plural of tho 

same h uz?dr. 

2 Vide note 4 on pago 06. 

8 Lit., willingly or unwillingly. 
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Governor-Genetja 1 bad proved lbs opinion to be based on 
strong' reason, her appeal was of no avail ; and moreover; 
many other states, of which no rightful heir was to be 
found, on the same principle, were annexed to the Company’s 
Government In these days, Nagpur is considered the 
capital of the Central Provinces of India; and a Chief 
Commissioner is the highest authority there. Education 
has also been introduced there; and the country is daily 
advancing. 

The Annexation of Ooth to the British Dominions, 

The subjects of the Province of Oudh, which occupies an 
area of twenty-live thousand square miles and contains 
a population of five hundered thousand, had been, for fifty 
years, suffering great tyrannies and oppressions at the hands 
Of the officials there; and the English' Government. had 
always been urging those officials for the good management' 
of the country and administering full justice to the subjects* 
But notwithstanding all those injunctions and the promises, 
made by those officials, they never paid the least attention 
to justice; but on the other hand, oppression, debauchery, 
and licentious spread like darkness more and more over the 
country. 

The Nawwab of Oudh was an uncontrolled 1 and head¬ 
strong ruler. He, day and night indulged a in luxury, 
debauchery, and sensual pleasures, 3 and wasted his time, 
talent, and the income of his state in the company of 
flatterers, profligates, singers, and musicians. Dancing and 
music parties were kept up 4 night and day. Management 
of the country was in the hands of tyrants. The ministerial 
officers were in the habit of plundering; everyone of them 
would do b away with what fell in his hand. The people’s 
lives were always in danger; and they ever feared the 
robbery of their properties. It was an act of great heroism 
to take the land tax. Every zemindar employed an army, 
and he lived in peace, shut up in a mud fortification : and 
the king could not get a pice without levying an army. And 
the profession of the zemindar's servants was that, whenever 

1 Lit*, looae reined. 

8 Lil., was rolling and twisting. 

I oJpM kho Arabic plural of cbdJ lazzai , * taste.’ 

* Lit., heated. 

h Lit*, fly clearly. 


their salaries fell in arrears, 1 * * they were given permission to 
rob poor peasants and thus unite up for the loss of their 
pay. The royal court contained necessaries for all sorts of 
obscenities and requisites for luxury. 

For titty years the Government watched this state of affairs; 
blit it always expected that some time or other, there might 
be some king, who might redress all the grievances in the 
country. But every successor to the throne was still worse 
than his predecessor. Therefore, the English Government 
saw no other alternative than to annex that country also to the 
dominions, possessed by the Honourable Company; for Colonel 
Sleeman also, who was the Resident in Lucknow and a sup¬ 
porter of the Nawwab* having seen these mischiefs, had 
inserted this opinion in his report, that unless the country 
was taken possession of by the Government, the grievance 
there would in no way be remedied. * When in 1856 A.D.„ 
this gentleman went 8 on leave to England, he died on board 
the ship in the way ; and in his place, Sir James Outran; 
was appointed Resident. He made a tour throughout the 
Province of Oudb, and then reported the miserable condi¬ 
tion of the subjects, the oppression of the officials, and the 
carelessness of the ruler of Lucknow to the Governor- 
General, and he also was unanimous in the opinion, that 
unless the country carne in possession of the Supremo 4 
Government, its grievances would never be done away 
with. His report also was like that of Colonel Sleeman, 
or even stronger. 5 

Seeing all that state of affairs, the Governor-General 
himself mode a thorough investigation, and verified those 
reports, and now considered it a sin to connive at it and 
let the country remain in possession of tyrants. For, when the 
Government had fully been convinced of the oppression, the 
oppressor, and the way of oppression, and had also fore¬ 
thought its remedy, to neglect it was, of course, running the 
risk of being sinful. Therefore, His Excellency despatched a 
report to England; and after receiving an order from that 
place, Sir Outram told the matter to the Prime Minister of 
Lucknow. But three days after, the Minister informed the 

I Observe the Urdu idiom. 

* Lit., faco redress. 

* Vide note 2 on page 113. 

4 Lit > the centre of wealth. 

* Lit,, harder. 


king of it. Therefore, three days tune was allowed by the 
Government, within which, the sovereignty of Lucknow should 
be made over to the Government, or on the third day? 
it would be notified, that from that time, the country passed 
off to the hands of the Honourable Company. .Accordingly, 
the Resident, at an interview told the king, that his Majesty 
should sign that bond that had been written down as regards 
the change of Government, and which contained the follow¬ 
ing lines ; 4 Now, as the country is much ill-governed, and 
also because, to leave it any more in the hands of the 
NawWab is, so to say, being sinful before God and abetting 
the tyranny; therefore the Honourable Company has taken 
this country in its possession, and has allowed an annual pen¬ 
sion of twelve lacs of rupees for the king and three lacs per- 
annum for the protection of the palace and the salaries of 
the servants/ 

The king, hearing this, notwithstanding of his being 
a bulky, fat and aged man, began to cry like children 
ahd said, u Do whatever be the wish of the Government. 
But I shall not sign the paper. If justice will not be done 
to me here, I shall go to England and fall at the feet, of Her 
Majesty the Queen .Victoria.” The Resident told him that 
the proposal had been made by order of Her Majesty the 
Queen ; and that no further steps would be taken about 
that. In short, the king refused to sign that bond, yet did 
not create any disturbance. When the fixed period had pas¬ 
sed, the English made it proclaimed , 1 that the people should 
come to know that from that time, Lucknow came in pos¬ 
session of the Honourable Company. The king started for 
Calcutta, and having arrived there, chose a spacious build¬ 
ing on the bank of the river ffooghly, took his residence in 
it, and sent his mother, son, arid father to Her Majesty the 
Queen of England. There the Nawwab’s mother died ; and 
the rest, who had accompanied her to that place, came back 
without gaining their object. 

On the 29th February, 1856 A.D., Lord Dalhousie resigned 
on account of his illness; and in his place, Lord Canning 
came to Calcutta as Governor-General of India. In liis 
time, a great revolution took place in India ; that is, the 
Indian troops rebelled against the English Government, and 
consequently the reign of the Honourable Company ceased 

1 mmndi is tho Arabic plural of nidd\ O proclamation * 5 but 

Ok? word is always used in singular number iu Urdu. 
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to exist, and India, passed off to the direct control of Hei 
Majesty the Queen Victoria (may her rule last long!) As 
this has been an important event and a great revolution, a 
brief account of it is written in the second Chapter. 


CHAPTER II. 

The end of the Rule of the Honourable Company 
and the Beginning of the Reign of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, the Sovereign of London* 


Lord Canning, the thirteenth Governor-General, 

(from 1856 to 1864 A.B ) 


The commencement of the Indian Mutiny, 1857 A.D, 

This great disturbance commenced after the battle of 
Muhammarah and the defeat of the Persian troops, A 
brief description of it is that, for some years, there had 
been a great disorder among the Indian troops, and often riots 
took place, which were however, suppressed with more 
or 1 * 3 less difficulty. The tie* of Homogeneousness was very 
strong among the Indian troops; and to these joined 
forty thousand soldiers from Oudh. On their account, one 
more tie of race and nationality was added to that of 
homogeneousness. In short, the whole Indian army had, 
as it were, one soul though different 8 bodies ; and if an 
act of their officers was against any particular regiment, 
it was to the disgust of the whole army. The officers had 
no power or authority; and the disorder md irregularity, 
that prevailed in those days, are known to all. Though the 
Indian soldiers always performed their ordinary duties, 
yet the least change proved very unpalatable to them ; 
and acts of mutiny and rebellion were often committed 
by them. So, they openly refused to cross the sea and go 
and invade Rangoon ; and the Government was, at last, 

i Lit., and. 

* Lit, thread, 

3 Lit., two. 
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obliged to send a Sikh army there. This had been the first 
sign’ of their intention for mutiny, that was evinced by 
them in 1857 A.I) This state of affairs naturally caused 
anxiety and terror in the minds of the British officers. 

The' first law, passed by Lord Canning, proved much 
against the wish of the Bengal army. The Madras and 
Bombay armies were employed for a general service : they 
went to any place, where a fight took place. But the 
Bengal army was only to serve in India. Now, Lord Canning 
ordered that the law of general service should include the 
Bengal and all other armies. This new rule fanned the 
fiatne of sedition to a greater degree. Mendicants were 
going round in camps, giving publicity to false and malig¬ 
nant rumours among the Indian troops and telling them 
that the, English wished to abolish the caste system among 
the Hindus; and they ascribed every order from the Gov¬ 
ernment to be one of the series 1 * 3 * * of tyrannies and oppres¬ 
sions. 

An account on the eat cabtridbes,® 

In the beginning of 1857 A.D., these mischief-making 
mendicants, with a great exertion,® spread abroad the 
rumour, that the cartridges, that were then in use, were 
greased with the pig and cow * fat, and that it was done so 
to do away• wit It ’the caste system of the Hindus and the 
Muhammadans. On this wrong and unfounded presump¬ 
tion, the Indian armies were much excited at heart. At 
last, they openly commenced to do acts of oppression and 
persecution ; and the soldiers of the 84th .Regiment at 
Barrackpore and Baniganj burnt their bungalows and 
began to commit robberies and devastations. On the 26th 
February, the men of the 19th Regiment made a. riot at 
Berhampur; but they were put down 6 by the European 7 

l Lit., a part of the chain. 

» Vide note 2 on page 108. 

jrhi-kalu, lit., means diminution of life (from J (/ V> 
and XahUm, to diminish.) 

4 The pig is considered to be one of the most unclean tilings by the 
Muham madans, and the cow, too sacred an animal, by the Hindus, to be killed 
or slaughtered. 

Lit., to break. 

3 Lit., cooled. 

r j Lit., the troop of the whites. A vulgar European, such as a soldier or 

{sailor, is generally called a gord ; while a European gentleman is called a 

fahib. 


troops and artillery* The rebellious Regiment was disarmed 
and taken to Barrackpore, and there it was dismissed before 
four Indian Regiments, which also included the 34th rebel¬ 
lious Regiment. A fortnight later, the 34th .Regiment 
mutinied, and several of their men were hanged, as they 
had attempted to kill an English officer. In the months of 
March and April, the troops at timbal la and Meerut did not 
openly raise a tumult for fear of their officers, but secretly 
set fire to the barracks. Mendicants, in the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh, went about making men prejudiced * 
against the English* 

The Rebellion of Nana Sahib. 

Nana Sahib, the ruler of Bithor, was the chief source of 
rebellion. The English had allowed him no pension for 
taking from him the office of Peshwa; wherefore, he felt 
enmity with them and secretly planned to drive them out 
of India. This mischief-maker made a conspiracy with the 
Russians, the Persians, and the Princes at Delhi, and now, 
taking advantage of the mutiny, caused by greasing the 
cartridges, joined the rebellious troops. 

The Rebellion at Luok.now. 

On the 24th April, 1857, the 48th and the 7th Regiments 
and the 3rd Cavalry rioted at Lucknow; but Sir Henry 
Lawrence showed a great courage in suppressing the rebel¬ 
lion, and sent a European army to oppose them. The 
soldiers, at last, fled; and. the cavalry pursued them and 
enpbured and imprisoned most of them. 

The Mutiny at Meerut. 

Meerut was the source of this great storm of Mutiny. 
The 11th and the 20th Indian Regiments attacked the 
English, shot the officers dead, set lire to the whole city, 
and having killed all the European women 3 au( j children, 
they came in contact with, they went to Delhi. 

The Disturbance at Delhi. 

Some of the ruffians I * 3 mounted on horse-back in the dead 

I Lit, inflamed. 

a pva mem i9 the corruption of * ma’m,’ the contraction of * madam ; * 

3 Lit .> having a bad} jliveU. hood (&) bad, bad t,ma'v&ii, livelihood, 
from 'm&Jfe, to live). 
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'of night, 1 2 * 4 * and fled from Meerut to Delhi. No sooner they 
reached that place than the troops there revolted and began 
to make a loot. They killed the Commissioner, the 
priests 8 9 belonging to the army, and the British oncers to 
a man : 8 and the 54th, 74th, and 38th Regiments left no 
stone unturned 1 in committing deeds of oppression and 
high-handedness. But nine English officers displayed a 
great courage in saving the Magazine. At last, when they 
saw that the resistance was of no avail, they set fire to it, 
and two of the Officers were themselves blown up, The 
English, that survived, left the city and fled to the jungles, 
most of whom were either killed by the Indians or perished 
of the intense heat of the weather. Some of them arrived 
at Meerut also, for the rebellious troops had left that city. 
In a word, the old Indian capital 7 6 fell in the cruel hands 
of the rebellious and inebriated troops. 1 

The Disturbance at Firozfc a* 

The 45th and 57th Regiments at Firozp'ur intended to 
take the Fort; but the .European Regiments opposed and 
beat them back. So, they went and plundered the city 
and set fire to it ; and there was a great confusion * 
throughout the city. The next day, the European cavalry, 
coming out of the Fort, beat out the ruffians and drove 
them to the jungles. 

The Mutiny at Laitor. 

No sooner the officials at Labor heard the horrible * 
news from Meerut and Delhi than they contrived to disarm 
the Indian soldiers and ordered for a general parade. 
When the men of the 8th cavalry, the 16th, 26th, and 
49th Regiments were arrayed on parade, the European 
army came stealthily and encompassed them ; while General 

1 Vide, note 0 on page 9. 

2 Vide not© 3 on page 71. 

5 Observe the Urdu idiom. 

4 Lit., leffc no minute. 

B J frit.i the foot of the throne, 

6 Lit., not worshipping Ctod. 

7 Observe the rhyming in the text, .vhicli hi considered elegant even in 
Urdu prose writings. 

8 Lit., there was a curious world of confusion, 

9 Vide note 2 on page 112, 


Carbot ordered them to give up their arms. When they saw 
that the European troops, together with the battery, had sur¬ 
rounded them cm ail sides and were to lire, 1 they, to their 
great unwillingness, surrendered their arms. 

The troops at Peshawar and the Rebellion at 
Naushahjra and Mardan. 

On the 20th May, the troops at Peshawar, that is, the 64ih, 
55th, and 39th Regiments were also disarmed, in the same 
way as the troops at Labor, and kept under a strict watch. 
The rest of the European troops and a few faithful 
Sikhs proceeded to save Naushahra and Mardan. They 
had not arrived there, when the rebellious troops, being 
dispersed, fled to a village, and they received a fitting 
reward for their mischiefs. Colonel Nicholson, with some 
horsemen, chased them and killed a large number of them; 
and those, who survived, were hacked to pieces by the 
Panjabis; while some of them were sold by the moun¬ 
taineers. 

IJmballa. 

The large contentment at Umballa was saved through the 
skill and valour of the officers. At the end of the month of 
May, the troops concentrating from the vicinity, several 
Regiments of European soldiers gathered at this station. 
General Anson was their Commander, one! he wished that 
they all together should fight with the mutineers. 

Simla. 

Many Englishmen, together with their family, were gather¬ 
ed on this mountain on account of the summer season ; 
end they feared lest * the revolting troops might attack 
that station: but by the grace of God, no riot occurred 
there. And everyone of those Englishmen wished 3 that 
General Anson should, with an army, moke an inroad upon 
Delhi. On the 25th May, a small army, under command 
of the said General, proceeded to Uinbaila with a great 
fondness. But General Anson died there on the 27th, and 
his place was taken by Sir Henry Bernard. And on the 27th 
May, a detachment of European soldiers, under command 

1 Vide not© 1 on page 119. 

Vide noto 2 on png© 28. 

Lit*, the heart of every Englishman was fixed to. 
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of General W vision, joined him from Meerut. In the way, 
some engagements took place with the mutineers ; for a 
large number of the villainous 1 army had mustered there 
and had been making preparations for fighting together. 

The Rebeli/ion at other Towns. 

Now, the fire of mutiny spread over the whole India; 
and the sepoys simultaneously rioted at twenty places, and 
killed every English man, woman and child they met with. 
Murder, plunder, and devastation prevailed*' in Agra, 
Barielly, and Muradabad. In those days, every Englishman 
was full of rage at the Hindus; but on account of the 
assistance given by some loyal and valiant Rajas of India 
in suppressing the disturbance, the fire of the wrath of the 
Europeans * w as, to some extent, put out. So that, Sindbir i, 
continued to lie faithful to the British Government, though 
his army joined the mutineers; and the Maharaja of 
Patiyala sent a large reinforcement to the English. 

Maintobx. 

A young officer, named DeCantzo, displayed a great 
valour in saving the treasury and the Fort from any harm 
being done to them by the rebels at Mai up ink. 

Cawnpobe. 

The English had a great cause for terror at this place; 
because there were three Native Regiments and three de¬ 
tachments of Native Cavalry and only one European Artil¬ 
lery there. Sir Hugh Wheeler, the commander of the troops 
there, sent for troops from Lucknow and Calcutta, and got 
pome reinforcements. But Nairn Sahib, the ruler of Bit/'• or, 
W'/s only at a distance of fifteen miles ; and now, he openly 
commanded the troops $ and the rebellious troops from 
Cawnpore also joined him; and they one and all encom¬ 
passed the barracks, where all the English men, women, 
and children had fled to seek refuge there. The siege began 
on the (>th -June, and lasted for 21 days. The afflictions and 
distresses, borne by those besieged in the Fort during these 
days, on account of conflagration, cannonading, starvation, 
and intense heat of the sun, are indescribable. But they, 

1 having the sign of villauy. 

Lit., the market of murder 
8 Vide note -4 on page 119. 


was very hot. 
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washing tlieir hands 1 of their lives, saved the Fort with 
a great courage and valour, and though the rebels made 
several attacks, jet they were unsuccessful. a Bravo ! 8 the 
women also showed wonderful courage, but of no use. The 
besieged grew more desperate every moment. 4 

On the 26tli, Nana Sahib agreed not to molest them, 
if Cawnpore was made over to him, and all the Europeans 
left the city. 6 Sir Hugh Wheeler was compelled to accept 
these terms ; and on the 27th June, some four hundreds 
of the remaining men in the Port started on boats by river* 
They had not yet gone to any considerable distance, when 
that villainous Raja of Either ordered guns to be tired at 
them ; and showers of shots were poured down on those 
oppressed persons. In short, only one boat escaped ; but 
after going at some distance, it was also attacked ; and only 
four persons of the garrison survived to tell the sad 6 tale* 
Another boat had stuck in sand, and it had had many women 
and children in it, all of whom were taken to Cawnpore and 
imprisoned there. In the space of a fortnight, many other 
Englishmen were brought from Fathgarh and imprisoned 
with those prisoners. But meanwhile English troops were 
being mustered and sent here and there to light with the 
mutineers. 

The preparation for fighting in Calcutta. 

A great terror and confusion prevailed in the Indian 
Metropolis, ? and they did not know what to do and what 
remedy to make for this new enemy. But Lord Canning 
fust carefully ascertained all about the sad calamity, and 
then turned his whole attention 3 towards its removal, and 
at once called for troops from Madras, Bombay, and Ceylon. 
Accordingly, the troops from Madras, under command of 
Mr. Neal, arrived at Calcutta on the 23rd May ; and the 

* Lit ., being hopeless. 
s JAU t they did not raise their heads. 

8 A)J) subhana-l4ah is an Arabic phrase, meaning ' Holy God* or 

‘ God ho praised! ’ It is used as an interjection to express surprise or admi¬ 
ration. 

4 Lit., breath after breath. 

6 Lit., Nano. Sahib said, “ give mo Cawnpore and go away aU of you and 
no one will speak with you.’' 

® Lit., 8011 1-melting, 

1 Vide note 5 on page 144, 

;j Vide note 2 on page b7. 
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Bombay troops proceeded towards Labor through the Indus. 
And on the 17th May, Sir Patrick Grant, who had been 
appointed Commander-in-Okief in place of General Anson, 
and General Havelock arrived at Calcutta and were engaged 
in organising the troops. 

The Mutiny at Lucknow. 

In the meantime, the whole Oudh turned rebellions; 
and Sir Henry Lawrence displayed a great courage and 
wisdom in daily repelling the attacks of the ruffians : but 
they began killing, plundering, and setting fire, and there 
was a tear of their attack every day. Many officers were 
killed in Fyzabad, Sitapur, and Sultanpur ; and many others, 
together with their children were driven out into forests. 
Thence, those starving and half-dead 1 persons went to 
Lucknow and Dinapore.’ 

Allahabad. 

It had been all quiet here till the 6bb June : but on the 
Oth, when the siege of Cawnpore commenced, the Allahabad 
troops revolted, mercilessly killed % their officers together 
w T ith their wives and child run, and attempted to take away 
the Fort. But Colonel Simpson very bravely protected the 
Fort for four days; and on the 5th June, Colonel Neal, with 
the Madras troops arrived from Calcutta to reinforce him. 

Colonel Neal making an advance. 

This officer marched from Calcutta to Benares, and there, 
defeated the 37th Regiment in the very beginning of the 
mutiny, and saved not only the mints but the whole city 
i rom being ruined and devastated; and all the ruffians took 
to their heels. When there was all quiet in Benares, the 
said officer started for Allahabad to reinforce Colonel 
Simpson and the garrison in the Fort, and having at once 
entered it, turned out all the Sikhs, and only let the Euro- 
p/au troops remain there. And he made Allahabad the 
centre of warfare, as troops were coining there from all sides, 
and it was intended to reinforce those besieged at Cawn¬ 
pore. 

A Lit., half alivo. 

8 Lit., put under cruel sword. 

v There is another Arabic word daru-z-zarb for it, which liter* 

ally means ‘ fche house for coining,’ 


General Havelock’s March in the month of July/ 

On the 30th June, General Havelock was appointed com¬ 
mander of the army; and he, taking with him an army of 
several thousand European soldiers, marched for Cawnpore. 
On the morning of the 1/th June, he arrived at Fathpur ; 
and there he, at first, confronted several thousand men of 
the enemy. Volleys were exchanged from both sides, but 
none of the English soldiers was shot. At last, the enemy’s 
troops were defeated and suffered some loss; and having 
taken away twelve cannons of the enemy, the English troops 
advanced forward. Some fights took place in the way in 
one of which, the brave officer, Major Rand was killed, In 
a word, on the 16th July, the English troops reached the 
suburbs 1 of Cawnpore. 

The Battle of Cawnpore on the 16th July, and 

THE MURDER OF THE ENGLISH PRISONERS. 

There was a large gathering of mutineers in this city; 
but General Havelock, with a great wisdom and sagacity, 
attacked their ambuscade, and in two hours made them 
flee away. But as the sun was about to set, » the General 
did not think it advisable to enter the Fort. In the night, 
Nana Sahib caught hold of all the prisoners—the English 
men, women, and children — and slaughtered them, and 
having cut their bodies to pieces, caused them to be thrown 
down in & well. After that, .having blown up the magazine, 
he went out of the city. The next day, the English troops 
entered the city ; and they saw there such a soul-melting 
scene, as may not God .show it even to an enemy. So, there 
is no wonder, if the brave men of the European army would 
have taken a solemn oath to take revenge from those deceitful 
Satans, 8 who had committed such a horrible cruelty. 

The taking of Btthoii. 

General Havelock intended not to allow that villainous 
rebel, that had ordered for a general murder, to reach 
Lucknow, but give him proper punishment before he might 
do so. In short, the said officer started for Bithor, and 
having taken it without any opposition or molestation, de¬ 
molished the Raja’s palace, exploded the Fort, and then 

1 Lit,, additions. 

2 Lit. t the clay remained very little. 

The singular is §hai!rht. (Ar. to turn away iu opposi . cn.) 
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returned to Cawnpore. And having left Colonel Neal there 
to defend the Fort, General Havelock himself proceeded to 
reinforce those besieged in Lucknow. Now, it is necessary 
to give an account of the events that happened there. 

The Siege op Lucknow anh the heath of Sib Henry 
Lawrence on the 4th July, 1857 A.D. 

Sir Henry Lawrence made a great exertion to quiet the 
disturbance; but in Lucknow, it grew more and more, till 
the whole city, except the Residency, came in possession of 
the mutineers. On the 30th June, the news Was received 
to the effect, that the rebellious troops lay near the city 
Sir Lawrence thought it proper to take the whole army of 
the Fort for resistance. But it happened so, that the 
correct number of the rebellious troops was not known* At 
last, a battle took place at Oh an hat, at a distance of 
eight miles from Lucknow. The rebellious army, that was 
in very large numbers, defeated the English troops; and the 
latter were obliged to take refuge in the Bailey-Guard. Hosts 
of the mutineers rushed into the city and besieged the 
Bailey-Guard* Sir Henry Lawrence made preparations for 
several weeks’ fighting. On the 2nd July, a cannon-ball 
being exploded, he was mortally wounded; and he succumb¬ 
ed to it after two days. After his death, the garrison in 
the Fort fought under command of Colonel Inglis; and for 
three months, that brave army was engaged in fighting with 
that of the enemy which was much more numerous than 
they, and underwent incomprehensible hardships and 
sufferings. For whole days, showers of fire were poured 
clown upon them ; and for whole nights, the market of kill¬ 
ing and slaying was brisk. Everyone of them was always 
busy with some work or other: sometimes, he had to lay 
amine; sometimes, to work at the battery; sometimes, to 
look after the sick and the wounded ; and sometimes, to bury 
the dead. In a word, their labour was beyond human 
power. The women, too, had no rest; 1 and their cheerful¬ 
ness and courage did a great help to the soldiers in their 
daily labour, hardships, and sufferings. It often so hap¬ 
pened, that the enemy laid a mine, and the men in the Fort, 
coming out of the glacises, drove out the miners and thus 
saved the Fort. And at other times, the garrison in the 
Fort displayed a great courage in blowing up the houses, 


1 Lit,) took no brontJi. 
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outside the entrench merits, in which, the enemas rnen 
were collected, to the great advantage of the guards of 
the Fort, 

The Bailey-Guard being reinforced. 

About the end of the month of August, those besieged in 
the Bailey-Guard were quite hopeless of receiving any help, 
when a spy gave a happy 1 news to the effect, that General 
Havelock would arrive there in three weeks. This gave 
them a fresh lif’e* s On the 5th September, the rebellious 
army made a violent attack, but being repulsed, came 
back to its entrenchments. On the 23rd September, the 
men in the Fort were much pleased to hear cannons fired at 
some distance, as General Havelock was attacking Adam 
Bagli. Only two days after, his troops entered the earth¬ 
works and saved the Bailey-Guard. 

General Havelock Marching to Lucknow. 

It has been stated before, that General Havelock, leaving 
Colonel Neal in Cawnpore, started, with some troops for 
Lucknow on the 25th July. Having crossed the Gauge ; he 
fought with the mutineers at Unao; but on account of 
illness, his army being very much reduced, lie was obliged to 
return to Mangier and wait for reinforcement. He had, then, 
been only at a distance of 38 miles from Lucknow; but 
however, he reached that place after two months. On the 
4th August, the General ordered the troops for an advance ; 
but on account of there being much mud and water at 
Unao, they had to return to Manglor. On the 11th August, 
they had again to encounter with the enemy a third time; 
bub the English army was so much tired and fatigued, that 
General Havelock considered it advisable to return to Cawn¬ 
pore. At the time of crossing the Ganges, seven battles 
were fought with the rebels ; but the English troops reached 
Cawnpore and took rest there fora whole month. 

In the meantime, Sir James Outram joined him With 
a large force; regiments and cavalries from the rebellious 
districts, gathered in Cawnpore to reinforce him ; and thus 
the British army became numerous. On the 19th Septem¬ 
ber, the whole English force, under command of General 
H avelock, Sir Outram, and Colonel Neal, crossed the Ganges, 

J Lit., haying tlie sign of happiness. 

8 Lit., from this, life came in their life. 
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arrived at Manglor on the 20th September, crossed the 
river Sai on the 21st September, and on the 23rd Septem¬ 
ber, took possession of Alam Bagh, the place of entertain¬ 
ment of the Kings of Oudk, situated at a distance of eight 
miles from Lucknow. On the 24th September, the ex¬ 
hausted troops took rest; and on the 25th, they all to¬ 
gether, made a forced march For some distance, they 
marched with ease; but beyond it, houses on both sides 
of the roads, for two miles, were occupied by armed men ; 
and at several places, there were glacises and loop-holes 
made. Fires were poured down from all sides on the 
British force; yet those brave men went on rushing for¬ 
ward. Five hundreds of them were killed; but at last, they 
reached the gate of the Bailey-Guard and scaled its walls. 
It is narrated, that when this auxiliary force saw that, 
everyone of the garrison in the Fort stood firmly at his 
post, whereas they ought to have come forward to receive 
their protectors, they were struck with wonder. Colonel Neal 
was killed in the battle $ while Sir Outram was seriously 
wounded on the shoulder. The garrison in. the Fort and 
this new force, that had come to reinforce them, remained 
besieged in the Bailey-Guard for two months. 

The Siege of Delhi. 

Now we are going to give an account of Delhi, which was 
the chief propaganda 1 of the mutiny. Mutineers were 
collecting round the king of Delhi ; and it was apparent, 
that the mutiny would also end there. On the 25th May, 
Sir Henry Bernard left Umballa; and on the 7th June, 
some troops from Meerut joined him near "Delhi. On the 
8th June, they took possession of the hill, near Delhi, 
on which, the banner of the villainous army had been set, 
and made entrenchments there. But the fortifications * 
round Delhi were very strong; earth-works and loop-holes 
were made for seven miles $ and the rebellious army was 
many times larger than' the besieged. Therefore, Sir 
Bernard waited on his trenches for an opportunity to des¬ 
patch the enemy with one stroke; and he also expected 
some reinforcement from Calcutta. Every day, the muti¬ 
neers attacked him, but were repulsed. So that, on the 19th 

1 Lit,, root. 

£ Lit,, protection of the city, 

5 lit.) to decide the case of. 


June, many rebels ascended the hill from the brick aide, 
but were defeated by the cavalry of General Hope Grant. 
On the 23rd, four more regiments of the rebellious troops 
from Jalandhar joined the ruffians in Delhi, and they made 
a joint and violent attack on the hill, but were defeated* 
By the 3rd July, the English force was about 7,000 strong ; 
and six more regiments from Eohilkhand came to reinforce 
those besieged in the Fort of Delhi. 

On the 4tb July, Sir Henry Bernard died of Cholera ; 
and General Be id and Mr. Chamberlain were appointed 
commanding officers. On the 9th, 14th, and 23rd July, the 
rebellious troops made consecutive attacks, but were de¬ 
feated ; and for the whole days, showers of fire were 
poured down between the city and the hill. After that, 
General Wilson was given command of the British army ?, 
and on the 14th August, General Nicholson, having over¬ 
whelmed the mutineers at Jhelam, Amritsar, and Siyalkot, 
joined General Wilson, with 20,000 troops, in Delhi. As 
several field-guns were being brought for the assistance of 
the besieged’ in Delhi, many rebels, coming out of the city, 
intended to take them away in the way. General Nicholson, 
with 2,000 men, proceeded to take the guns sandy to the 
hill. The two parties met each other at Najafgarh : the 
rebels were defeated and many of them were killed. On the 
7th September, the cannons arrived at the English Camp ; 
arid now a perfect siege began. 

On the 18th of the said month, some spy brought the 
news that the fortification at the Kashmiri Gate was the 
suitable place for an attack. Hearing this, the army 
made preparations for a rush. On the 14th August at day 
break, the British force was ready for making a forced 
march ; and no sooner than it received the order than n; 
instantly started. The outposts were easily taken; and 
now it was desired to blow up the Kashmiri Gate, so that 
the troops might conveniently enter the city. But it 
was very difficult. So at last, seventeen men proceeded 
forward; but of them, only four were saved, and they 
blew up the Kashmiri Gate and thus performed their duty ; 
and now the whole force entered the city. The attack on 
the right flank was of no use : many men of the British 
troops were killed; and at the very time of the victory. 
General Nicholson was also killed. 

The taking oe Delhi. 

At last, on the 19th August, the English troops conquered 
20 




Delhi. They afforded no protection to any rebel; and the 
officers, whose friends and relatives had been killed in 
G awn pore and Lucknow, now began to take a severe revenge 
of their unjust murder from the mutineers. In a word, 
Delhi was conquered after six days fighting. 

The English Officers" behaviour towards the Kino 
of Delhi and the Princes of the Timuri Dynasty. 

Mr. Hudson, with his renowned horsemen, was fighting 
in the very main body of the army. On gaining the vic¬ 
tory, he went straight forward in the imperial harem and 
took the king and his wife, Zinat Mali all, prisoners; 
and having placed a strict guard over them, he went in 
search of the Princes, and shot them with his own hand. 
After that, he put the king and Zinat Mahall in prison, 
and awaited the decision of Lord Canning as regards their 
fate, He placed a guard at the Fort of Delhi and stopped 
plunder and bloodshed. 

The arrival of troops from England 1 for re¬ 
inforcement. 

In the meantime, troops were continuously coming from 
England for help and men were also enlisted here: and the 

naval force of Mr. Peel, and Mr. .. « and Mr. Fane’s 

cavalry were intending to go to the battle field. In the 
month of August, Sir Colin Campbell was appointed com¬ 
mander of the British Officers in Calcutta; and he made 
a great preparation for fighting, and collected a large 
force. Soon after the conquest of Delhi, Colonel Greathead 
left, that place for Agra, and defeated a large rebellious 
army, that had come from the Holkar Capita), near that 
city. On the 10th October, the abovenained officer arrived 
at Agrn, and thence, hastened to Cawnpore, arriving there 
on the 26th October. Meanwhile, the British forces under 
command of Captain Boileau, Major English, Mr. Peel, and 
Mr. Showers, defeated the rebeis at Azamgarh, Chhatra, 
Hazaribagh, and Khujwa. These consecutive defeats over¬ 
powered the mutineers. 

Sir Colin Campbell again levying an army 
in 1857 AJ>. 

Sir Colin Campbell left Calcutta in the month of Octo- 


J Vide uoto 4 on page 105. 

• This namo co dd not bo deciphered in the Texfcdjook. 
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ber, and was joined by Sir Hope Grant >n the 12th Novem¬ 
ber ; and these two officers, with a large army, arrived at 
Alain Bagh to reinforce the besieged in Lucknow, The 
next day, the said officer attacked Dil-Knslni and the Marti- 
mere College, and took them away from the rebels, and on 
the 19th, took possession of Sibandar Bagh, which was 
strongly fortified, and arrived at the Bailey-Guard. We need 
not write here how much the fatigued troops were pleased 
on the arrival of the reinforcement. The brave soldiers, 
that had survived that great and tiring siege, were much 
withered and exhausted on account of starvation, illness, 
and hardships of the fighting. When these brave warriors 
saw their friends coming to help them after a fierce fighting, 
they were so much overjoyed, that they began to shed tears, 
and hastened to receive them shouting and with such 
restlessness, as cannot be described. 1 In short, those be¬ 
sieged in the Bailey-Guard, having been released from this 
calamity and affliction, reached the park of Dil-Kusha on 
the 23rd November. But on account of the grand officer. 
Sir Henry Havelock being killed, their pleasure was 
changed into sorrow. After so much labours, exertions, 
struggles, and bloodshed, the officer was so fortunate only, 
as to see the besieged arrive safe and sound at Dil-Kushn r 
and on the 24th November, ho died at the camp at Dil- 
Kusha. 

On the 25tli of the said month, Sir Colin Campbell took 
the rest of those besieged in the Bailey-Guard with him, 
and returned to Cawnpore; and having made General 
Windham in charge of that city, he himself returned to 
Lucknow'. Thousands of mutineers from Gwalior and 
other places, rushed in Cawnpore, and having defeated 
General Windham, drove him out of the town. Again, when 
Sir Colin Campbell returned from Lucknow, lie found 
Cawnpore in possession of the mutineers. Sir Colin, at 
once with liis army, crossed the Ganges, and with all safety, 
sent the remaining besieged left by the sword to Calcutta, 
and was prepared, with a great firmness, to confront the 
enemy. 

The Second Battle of Cawnpore, 5th Decem¬ 
ber, 1857 A.D. 

On the 6bh of the said month, Sir Colin Campbell began 


1 AlJf »iU/o iMi'&za-l-Uh is :tn Arabic phrase, moaning * T s*ook pro! > Jor* 
from God.’ Iu Urdu, it is an interjection, meaning * God forbid.’ 
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to fight with the rebellious force at Cawnpore. The rebels 
made entrenchments on that side of the canals; therefore, f 
the British troops had had to cross several bridges, before 
they were able to fight from a short distance. In short, lie 
displayed a great valour in swimming through the river 
of fire to overcome that great difficulty, and at every place, 
gave the rebels a decisive defeat; and they fled headlong* 
from the city. Sir Hope Grant’s cavalry followed them, 
and killed hundreds of them., 6 A few days after this battle, 
the mutineers suffered several heavy defeats; and Colonel 
Stein and Major Hudson attained a great fame in these 
battles. Besides, at several other places, the powerful * 
British army was successful 6 and victorious; while the 
mutineers were defeated, 6 disappointed, and ruined. 

The Kino of Delhi was sent to Rangoon, in 

1858 A.D. 

In 1858 A.D.j good signs appeared in India ; the rebels 
were completely overpowered, and many bad characters 
v\ ee arrested and killed. Arid on the 25th January, inves¬ 
tigations were made by the Military Officers about the 
deceits, cheatings, and sedition of the King of Delhi 
Mr. Hudson and other military officers were appointed arbi¬ 
ters in the case. In a word, in the same Delhi, where the 
Mughal Dynasty had reigned since 1556 A.D., the head¬ 
man of the Dynasty of the Mughal Emperors 7 was made to 
stand as a disgraced, deceitful, and unfaithful traitor in the 
rows 8 of criminals before the officers of the Supreme 
British Government, and being charged with unjust murder 
and disloyalty 9 to the English Government, was sentenced 
to death. But afterwards, the sentence was changed into 
transportation for life ; and at last in 1858 A.D., the King, 
in his old age, together with some of his companions and 
servants, was taken to Rangoon and was warned that, if ho 

J Lit., for this (Ar. J li for; and hdzri, this). 

* Lit., recklessly. 

8 Lit., having out tho heads of hundreds threw them away. 

* Lit., having tho waves of victory. 

6 Lit., red*i’aoed. 

* Lit,., having defeat in the luck. 

1 Tho singular is ^UslL» snltun, 

* The singular is *uff. 

* Lit., ill-will. 
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intended to return to India, he should wash his hands of 
his life. ‘Then take an admonition;, 0 persons of under¬ 
standing. 5 t 

Couplet .—On whose heads we yesterday saw royal crowns* 
We see them to-day having dust over their 
heads. 

Sir Colin Campbell again levying an army 
in 1853 A.D. 

On the 2nd January, Sir Colin Campbell took Farrukhabad 
and Fathgarh, and then made a halt at Caw a pore and 
ordered troops, magazines, and field-guns to be collected 
there, and preparations to be made for a decisive * battle. 
There was a large gathering of ruffians round Lucknow ; 
and Sir James Outrun was the commander of the troops 
there. He, very bravely, kept the rebels at bay, and 
repulsed every attack made by them; and the British troops 
were victorious at several places. So that, at Raid wani, 
in Bohilkhand, Major Ramsay defeated a large force of tho 
mutineers. On the 12th January, tho rebels violently 
attacked the Bailey-Guard, in Lucknow, but were beaten back 
by Sir Oufcram. Six days before this battle, Raja Jang 
Bahadur had come., with an army of the Bhotiyas, to help 
the English, and had taken Gorakhpur from the mutineers. 

On the 24th of the said month, General Franks left for 
Cawnpore, and defeated large regiments of the rebels ; and 
after two or three days, the Bhotiya army came to reinforce 
them. On the 29th, Sir Hugh Rose subdued the Fort of 
Bath garb, and saved the garrison in the Fort of Sagar, 
who had been encompassed by the mutineers for several 
months past. Some days before this event, a riot had taken 
place in Nagpur; but through the wisdom and sagacity 
of the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Ellis, it was suppressed. 
Sir Hugh Rose having conquered Sagar, took away by 
force the strong Fort of Garakot. On the 21sc January, 
the besiegers of the Bailey-Guard again made an attack on 
Sir Outram, but were defeated. On the 23rd of the month, 
Sir Hope Grant, with a forced march, took the town of 
Miyanganj: and on the same day, General Franks fought 
a fierce battle with 25,000 rebellious troops, at Sultan pur, on 

1 Tho is a passage takon from tho Holy Koran. 

* Lit. , final. 

* Fide note 1 on pngo 55, 



the Gumti. Iu this battle, be was greatly assisted by the 
Bhotiyas; and he gained a decisive victory, aud beat out 
the mutineers from every place. After the victory at Sultan- 
pur, General Franks hastened to Lucknow. In the mean¬ 
time, Captain Southey’s troops had subdued several forts 
mar Fyzabad, and the Bhotiya army had conquered the 
Fort of Pirozpur. All these places having been conquered, 
the English force under command of Sir Colin Campbell 
left Cuvvnpbre for Lucknow. On his arrival, the rebels were 
disheartened, 1 and those, besieged in the Bailey-Guard, 
were encouraged. They had bad a great desire to go out in 
the open field and encounter with the enemy there ; and 
they never enjoyed such a pleasure, as on the day, when they 
were ordered to advance. 

Thu English Force attacking Lucknow. 

This event took place at the end of the month of 
February. There were four divisions of the British army. 
Sir Ontram was the Commanding Officer of one division; 
Leogourd, of the second ; Walpole, of the third; and Franks, 
of the fourth, And there were two European cavalries, 
whose commander was Sir Hope Grant. In short, on the 
12th March, some skirmishes took place at’ first; and then, 
crowds of these old and experienced soldiers arrived at the 
Park of Dil-Kusha, and made strong entrenchments there.. 
The enemy's force contained some eighty thousand muti¬ 
neers. 

The Decisive Battle of Lucknow in the 
month of March. 

On the sixth of the said month, Sir James Gutram crossed 
the Gumti, and marched along its northern hank, so that, 
lie might break those fortifications that the rebels had made 
on that side. On the 9th, the decisive battle began. Sir 
James Outram began to cannonade the city and the earth¬ 
works outside of the Martiniere College, and took away one 
more strong entrenchment, that is, the Circular House, from 
the rebels. In a word, Sir James was successful in every 
attack: and at night, his troops made great rejoicings. 
The next day, bomb-shells were showered from both sides; 
and on the 11th, Sikandnr Bash, Begam Kothi, Mahall- 
Sarai, and Kha ss- Mahal 1. were taken by the British army. 
But the pleasure, that had been caused by the taking of the 
royal palace, was changed into gloominess by the murder 

l lit. the hearts of the rebels were broken. 
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of Major Hudson, This officer was, at the time of the rush, 
shot down dead within the glacises. After that, both the 
officers, Sir James Outram and Sir CoJin Campbell, wore 
wholly engaged for two days in fighting, and took Asifu-d- 
Daulah’s Imam-Bara 1 and Qaisar Baglx. And by the even¬ 
ing of the 14th, all the large trenches of the rebels weie 
taken by the British force- All these places having been 
taken, the English soldiers began to make great plunders, 
ravages, and murders. Great stores of the Oriental curiosi¬ 
ties were hoarded up in this city of Lucknow, which were 
plundered by them to their greatest satisfaction. 9 The one 
fort, that had still been left wit!) the mutineers was also, 
on the 15th March, taken by the English army: and once 
more, Lucknow came into the hands of the victorious British 
force; and the ruffians, leaving the magazine, &c., has¬ 
tened away in all directions. But fighting did not cease till 
the 21st; during which time, all the fortifiedfplaces, out¬ 
side the city, where the rebels had. sought shelter, were also 
demolished and destroyed. On the 23rd March, the last 
cannon was fired in Lucknow ; and since the June of the 
last* year, now the sound of guns and cannons ceased in 
Lucknow. 

The Conquest op Babe illy in the months op Apkte 
and May. 

The triumphant English troops, after the conquest of 
Lucknow, subdued Bareilly, where the rebels, on their de¬ 
feat, had sought refuge. Now, their leaders were Eiroz 
Shah, the Prince of Delhi, Nana Sahib, the Raja of Hither, 
the Maulavi of Fyzabad, and Ilazrat Mahal], the rebellious 
Be gam of Oudh. Sir Campbell, marched from Lucknow with 
the intention of destroying the remaining rebellious troops 
left by the sword, and having taken with him Air. Walpole's 
troops, made an attack upon Bareilly. On the 25th April, 
Shahjahanpur was taken in the twinkling of an eye. 8 On 
the 2nd May, the rebels made a violent attack upon the 
English troops, the asylum of victory, but sufficed a decisive 
defeat and a heavy loss. On the Oth May, volleys of 
cannons began to be fired upon Bareilly; and General Jones, 
having conquered Muradabad, arrived in Bareilly. At last, 

* i}b Imam Tiara, a building in which tho festival of the Muhnrram is 
celebrated, and in which services are held in commemoration of tho death of 
Alt and his sons, Hasan and Htisnm. 

* Kit., which they plundered having opened their hearts. 

5 Lit., in the saying of a word. 
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Nana Sahib and his companions fled away headlong, and 
Bareilly was conquered. 

Meanwhile, Sir Colin Campbell having departed, Shah- 
juhanpur was encompassed by the enemy. But when 
General Jones arrived to reinforce him, the mutineers were 
dispersed. When Mr. Leogourd’s troops marched from 
Lucknow, in the way, a party of the outlaws, headed by 
Kuwar Singh, attacked them violently, and did them a great 
harm. But on the other hand. Sir Hope Grant defeated the 
rebellious Begum; and in a short time, the rebellions 
Maulavi of Fyzabad was also killed ; and the rebellious Begarn 
fled towards the Ghaghra, and having collected a force 
there, intended to make a sudden attack. Thus, till the 
15th June, the mutineers were defeated at all the places; 
and now, they were not able to fight with a joint force. 
But each one of their parties, separately, began to make 
plunders and ravages, and very much harassed the English 
troops, who were also dispersed. Now, hosts of these 
vagabonds gathered round the revolting banners of the 
rebellious Begam, the Prince of Delhi, and Nana Sahib. 

Sir Hugh Hose’s glorious deeds in the Central 
Provinces of India in 1858 A.D. 

In the months of May and June, in the great fighting in 
the Central Provinces of India, Sir Hugh Hose gave such 
a severe blow to the rebellious force, that they were com¬ 
pletely extirpated. 

The conquest of Jhansi in the month of April, 
1858 A.D. 

The said officer subdued the Fort of Rathgarh in January, 
and took Sagar and Garakot, and having conquered all these 
places, invaded Jhansi, for its Rani was ready for an en¬ 
counter. Sir Hugh Rose found the enemy’s position very 
strong; yet he tired so many volleys of camion, that he 
found way to rush into the fortification. Before the last 
attack, a severe encounter was made with Tantiya Rao, the 
cousin 1 of Nana Saliib. The rebel, Tantiya Rao, had come 
from lialpi, on the 1st of April, to save Jhansi. The result 
was that, Tantiya Rao was utterly routed; and after three 
days, Jhansi was taken by the English. But still, two more 
fortified fortresses of the rebels remained unconquered, that 


1 Fide note I on page S3. 
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is, those of Kalpi and Gwalior; and Sir Hugh Rose im¬ 
mediately started to sack them. 

The conquest of .Kalpi in the month of May. 

Tantiya Kao and the Rani of JL an si awaited the British 
troops at Kalpi. On the 7th May, Sir Hugh Rose proceeded 
towards that city. In the way he had to confront a host 
of the enemy’s force at the town of Kona, who were 
utterly defeated. On the 16th May, the said officer reached 
near Kalpi, and for two days, remained besieging the en¬ 
trenchments of the mutineers. On the 22nd of the month, 
the ruffians made a sudden attack, but were totally defeated, 
and tied in a great confusion. The tired and exhausted 
troops of Sir Hugh Bose took possession of the city of 
Kalpi: and thus, on the 23rd of May. Kalpi was conquered. 
At the end of the war, Sir Hugh Rose let liis troops take 
rest, as on account of continuous battles and the intense heat 
of the Indian summer, they had been much fatigued and 
exhausted. But on hearing the state of Gwalior, he had 
again to utilise his army. 

The subduing of Gwaliok in the month of June. 

It has been stated above, that Sindhiya, the Maharaja of 
Gwalior, proved to be very loyal to the English and dis¬ 
played a great courage at this critical time; but his whole 
army liad turned rebellious. In short, the vagabonds, that, 
after their defeat, had come from Kalpi, turned out Sindhiya 
from Gwalior after a severe fighting; and he fled to Agra to 
save his life. Sir Hugh Eose, at once, proceeded to ruin 
and destroy also this last asylum of the broken-hearted 
rebels. On the 19th June, the rebellious troops, under com¬ 
mand of the Rani of Jhansi and Tantiya Eao, confronted 
the British army at the Lnshkar Hill, situated in front of 
Gwalior. The Rani, with thousands of his men, was killed; 
and the rest of the army dispersed. Gwalior, at last, came 
in possession of the English : and this was the last severe blow 
to the mutineers, after which, they never raised their heads 
again. The troops of the rebels were thrown into confu¬ 
sion ; and here and there, guards of English soldiers were 
placed throughout the conquered country. Now, these 
brave warriors got some time to refresh themselves, and they 
took rest after the weariness and labour of fighting* When 
there was all quiet in India, the East India Company was 
displaced, and the Indian Kingdom was taken under direct 
control of Her Majesty, the Queen of England, an account 
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of which will ho given hereafter. Here it is proper to 
describe the result of this great revolution. 

The last battle in the month of November. 

During the hot months of July, August, and September, 
all the renowned officers, Sir Colin Campbell Sir Hope Grant, 
and General Walpole, went on chasing and killing the 
notorious vagabonds and subduing the fortresses. The rebel¬ 
lious Begam with Nana Sahib, after some weak oppositions, 
crossed the Rapti and fled to the dominions of Jang Bahadur, 
the Baja of Nepal. The Raja allowed the English to 
pursue the rebels in bis country. In a word, those few parties 
of the ruffians, that had been left, were also dispersed and 
scattered, Nana Salub and the rebellious Begum took 
refuge in the mountains, and their companions surrendered 
their arms. 

The end of the Rebellious Leaders in 1859 A.D. 

In the beginning of 1859, A.I)., the hiding place of 
Tantiya Rao was brought to light; and after some investiga¬ 
tions in the case, that head of the mischief-makers was 
hanged. Nana Sahib, it is said, died in Nepal. The Khan 
of Bareilly was arrested and hanged; and Mammu, the 
Prime Minister 1 of the rebellious Begam of Lucknow, was 
sentenced to transportation for life. The other rebellious 
chiefs were either transported for life or imprisoned for 
various terms; and most of the rebellious troops gave up 
their arms and with great shame and disgrace, put off the 
military uniform and wore the dress of common subjects. 
The rebellious Begam lies in an unknown condition * in 
Khatamandu, the capital of Nepal. 

The Separation of the Zrmindari of Gudii in 1859 A.D. 

The rebels of Ondli were duly rewarded for their evil 
doings. Lord Canning ordered the land of that province to 
be kept under control of the Government, without the 
partnership of any private body; but he offered proper 
rewards to the Indians, that had helped and assisted 
the Government in suppressing the mutiny. Sir Robert 
Moni -ornery was appointed Chief Commissioner of Oudb, in 
place of Sir James Outram, and be discharged his duties with 


* Vtde note l on page 127 . 

* Lit*) naineloasly. 


{Treat ability- However, these events, in the reign of the 
Company are memorable. Now, please listen to the des¬ 
cription of the dismissal of the Company. 

The Dismissal op the East India Company in 1853 A.D. 

It ought to be borne in mind, that it often so happened, 
that whenever any debate took place in the Parliament 
about Indian questions, most of the members insisted, for 
the better management of this country, to take it away from 
the Company’s authority and place it under direct control of 
the Sovereign and the Parliament. This discussion was 
going on since 1784, when Mr. William Pitt, the Premier, 
had explained the usefulness of the change of Government, 
both, for oho English and Hindus. Now, it may easily be 
understood, that the tragic events of 1857 and 58 A.D., 
made the Englishmen deadly opposed to the Company’s 
rule. At last, after considerable debates and discussions, 
both the Houses of Parliament agreed to take the govern¬ 
ing power from the Company ; and on the 2nd Angust, 1858 
A . D., the proposal was also accepted by Her Majesty the 
Queen ; and now, it obtained the Jawful authority. Thus, 
from this date, the East India Company was utterly dismissed, 
and the Mughal Empire was annexed to the Supreme British 
Government. 

Now, the Government of India is in charge of the 
Secretary of State and a Council of fifteen men, who have 
full authority over all Indian affairs; and the Governor- 
General of India acta under them; while all other officials 
are his subordinates. 





